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CHAPTER I. 

THE PBOTECTORATE. 

Cromwell calls tlio ' little parliament ’ — Dissolves it — Makes himself Pro- 
tector — Subjugation of the Scottish RoyalistB — Peace with the Dutch — 
New Parliament — Its Dissolution — Insurrection in England — Breath 
with Spain — Troubles in Piodmout— Treaty with France. 

Whoever has studied the character of Cromwell will 
have remarked the anxiety with which he laboured to 
couccal his real designs from the notice of his adherents. 
If credit were due to his assertions, he cherished none 
of those aspiring thoughts which agitate the breasts of 
the ambitious ; the consciousness of his weakness taught 
him to shrink from the responsibility of power ; and at 
every step in his ascent to greatness, he affected to 
sacrifice his own feelings to the judgment and impor- 
tunity of others. But in dissolving the late parliament 
he had deviated from this his ordinary course : he had 
been compelled to come boldly forward by the obstinacy 
or the policy of his opponents, who during twelve months 
had triumphed over his intrigues, and were preparing to 
pass an act which would place new obstacles in his path. 
Now, however, that he had forcibly taken into his own 
hands the reins of government, it remained for him to 
determine whether he should retain them in liis grasp, 
or deliver them over to others. He preferred the latter. 
For the maturity of time was not yet come : he saw that, 
among the officers who blindly submitted to be the tools 
of his ambition, there were several who would abandon 
the idol of their worship, whenever they should suspect 
him of a design to subvert the public liberty. But if he 

VOL. XI. b 
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parted with power for the moment, it was in such manner 
as to warrant the hope that it would shortly return to 
him under another form, not as won by the sword of the 
military, but as deposited in his hands by the judgment 
of parliament. 

It could not escape the sagacity of the lord-general 
that the fanatics, witli whose aid he had subverted the late 
government, were not the men to bo intrusted with the 
destinies of the three kingdoms : yet he deemed it his 
interest to indulge them in their wihl notions of civil and 
religious reformation, and to suffer himself for awhile to 
Aj>iiJ he guided by their counsels. Their first measure was to 
't'L publish a Vindication of their Proceedings*. The long 
parliament they pronounced incapable “ of answering 
“ those ends which God, his people, and the whole nation, 
“ expected.” Had it been permitted to sit a day longer, 
it would “ at one blow have hud in the dust llie imefest 
“ of all honest men and of their glorious cause . 0 In its 
place the council of war would “ call to the government 
“ poisons of approved fidelity and honesty and there- 
fore required “ public officers and ministers to proceed in 
“ their respective places,’* and conjured “ those who 
“ feared and loved the name of the Lord, to be instant 
“ with him day and night in their behalf f.” 

They next proceeded to establish a council of state. 
Some proposed that it should consist of ten members ; 
some of seventy, after the model of the Jewish Sanhedrim ; 
and others of thirteen, in imitation of Christ and his 
twelve apostles. The last project was adopted as equally 
scriptural, and more convenient. With Cromwell, in 
the place of lord president, were joined four civilians 
and eight officers of high rank ; so that the army still 
retained its ascendency, and the council of state became 
in fact a military council. 

* Printed by TIcnry Ilills and Thomas Brewster, printers to the army, 
16 j3. 

H.udlow, ii. 24. Thmloe, i. 289,395. Sir H. Vane, after all the 
affront* which h<* had recoded, was offered ii place in the council; but lu» 
replied that, though the leign »! the saints was begun, lie would defer Ills 
share m it till lie should go to heaven. Thurloe, i. 265. 
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From this moment for some months it would have 
embarrassed any man to determine where the supreme 
power resided. Some of the judges were superseded by 
others ; new commissioners of the treasury and admiralty 
were appointed ; even the monthly assessment of 120,000/. 
was continued for an additional half year ; and yet these 
and similar acts, all of them belonging to the highest 
authority in the state, appeared to emanate from different 
sources : these from the council of war, those from the 
council of state, and several from the lord-general him- 
self, sometimes with the advice of one or other, sometimes 
without the advice of either of these councils*. 

At the same time the public mind was agitated by the 
circulation of reports the most unfounded, and the advo- 
cacy of projects the most contradictory. This clay, it 
was rumoured that Cromwell had offered to recall the 
royal family on condition that Charles should marry one 
of his daughters ; the next, that he intended to ascend 
the throne himself, and, for that purpose, had already 
prepared the insignia of royalty. Here, signatures were 
solicited to a petition for the re-establislunent of the 
ancient constitution ; there, for a government by succes- 
sive parliaments. Some addresses declared the convic- 
tion of the subscribers that the late dissolution was 
necessary ; others prajedtliat the members might be 
allowed to return to the house, for the sole purpose of 
legally dissolving themselves by their own authority. In 
the mean while the lord-general continued to wear the 
musk of humility and godliness ; he prayed and preached 
with more than his wonted fervour ; and his piety was 
rewarded, according to the report of his confidants, with 
frequent communications from the Holy Spirit +. In 
the month of May he spent eight days in close con- 
sultation with his military divan ; and the result was a 
determination to call a new parliament, hut a parliament 
modelled on principles unknown to the history of this 

• Whitelock, 556,7. 9. Leicester’s Journal, 142. Merc. Folit. No. 157- 
1 Thuilop, i. 2 j6. 289. 306. 

B 2 
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or of any other nation. It was to be a parliament of 
saints, of men who had not offered themselves as candi- 
dates, or been chosen by the people, but whose chief 
qualification consisted in holiness of life, and whose call 
to the office of legislators came from the choice of the 
council. With this view the ministers took the sense of 
the “ congregational churches” in the several counties : 
the returns contained the names of the persons, “ faithful, 
“fearing God, and hating covetousness,” who were 
deemed qualified for this high and important trust; 
and out of these the council in the presence of the 
lord-general selected one hundred and thirty-nine repre- 
sentatives for England, six for Wales, six for Ireland, 
June and five for Scotland*. To each of them was sent a 
writ of summons under the signature of Cromwell, 
requiring his personal attendance at Whitehall on a 
certain day, to take upon himself the trust, and to serve 
the office of member for some particular place. Of the 
surprise with which the Writs were received by many 
the reader may judge. Yet, out of the whole number, 
two only returned a refusal : by most the very extra- 
ordinary manner of their election was taken as a suffi- 
cient proof that the call was f rom heaven *. 

On the appointed day, the fourth of July, one hundred 
and twenty of these faithful and godly men attended in 
j u j the council-chamber at Whitehall. They were seated 
4/ on chairs round the tabic ; and the lord-general took his 
station near the middle window, supported on each side 
by a numerous body of officers. He addressed the com- 
pany standing, and it was believed by his admirers, 
perhaps by himself, “ that the Spirit of God spoke in him 
“ and by him.” Having vindicated in a long narrative 
the dissolution of the late parliament, he congratulated 


* Thurloe, i. 395. Compare the list of the members in Heath, (350; 
with (he letters in Milton's Suite Papers. 92. 94. 96. 

t Thurloe, i. 274. Whitrlock, 547. " It was a great satisfaction and 
“encouragement to some that their names had been presented as to 
“ that service, by the churches and other godly peiaons.’’ Exact ILclutiou 
of the Proceedings, &c., of the last Parliament, 1654, p. 2. 
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the persons present on the high office to which they had 
been called. It was not of their own seeking. It had 
come to them from God by the choice of the army, the 
usual channel through which in these latter days the 
Divine mercies had been dispensed to the nation. He 
would not charge them, but he would pray that they 
might “ exercise the judgment of mercy and truth,” 
and might “ be faithful with the saints,*’ however those 
saints might differ respecting forms of worship. His 
enthusiasm kindled as he proceeded ; and the visions of 
futurity began to open to bis imagination. It was, he 
exclaimed, marvellous in his eyes : they were called to 
war with the Lamb against his enemies; they were 
come to the threshold of the door, to the very edge of the 
promises and prophecies ; God was about to bring his 
people out of the depths of the sea: perhaps to bring the 
Jews home to their station out of the isles of the sea. 

11 God,** he exclaimed, “ shakes the mountains, and they 
“ reel; God hath a high hill, too, and his hill is as the 
“ hill of Baslian ; and the chariots of God arc twenty 
“ thousand of angels ; and God will dwell upon this hill 
“ for ever.” At the conclusion “ of this grave, Christian, 

“ and seasonable speech,’* he placed on the table an 
instrument under his own hand and seal, intrusting to 
them the supreme authority for the space of fifteen 
months from that day, then to be transmitted by them 
to another assembly, the members of which they should 
previously have chosen *. 

The next day was devoted by the new representatives 
to exercises of religion, not in any of the churches of the July 
capital, but in the room where the late parliament was 5 - 
accustomed to sit. Thirteen of the most gifted among 
them successively prayed and preached, from eight in the 
morning till six in the evening ; and several affirmed 
“ that they had never enjoyed so much of the spirit and 

• Proceedings, No. 197- Pari. Hist. xx. 153. Milton’s State Papers, 

106. Tliis lust appeal s to me u more faithful copy than that printed by 
autho)it>. 
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“ presence of Christ in any of the meetings andexeicises 
“ of religion in all their lives as they dul on that day.” 
As it was sold) to their reputation for superior godliness, 
that the majority of the members owed their election, the 
lord-general probably expected from them little opposition 
to his measures ; but they no sooner applied to business 
than he saw reason to be aiarmed at the promptitude 
and resolution which they displayed. Though not dis- 
tinguished by their opulence, they were men of in- 
dependent fortunes* * : during the iate re\olutions they 
had learned to think for themselves on the momentous 
questions which divided the nation ; and their fanaticism, 
by converting their opinions into matters of conscience, 
had superadded an obstinacy of character not easily to 
be subdued. To Cromwell lnmsclf they always behaved 
with respect. They invited him with lour of his officers 
to sit as a member among them ; and they made him the 
oiler of the palace of Hampton court in exchange for his 
house of Newhall. Hut they belie\ed and showed that 
they were the masters. They scorned to submit to the 
dictation of their servants ; and, if they often followed 
the advice, they as often rejected the 1 ©commendations 
and amended the resolutions of the council of t<***e. 

One of the first subjects which engaged tlieir attention 
was a contest, in which the lord-general, with all his 
power, was foiled by tho boldness of a single individual. 
At the very moment when he hoped to read tho fruit of 
his dissimulation and intrigues, lie found himself unex- 
pectedly confronted by the same fearless and enter- 
prising demagogue, who, at the birth of the common- 
wealth, had publicly denounced his ambition, and ex- 
cited the soldiery against him. Lilburne, on the disso- 

• They have been generally described as men in trade, and of no educa- 

tion ; and because one of them, Praise <»od Harebotio, was alealhe* dealer 
in Fleet-street, the assembly is generally known by the denomination of 

Bare bone’s pailiamcnt. (Heath, 350.) It is, however, observed by one 
of them, that “ if all had not very bulky estates, yet they had free estates, 
" and*weie not of broken fortunes, or sucli us owed great sums of money, 
“ and stood in need of privilege and protection as iormeily.” Exact Rela- 
tion, 19. See also W hiieiock, 559. 
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lution of the long parliament, had requested permission 
of Cromwell to return from banishment. Receiving no 
answer, lie came over at Ins own risk, — a bold but im- 
prudent stop : for what indulgence could he expect from J ' 
that powerful adventurer, whom he hud so often de- 
nounced to the nation as “ a thief, a robber, an usurper, and 
“ a murderer ? ” On the day after his arrival in the 
capital he was committed to Newgate. It seemed a case 
which might safely be intrusted to a jury, II is return 
by the act of banishment had been made felony ; and of 
his identity there could be no doubt. But his former 
partisans did not abandon him in his distress. Petitions 
with thousands of signatures were presented, praying for 
a respite of the trial till the meeting of the parliament ; 
and Cromwell, willing, perhaps, to shift the odium from 
himself to that assembl) , gave Ins consent. Lilburne 
petitioned the new pail lament ; his wife petitioned; his 
friends from the neighbouring counties petitioned; the 
apprentices in London did not only petition, they threat- 
ened. But.the council laid before the house the depo- 
sitions of spies and informers to prove that Lilburne, 
during his banishment, had intrigued with the royalists 
against the commonwealth * ; and the prisoner himself, 
by the intemperance of his publications, contributed to 
irritate the members. They refused to interfere; and 
he was arraigned at the sessions, where, instead of duly 
pleading, he kept his prosecutors at buy during five ^ 
successive days, appealing to Magna Cliarta and the 
rights of Englishmen, producing exceptions against the 
indictment, and demanding his oyer, or the specification 
of the act for his banishment, of the judgment on which 
the act \ias founded, and of the charge which led to that 
judgment. The court was perplexed. They knew not 
how to refuse : for he claimed it as his right, and ne- 

• It appears from Clarendon’s Letters at the time, that Lilburne was 
intimate with Buckingham, and that Buckingham professed to expect 
much from him iu behalf of the loyal cause ; w hile, on the contrary, Cla- 
rendon believed that Lilburne would do nothing for it, and Buckingham 
not much more. Clareudou Pape is, lii. 75. 79* 98. 
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cessary for his defence. On the other hand, they could 
not grant it, because no record of the charge or judgment 
was known to exist. 

Ang. After an adjournment to the next sessions, two days 
11 ■ were spent in arguing the exceptions of the prisoner, 
and Ins right to the oyer. At length, on n threat that 
the court would proceed to judgment, lie pleaded not 
guilty. The trial lasted three diiys. llis friends, to the 
amount of several thousands, constantly attended ; some 
hundreds of them were said to be armed for the purpose 
of rescuing him, if he were condemned ; and papers 
were circulated that, if Lilburnc perished, twenty 
thousand individuals would perish with him. Cromwell, 
to encourage the court, posted two companies of soldiers 
in the immediate vicinity ; quartered three regiments of 
infantry, and one of cavalry, in the city ; and ordered a 
numerous force to march towards the metropolis. The 
l5 ' particulars of the trial are lost. We only know that the 
prosecutors were content with showing that Lilburnc 
was the person named in the act ; that the court directed 
the jury to speak only to that fact ; and that the prisoner 
made a long and vehement defence, denying the authority 
of the late parliament to banish him, because l'*g: lly it 
had expired at the king’s death, and because the house 
of commons was not a court of justice ; and, maintaining 
to the jury, that they were judges of the law as well as 
of the fact; that, unless they believed him guilty of 
crime, they could not conscientiously return a verdict 
which would consign him to the gallows ; and that an 
act of parliament, if it were evidently unjust, was es- 
sentially void, and no justitication to men, who pro- 
nounced according to their oaths. At a late hour at 
-0* night the jury declared him not guilty; and the shout 
of triumph, received and prolonged by his partisans, 
reached the ears of Crorfiwell at Whitehall, 
go. It was not, however, the intention of the lord-general 
that his victim should escape. The examination of the 
judges and jurymen before the council, with a certified 
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copy of certain opprobrious expressions, used by Lilburne Aug. 
in his defence, was submitted to the house, and an order 
was obtained that, notwithstanding his acquittal, he 
should bo confined in the Tower, and that no obedience jf 0v 
should be paid to any writ of habeas corpus issued from 26. 
the court of upper bench in his behalf. These measures 
gave great offence. It was complained, and with justice, 
that the men who pretended to take up arms against the 
king in support of the liberties of Englishmen, now 
made no scruple of trampling the same liberties under 
foot, whenever it suited tlicir resentment or interest * 

In the prosecution and punishment of Lilburne, the 
parliament was unanimous ; on most other points it was 
divided into two parties distinctly marked, that of the 
independents, who, inferior ill number, superior in 
talents, adhered to the lord-general and the council ; and 
that of the anabaptists, who, guided by religious and po- 
litical fanaticism, ranged themselves under the banner of 
major-general Harrison as their leader. These “ sec- 
taries” anticipated the reign of Christ with his saints 
upon earth ; they believed themselves called by Cod to 
prepare the way for this marvellous revolution ; and they 
considered it their duty to commence by reforming all 
the abuses which they could discover either in church or 
state t. 

In their proceedings there was much to which no one, 
who had embarked with them in the same cause, could 
reasonably object. They established a system of the 
most rigid economy ; the regulations of the excise were 
revised; the constitution of the treasury was simpli- 
fied and improved; unnecessary offices were totally 
abolished, and the salaries of the others considerably re- 
duced ; the public accounts were subjected to the most 

• • He was seut from the Toner to Elizabeth castle in Jersey, and aftei- 
wards become a quakcr in Dover castle. On the death of Cromwell he 
was discharged, a ud died in 1660. Sewell, 227 — 231. See Thurloe, 1. 324. 

367, 8, 9. 4 2d. 430. 435 411, 2. 451. 45 1. Exact Relation, (>. 5. Slate 
Trials, v, 415-450. Whitelock, 553. 560, 1, 3. 591. Journals, July 13, 

14; Au#. 2. 32. 27; Nov. 26. 
tThmloe, 1.392.6. 501. 515. 523. 
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rigorous scrutiny; new facilities were given to the sale 
of the 1 lands now considered as national property. Pro- 
vision was made for the future registration of marriages, 
births, and deaths *. But the fanaticism of their language, 
and the extravagance of their notions, exposed them to 
ridicule; their zeal for reform, by interfering with the 
interests of several different bodies at the same time, 
multiplied their enemies ; and, before the dissolution of 
the house, they had earned, justly or unjustly, the hatred 
of the army, of the lawyers, of the gentry, and of the 
clergy. 

1°. It was with visible reluctance that they voted the 
monthly tax of 120,000/. for the support of the military 
and naval establishments. They were, indeed, careful 
not to complain of the amount: their objections were 
pointed against the nature of the tax, and the inequality 
of the assessments t: but this pretext could not hide 
their real object from the jealousy of their adversaries, 
and their leaders were openly charged with seeking to 
reduce the number of the army, that they might lessen 
the influence of the general. 

2°. From the collection of the taxes they proceeded 
to the administration of the law. In almost e cry pe- 
tition presented of late years to the supreme auinorit) of 
the nation, complaints had been made of the court of 
chancery, of its dilatory proceedings, of the enormous 
expense which it entailed on its suitors, and of the sus- 

• For tin* Milulilyof marriage, if the parlies were minois, was requital the 
consent or the patents or guardians, ami the age of sixteen in the male, of 
fourteen m the female s ami in nil cases that the names of the parlies m tend- 
ing to lie mail ted should he given to the registrar of the parish, w hose duty 
it was to procluim them, according to tlieir wish, either in the eliurch attei 
the morning exeicise on tliree successive loid's days, or in the liiaikct 
place on three successive raaiket days. Having received from him a cer- 
tificate of the proclamations, containing unj exceptions which might huie 
been made, they were to exhibit it to u magistrate, and, lie ton* him, to 
pledge their fnitli to enrli other “ in tho presence ot God the searcher of 
** lieaits.” The religious ceremony was optional, the civil ntei*ssai> for 
the civil effects of mairiuge. See the Journals for the mouth of August, 
and ^eobell. 

^ In some places men paid hut tw'O ; in others, ten or twelve shillings 
in the pound. Exact Relation, p 1 0. The assessments fell on Vie ownei s, 
not ou the tenants. Thurloe, i. 753. 
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picious nature of its decisions, so liable to be influenced 
by tlie personal partialities and interests of the judge*. 
The long parliament had not ventured to grapple with the 
subject; but this, the little parliament, went at once 
to the root of tliecul, and voted that the whole sjsteni 
should he abolished. But then came the appalling 
difficulty howto dispose of the causes actually pend- 
ing in the court, and how to substitute in its place a 
less objectionable tribunal. Three bills introduced for 
that purpose were rejected as inapplicable or insufficient : 
the committee prepared a fourth ; it was read tw ice in 
one day, and committed, and would probably have 
passed, had not the subsequent proceedings been cut 
short by the dissolution of the parliament *<*. 

3°. But the reformers were not content with the aboli- 
tion of a single court : they resolved to cleanse the 
whole of the Augean stable. What, they asked, made 
up the law ? A \oluminous collection of statutes, many 
of them almost unknown, and many inapplicable to ex- 
isting circumstances ; the dicta of judges, perhaps ig- 
norant, frequently partial and interested ; the reports of 
cases, hut so contradictor) that they were regularly 
marshaled in hosts against each other; and the mages 
of particular districts, only to be ascertained through 
the treacherous memories of Che most aged of the inha- 
bitants. Englishmen had a right to know r the laws by 

* “ It \\ ns confidently reported by knowing gentlemen of worth, lint 
" there were depending in tli.it comt 211,000 ( 2 oi 11000 ? ; muses ; that some 
“ of them lmd been then* depending !r\e, some ten, some twenty, sumo 
“ thirty yeurs; nml that then? had lie* n spent in causes many huudieds, 
" nay, thousand-, ol' pounds, to the utter undoing ol' many lanulics.” Ex- 
act Relation, 12. 

t Journals, Aug 5; Oct. l/< 22? Nov. 3. Exact lie) it ion, 12 — 15. 
Tin- next jeni, however* Ciomwell took the task into his own hands, and, 
in 1655, published an ordinance, consisting of sixty-seven articles “lor 
“ the better regulating and limuinn the jurisdiction of the hit'll court ot 
“ chanceiy.” Wulrinyton and Whitelock, the commissioners of the ijreut 
seal, uud la- nth all, inastei oi the tolls, informed him by letti r, that they 
had sought the Lout, but did not leel themselves free to act according 
to the ord.uaufee. The prutectm took the seals from tlie two tirst, and 
£ave them to 1< unities and Lisle; l.enthall overcume his arm pies, and re- 
mained in oflice. See the ordinance in Scotch, 324 : the objections to it 
in Whitelock, 621. 
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which they were to be governed ; it was easy to collect 
from the present system all that was really useful ; to 
improve it by necessary additions ; and to comprise the 
whole within the small compass of a pocket volume. 
With this view, it was resolved to compose a new body 
of law; the task was assigned to a committee; and a 
commencement was made by a revision of the statutes 
respecting treason and murder *. But these votes and 
proceedings scattered alarm through the courts at 
Westminster, and hundreds of voices, and almost as 
many pens, were employed to protect from ruin the 
venerable fabric of English jurisprudence. They ridi- 
culed the presumption of these ignorant and fanatical 
legislators, ascribed to them the design of substituting 
the law of Moses for the law of the land, and conj'tired 
the people to unit.? in defence of their ow*n “birthright 
“ and inheritance,” for the preservation of which so 
many miseries had been endured and so much blood 
had been shed t. 

4°. From men of professed sanctity much had been 
expected in favour of religion. The sincerity of their 
zeal they proved by the most convincing test,- an act 
for the extirpation of popish priests and jcsuits, nod the 
disposal of two-thirds of the real and personal estates of 
popish recusants %. After this preliminary skirmish 
with antichrist, they proceeded to attack Satan himself 
“ in his strong hold ” of advowsons. It was, they con- 
tended, contrary to reason, that any private individual 
should possess the power of imposing a spiritual guide 
upon his neighbours ; anrl, therefore, they resolved that 


* Journds, Aug. IS, 19; Oct. 20. Exact Kelntion, 15—18. 
t The chiuge of wishing to introduce the law of (Jod was frequently re- 
pented by ('lomwell. It owed its existence to this that many would not 
ailow ol the punishment of death for theft, or of the distinction between 
manslaughtei and murder, became no such tilings are to be found in the 
law of Moses. Exact Relation, 17 

X To procure leady money lor the treasury, :t was proposed to allow ro- 
cus&vts to redeem the two-thirds lor their lives, at fout yArs’ purchase. 
This amendment passed, but with great opposition, ou the uround that it 
amounted to a toleintion of idolatry. Ibid. 11. Tliuxloe, i. 053. 
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presentations should be abolished, and the choice of the 
minister be vested in the body of the parishioners ; a 
vote which taught the patrons of livings to seek the pro- 
tection of the lord- general against the oppression of the 
parliament. From advowsons, the next step was to 
tithes. At the commencement of the session, after a 
long debate, it was generally understood that tithes 
ought to be done away, and in tlieir place a compensation 
be made to the impropriators, and a decent maintenance 
be provided for the clergy. The great subject of dispute 
was, which question should have the precedence in point 
of time, the abolition of the impost, or the substitution 
of the equivalent. For five months the committee in- 
trusted with the subject was silent : now, to prevent as 
it was thought, the agitation oi the question of advow- 
sons, they presented a report respecting the method of 
ejecting scandalous, and settling godly, ministers ; to 
which they appended their own opinion, that incumbents, 
rectors, and impropriators, had a property in tithes. 
This report provoked a debate of five days. When the 
question was put on the first part, though the committee 
had mustered all the force of the independents in its 
favour, it was rejected by a majority of two. The second 
part, respecting the property in tithes, was not put to 
the vote : its fate was supposed to be included ill that of 
the former ; aud it was rumoured through the capital 
that the parliament had voted the abolition of tithes, and 
with them of the ministry, which derived its maintenance 
from tithes *. 

Here it should be noticed that, on every Monday 
during the session, Feakes and Powell, two anabaptist 
preachers, had delivered weekly lectures to numerous 
audiences at Blackfriars. They were eloquent en- 
thusiasts, commissioned, as they fancied, by the Al- 
mighty, and fearless of any earthly tribunal. They in- 
troduced into their sermons most of the subjects dis- 


Joumals, July 15—19; Nov. 17 ; Dec. 1. 6—10, Exact Relation, 418—24. 
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cussed in parliament, and advocated the principles of 
their sect with a force and extravagance which alarmed 
Cromwell and the council. Their favourite topic was 
the Dutch war. God, they maintained, had given Hol- 
land into the hands of the English ; it was to he the 
landing place of the saints, whence they should proceed 

to pluck the w of Babylon from her chair and to 

estahli&li the kingdom of Christ on the continent ; and 
they threatened with every kind of temporal and ever- 
lasting woe the man, who should advise peace on any 
other terms than the incorporation of the United Pro- 
vinces with the commonwealth of England*. When it 
was known that Cromwell had receded from this demand, 
their indignation stripped the pope of many of those 
titles with which he had so long been honoured by the 
protestant churches, and the lord-general was publicly 
declared to be the beast in the Apocalypse, the old 
dragon, and the man of sin. Unwilling to invade the 
liberty of religious meetings, he for some time bore these 
Dec. insults with an air of magnanimity : at last he sum- 
b. moiled the two preachers before himself and the council. 
But the heralds of the Lord of Hosts quailed not before 
the servants of an earthly commonwealth : they returned 
rebuke for leb like, charged Cromwell with an unjusti- 
fiable assumption of power, and departed from the con- 
ference unpunished and unabashed t. 

By the public the sermons at Blaekfriuis were con- 
sidered as explanatory of the views and principles of 
the anabaptists in the house. The enemies of these 
reformers multiplied daily: ridicule and abuse were 
poured upon them from every quarter; and it became 
evident to all but themselves that the hour of their fall 
was rapidly approaching. Cromwell, their maker, had 

* Ifcvcrniu", one of the Dutch aiiibassadois, went tothe meeting on one 
of these occasions. In n letter, he s.i\s: "the scope niul intention is to 
" preach down jjincrnnieuts, i.ud to stir up the people against the united 
“ Net hoi lands. Itcing then in the iissemhU or the saints, I heard one 
*' pui> or, two seiiunns. liut, good God l w hat ciucl mul nboniitm do, and 
" most horrid trumpets of liie, minder, and flame.” Tbuiloe, i. 4451. 

t Thurloe, i. 44 534. 545. 5W). 301 . t ill. 
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long ago determined to reduce them to tlicir original 
nothing; and their last vote respecting the ministry 
appeared to furnish a favourable opportunity. The next 
day, the Sunday, he passed with his friends in secret 
consultation; on the Monday these friends mustered in 
considerable numbers, and at an early hour took their 
seats in the house. Colonel Sydenham rose. He 
reviewed all the proceedings of the parliament, con- Dec. 
elemned them as calculated to injure almost every in- !-• 
1 crest in the state, and, declaring that he would no 
longer sit in so useless an assembly, moved that the 
house should proceed to Whitehall, and deliver back 
the supreme power into the hands of him from whom it 
was derived. The motion was seconded and opposed ; 
but the independents had come to act not to debate. 
They immediately rose: the speaker, who was in the 
secret, left the chair ; the sergeant and the clerk accom- 
panied him, and near fifty members followed in a 
body. The reformers, only twcnt\ -seven in number. 

(for most of them had not yet arrived) gazed on each 
other with surprise ; their first resource was to fall to 
prayer ; and they were employed in that holy exercise, 
when Golf and White, two officers, entered, and re- 
quested them to withdraw. Being required to show 
their warrant, they called in a company of soldiers. No 
resistance was now ottered; the military cleared the 
house, and the keys were left with the guard *. 

In the mean while the speaker, preceded by the mace, 
and followed by Sjdenham and his friends, walked 
through the street to Whitehall. In the way, and after 
his arrival, he was joined by several members, by some 
through curiosity, by others through fear. At White- 
hall, a form of resignation of the supreme power was 
hastily engrossed by the clerk, subscribed by the speaker 
and his followers, and tendered by them to Cromwell. 

• Exact Rotation, 26, 26. True Narrative, 3. Thurloe, i. 730. G37. I 
adopt the number given by M.uisel, us lie could have no motive to di- 
minish it. 
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The lord- general put on an air of surprise : he was not 
prepared for such an offer, he would not load himself 
with so heavy a burthen But his reluctance yielded to 
the remonstrances and entreaties of Lambert and the 
officers, and the instrument was laid in a chamber of 
the palace for the convenience of such members as had 
not yet the opportunity of subscribing their names. On 
the third day^lio signatures amounted to eighty, an 
absolute majority of the whole house ; on the fourth, a 
now constitution was published, and Cromwell obtained 
the great object of his ambition,— the oflice and au- 
thority, though without the title, of king *. 

On that day, about one in the afternoon, the lord- 
general repaired in his carriage from the palace to 
Dec Westminster- hall, through two lines of military, corn- 
16. posed of five regiments of foot and three of horse. The 
procession formed at the door. Before him walked the 
aldermen, the judges, two commissioners of the great 
seal, and the lord mayor ; behind him the two councils 
of state and of the army. They mounted to the court of 
chancery, where a chair of slate with a cushion had been 
placed on a rich carpet. Cromwell was dressed in r suit 
and cloak of black velvet, with long boots, and • broad 
gold band round his hat. He took his place before the 
chair, between the two commissioners ; the judges stood 
in a half circle behind it, and the civic officers ranged 
themselves on the right, the military on the left, side of 
the court. 

• Exact Relation, 26. True Narrative, 4. Ludlow, ii. 33. Clarendon, 
iii. 484. Thurloe, t. 754. The author of this new constitution is not known 
Ludlow tells us that it was first communicated by Lambcit to a council of 
field officers. When some objections were made, he replied, that the 
general was willing to consider any amendments which might be proposed, 
but would not depart from the project itself. Some, therefore, suggested 
that, after the death of the present lord-general, the civil and military go 
vernment should be kept separate, and llint no protector should bo suc- 
ceeded by any of his relatives. This gave so much offence that, at a 
second meeting, Lambert, having informed them that the lord generul 
would take care of the civil administration, dismissed them to their re- 
spective commumK Ludlow, ii. 37- It is to thin, peth.ips, tbit the 
l)utch ambassador ulludes, when lie suns that Ciomwdl desisteu from 
his project of being declared king on accouuL of the displeasure Df the 
officers. Thuiloe, i. 644. 
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Lambert now came forward to address the lord-general. 
He noticed the dissolution oi the lite parliament, ob- 
served that the exigency of the lime required a strong 
and stable government, and prayed his excellency in the 
name of the array and of the three nations to accept the 
office of protector of the commonwealth. Cromwell, 
though it was impossible to conceal the purpose for 
which he had come thither, could not yet put off the 
habit of dissimulation ; and if, after some demur, he 
expressed his consent, it was with ail appearance of 
reluctance which no one present could bolieve to be 
real. 

Jessop, one of the clerks of the council, was next 
ordered to read the “ instrument of government,” con- 
sisting of forty-two articles. 1°. By it the legislative 
power was vested in a lord-protector and parliament, 
but with a provision that ever) act passed by the parlia- 
ment should become law at the expiration of twenty 
davs, even without the consent of the protector; unless 
he could persuade the house of the reasonableness oi 
his objections. The parliament was not to be adjourned, 
prorogued, or dissolved, without its own consent, within 
the first five months after its meeting ; and a new par- 
liament was to be called within three years after the dis- 
solution of the last. The number of the members was 
fixed according to the plan' projected by Vane at the 
close of the long'parliament, at four hundred for Eng- 
land, thirty for Scotland, and thirty for Ireland. Most 
of the boroughs were disfranchised, and the number of 
county members was increased. Every person pos- 
sessed of real or personal property to the value of *200J. 
had a right to vote *, unless he were a malignant or 
delinquent, or professor of the catholic faith ; and the 

• During the long pailiament this qualification had been adopted on 
the motion of Cromwell, in pluce of a clause recommended by the com- 
mittee, which (ja\e the elective franchise under different regulations to 
freeholders, cop\ holders, tenants lor life, and leaseholders See Journals 
30th Match, 1053. 

VOL. XI, 
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disqualifications to which the electors were subject, 
attached also to the persons elected. 2°. The executive 
power was made to reside in the lord-protcctor acting 
with the advice of his council. He possessed, moreover, 
the power of treating with foreign states with the advice , 
and of making peace or war, with the content , of the 
council. To him also belonged the disposal of the mili- 
tary and naval power, and the appointment of the great 
officers of state with the approbation of parliament, and, 
in the intervals of parliament, with that of the council, 
but subject to the subsequent approbation of the parlia- 
ment. 3°. Laws could not be made, nor taxes imposed, 
but by common consent in parliament. 4°. The civil 
list was fixed at 200,000/., and a yearly revenue ordered 
to be raised for the support of an army of 30,000 men, 
two- thirds infantry, and one-. third cavalry, with such a 
navy as the lord-protector should think necessary. 5°. 
All who professed faith in God by Jesus Christ were to 
be protected in the exercise of their religion, with the 
exception of prelatists, papists, and those who taugnt 
licentiousness under the pretence of religion. 6°. The 
lord-general Cromwell was named lord-protcctor; his 
successors were to be chosen b> the council. The irM, 
parliament w’as to assemble on the third of the following 
December; and till that time the lord-protector was 
vested with power to raise the monies necessary for the 
public service, and to make ordinances which should 
have the force of law, till orders were taken in parlia- 
ment respecting the same. 

At the conclusion, Cromwell, raising his right hand 
and his eyes to heaven with great solemnity, swore to 
observe, and cause to be obsen ed, all the articles of the 
instrument ; and Lambert, falling on his knees, offered 
to the protector a civic sword in the scabbard, which he 
accepted, laying aside his own, to denote that he meant 
to govern by constitutional, and not by military, au- 
thority. He then seated himself in the chair, put on 
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liis hat while the rest stood uncovered, received the seal 
from the commissioners, the sword from the lord mayor, 
delivered them back again to the same individuals, and, 
having exercised these acts of sovereign authority, 
returned in procession to his carriage, and repaired in 
state to Whitehall. The same day the establishment of 
the government by a lord protector and triennial parlia- 
ments, and the acceptance of the protectorship by the 
lord-general, were announced to the public by proclama- 
tion, with all the ceremonies hitherto used on the acces- 
sion of a new monarch *. 

It cannot be supposed that this elevation of Cromwell 
to the supreme power was viewed with satisfaction by 
any other class of men than his brethren in arms, who 
considered his greatness as the ; r own work, and expected 
from his gratitude their merited reward. But the nation 
was surfeited with revolutions. Men had suffered so 
severely from the ravages of war and the oppression of 
the military ; they had seen so many instances of 
punishment incurred by resistance to the actual pos- 
sessors of power ; they were divided and subdivided into 
so many parties, jealous and hateful of each other ; that 
they readily acquiesced in any change which promised 
the return of tranquillity in the place of solicitude, 
danger, and misery. The piotcctor, however, did not 
neglect the means of consolidating his own authority. 
Availing himself of the powers intrusted to him by the 
“ instrument,” he gave the chief commands in the army 
to men in whom lie could confide ; quartered the troops 
in the manner best calculated to put down any insurrec- 
tion ; and, among the multitude of ordinances which he 
published, was careful to repeal the acts enforcing the 
engagement ; to forbid all meetings on race-courscs or 
at cock-pits, to explain what offences should be deemed 
treason against his government ; and to establish a high 

• Whiteloek, 571 — 8. Thurloo, i. 639. 61 1 . Ludlow, ii. 40. The altera- 
tion in the leprcBentation, which liud been proposed in the long parlia- 
ment, was generally considered an implement. Clur. Hist, iiu 495. 
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court of justice for the trial of those who might be 
charged with such offences. 

He could not, however, be ignorant that, even among 
the former companions of his fortunes, the men who 
had fought and bled by his side, there were several who, 
much as they mered the general, looked on the pro- 
1654. tector with the most cordial abhorrence. They were 
stubborn unbending republicans, partly from political, 
partly from religious, principle. To them he affected to 
unbosom himself without reserve. He was still, lie pro- 
tested, the same humble individual whom they had for- 
merly known him. Had lie consulted his own feelings, 
“ ho would rather have taken the staff of a shepherd” 
than the dignity of protector. Necessity had imposed 
the office upon him ; he had sacrificed his own happi- 
ness to preserve his countrjmen from anarchy and ruin ; 
and, as he now bore the burthen with reluctance, he 
w'ould lay it down with joy, the moment he could do so 
with safety to the nation. But this language made few 
proselytes. They had too often already been the dupes 
of his hypocrisy, the victims of their own credulity; 
they scrupled not, both in public companies, and from 
the pulpit, to pronounce him “ a dissembling nerjured 
“villain;” and they openly threatened him ith “a 
“ worse fate than had befallen the last tyrant.” If it 
was necessary to silence these declaimers, it was also 
dangerous to treat them with severity. He proceeded 
with caution, and modified his displeasure by circum- 
stances. Some he removed from their commissions in 
the army and their ministry in the church ; others he 
did not permit to go at large, till they had given security 
for their subsequent behaviour ; and those who proved 
less tractable, or appeared more dangerous, he incarce- 
rated in the Tower. Among the last were Harrison, 
formerly his fellow-labourer in the dissolution of the 
long parliament, now his most implacable enemy ; and 
Feb. Feakcs and Pow r ell, the anabaptist preachers, who had 
30. braved his resentment during the last parliament. 
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Syuison, their colleague, shared their imprisonment, but July 
procured his liberty by submission*. 

To the royalists, as he feared them less, he showed 
less forbearance. Charles, who still resided in Paris, 
maiutamed a constant correspondence with the friends 
of his family in England, for the twofold purpose of 
preserving a party ready to take advantage of any revo- 
lution in his favour, and of deriving from their loyalty 
advances of money for his own support and that of his 
followers. Among the agents whom he employed, were 
men who betrayed his secrets, or pretended secrets, to 
his enemies t, or who seduced his adherents into ima- 
ginary plots, that by the disco\ery they might earn the 
gratitude of the protector. Of the latter class was an 
individual named Hen&haw, who had repaired to Paris, 
and been refused what he solicited, admission to the 
royal presence. On his return, he detailed to certain 
royalists a plan by which the protector might be assas- 
sinated on his way to Hampton-court, the guards at 
Whitehall overpowered, the town surprised, and the 
royal exile proclaimed. Men w’ere found to listen to his 
suggestions; and when a sufficient number was en- May 
tangled in the toil, forty were apprehended and ex- 24. 
amined. Of these, many consented to give evidence ; 
three were selected for trial before the high court of 
justice. Fox, one of the three, pleaded guilty, and thus, June 
by giving countenance to the pvidence of Henshaw, 30. 
deserved and obtained his pardon. Vow ell, a school- j u | y 
master, and Gerard, a young gentleman two-and-twenty 6. 
years of age, received judgment of death. The first 10. 
suffered on the gallows, glorying that he died a martyr 
in the cause of royalty. Gerard, before he was beheaded, 
protested in the strongest terms that, though he had 

• Thurloe, i. 641, S ; ii. 67, 8. Whitelock. 580. 8. 596. Ludlow, ii. 4"J. 

t Clarendon informs Nicholas (June 18), that in reality no one secret 
had been betrayed or discovered. Clar. Pap. tit. 847. But this is doubtful : 
for Willis, one of the committee called 4 uie sealed knot, 1 who was im- 
prisoned, but discharged iu September (Perfect Account, No. 194 ), proved 
afterwards a traitor. 
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heard, he had never approved of the design*. In the 
depositions it was pretended that Charles had given his 
consent to the assassination of the protector. Though 
Cromwell professed to disbelieve the charge, yet as a 
measure of self-defence he threatened the exiled prince 
that, if any such attempt wcic encouraged, he should 
have recourse to retaliation, and, at the same time, inti- 
mated that it would be no dilficult matter for him to 
execute his threat 

On the same scaffold, hut an hour later, perished a 
foreign nobleman, only nineteen years old, Don Panta- 
leon Sa, brother to Guimaraes the Portuguese ambas- 
16’>3. sador. Six months before, he and Gerard, whose execu- 
Nov. tion we have just noticed, lmd quarrelled in the New 
Exchange. Pantaleon, the next evening, repaired to 
the same place with a body of armed followers ; a fray 
ensued; Greenway, a person unconcerned in the dis- 
pute, was killed by accident or mistake ; and the Portu- 
guese fled to the house of the ambassador, whence they 
were conducted to prison by the military. The people, 
taking up the affair as a national quarrel, loudly de- 
manded the blood of the reputed murderers. On behalf 
of Pantaleon it was argued : 1°. that he wa an am- 
bassador, and therefore answerable to no one but his 
master : 2 U . that he was a person attached to the em- 
bassy, and therefore covered by the privilege of his prin- 
cipal. But the instrument, which he produced in proof 

* State Trials, v. 517—510 Thurloe. ii 416. 44G, 7. 'Whitelnck.591, 2, 
3. Ileushuw was riot pioduceri on the tiial. It was pretended that lie 
liad escaped Hut we learn from Thurloe that lie was safe in the Tower, 
and so Gerard sus|*erted iu his speech on the scaffold. 

+ Cromwell did not giw credit to the plots for murdering him. Thuiloe, 
li. 512. 533. Clarendon writes thus on the subject to his Irieud Nicholas: 
“ I do assure you upon my credit 1 do not know, and upon my confidence, 
“ the king does not, ol nuv such design. Mauy wild, loolish pel sons pro- 
“ pose wild things to the king, which he civilly discountenances, and then 
" they nnd their Irieud- brag what they hour, or could do ; and, nr, doubt, 

* in some such noblo rage that hath now fallen out which they ‘alk so 
“muphofat laindon, and by which many lioneat men are iu prison, of 
*’ which whole nutter the king knows no more than secretary Nichols*, 

* doth.” (liar. Pap. iii. 247- See, howe\er, the account of Sexby’s ulot in 
thn next chapter. 
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of the first allegation, was no more than a written pro- 
mise that lie should succeed his brother in office ; and 
in reply to the second, it was maintained that the privi- 
lege of an ambassador, whatever it might be, was per- 
sonal, and did not extend to the individuals in his suite. l fi 5t. 
At the bar, after several refusals, he was induced by the^- v 
threat of the ppine forte et dure to plead not guilty ; 
and liis demand of counsel, on account of his ignorance 
of English law, was rejected on the ground that the 
court was “ of counsel equal to the prisoner and the 
“ commonwealth.” He was found guilty, and con- 
demned, with four of liis associates. To three of these 
the protector granted a pardon ; but no entreaties of the 
several ambassadors could prevail in favour of Pan- 
taloon. lie vas sacrificed, if wo believe one of them, to 10. 
the clamour of the people, wliose feelings were so ex- 
cited, that when his head fell on the scaffold, the specta- 
tors proclaimed their joy by the most savage yells of 
exultation *. It was the very day on which his brother, 
perhaps to propitiate the protector, had signed the treaty 
between Hie two nations. 

These executions had been preceded by one of a very 
different description. Colonel Worsley had apprehended 
in his bed a catholic clergyman, of the name of South- 
worth, who, thirty-seven years before, had been con- 
victed at Lancaster, and sent into banishment. The old 
man (he had passed liis seventy-second year), at his ar- 
raignment, pleaded that ho had taken orders in the 
church of Rome, hut was innocent of any treason. The 
recorder advised him to withdraw his plea, and gave him 
four hours for consideration. But South worth still 
owned that he was a catholic and in orders ; judgment 
of death was pronounced ; and the protector, nutwith- 

* Sot* in State Trials, v. 401 — 51R, a numerous collection of AullioiiticB 
and opinions inspecting this cast*. Also ibid. 536 That Punluleon nod 
his friends \veio armed, cannot be denied : was it tor leietigo? So it 
would appear Irom the relation in Sonieis’ Tracts, iii. 65, Wliilelock, 56ft 
and State Tiialb, v. 4H2. Was it solely lor deleuce? Such is the evidence 
nf Melham (Thurloe, ii. 222), and the assertion of 1’auUleou at Iub death. 
Wliilelock, ii. 595. 
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standing the urgent solicitations of the French and 
Spanish ambassadors, resolved that he should suffer. It 
was not that Cromwell approved of sanguinary punish- 
ments in matters of religion, but that he had no objec- 
tion to purchase the good will of the godly by shedding 
pc the blood of a priest. Whether it were through cu- 
b riosity or respect, two hundred carriages and a crowd of 
horsemen, followed the hurdle on which Southworth was 
drawn to the place of execution. On the scaffold, ho 
spoke with satisfaction of the manner of his death, but 
at the same time pointed out the inconsistency of the 
men who pretended to have taken up arms for liberty of 
conscience, and yet shod the blood of those who differed 
from them in religious opinions. He suffered the usual 
punishment of traitors * . 

The intelligence of the late revolution had been re- 
ceived by the military in Ireland and Scotland with open 
murmurs on the part of some, and a suspicious acquies- 
cence on that of others. In Ireland, Fleetwood knew 
not how to reconcile the conduct of his father-in-law 
with his own principles, and expressed a wish to resign 
the government of the island; Ludlow anil Jones, both 
stanch republicans, looked on the protector as a In po- 
crite and an apostate, and though the latter was more 
cautious in his language, the former openly refused to act 
as civil commissioner under the new constitution ; and 
in most of the garrisons several of the principal officers 
made no secret of their dissatisfaction : in one case they 
even drew up a remonstrance against “ the government 
“ by a single person . 0 But Cromwell averted the storm 
which threatened him, by his prudence and firmness. 
He sent his son Henry on a visit to Fleetwood, that he 
might learn the true disposition of the military ; the 
more formidable of his opponents were silently with- 
drawn to England ; and several of the others found 
themselves suddenly but successively deprived of their 

* Thurloo.ii. 406. Whitelock, 599. Challoner, ii. 354. Knars* borough’* 
Collections, MS. 
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commands. In most cases interest proved more power- 
ful than principle : and it was observed that out of the 
numbers, who at first crowded to the anabaptist conven- 
ticle at Dublin as a profession of their political creed, al- 
most all who had anything to lose, gradually abandoned 
it for the more courtly places of worship. Even the ana- 
baptists themselves learned to believe that the ambition 
of a private individual could not defeat the designs of 
the Lord, and that it was better for men to retain their 
situations under the protector, than, by abandoning them, 
to deprive themselves of the means of promoting the 
service of God, and of hastening the reign of Christ upon 
earth *. 

In Scotland the spirit of disaffection equally prevailed 
among the superior officers ; but their attention was 
averted from political feuds by military operations. In 
the preceding years, under the appearance of general 
tranquillity, the embers of war had continued to smoulder 
in the highlands : they burst into a flame on the de- 
parture of Monk to take the command of the English 
fleet. To Charles in France, and his partisans in Scot- 
land, it seemed a favourable moment ; the earls of Glen- 
cairn and Balcarras were successively joined by Angus, 
Montrose, Athol, Seaforth, Kenmure, and Lome, the son 
of Argyle; and Wogan, an enterprising officer, landing Nov. 
at Dover, raised a troop of loyalists in London, and, tra- 22. 
versing England under the colours of the commonwealth, 
reached iu safety the quarters of his Scottish friends. 

The number of the royalists amounted to some thousands : 
the nature of the country, and the affections of the 
natives were in their favour ; and their spirits were sup- 
ported by the repeated, but fallacious, intelligence of the 
speedy arrival of Charles himself at the head of a con- 
siderable force. A petty, but most destructive, warfare 
ensued. Robert Lilburne, the English commander, ra- 
vaged the lands of all who favoured the royalists ; the 
royalists, those of all who romained neuter, or aided 
• Thurloe, iL 149, 150. 162. 214. 
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their enemies. But in a short time personal feuds dis- 
1654. trusted the councils of the insurgents ; and, as the right 
j ' of Glencairn to the chief command was disputed, Mid- 
dleton arrived with a royal commission, which all were 
required to obey. To Middleton the protector opposed 
April Monk. It was the policy of the former to avoid a battle, 
8. and exhaust the strength of his adversary by marches 
and counter-marches in a mountainous country, without 
July the convenience of roads or quarters: but in an attempt 
to elude his pursuer, Middleton was surprised at 
Loch Garry by the force under Morgan ; his men, em- 
barrassed in the do tile, were slain or made prisoners ; 
and his loss taught the royalist leaders to deserve mercy 
by the promptitude of their submission. The earl of 
Aug. Tullibardinc set the example; Glencairn followed; 
-4- they were imitated by their associates; and the lenity 
of Monk contributed as much as the fortune ol' war to 
the total suppression of the insurgents*. Cromwell, 
April however, did not wait for the issue of the contest. Be- 
lli. fore Monk had joined the army, he published three or- 
dinances, by which, of his supreme authority, he incor- 
porated Scotland with England, absolved the natives 
from their allegiance to Charles Stuart, abobMied the 
kingly olfice and the Scottish parliament, with all 
tenures and superiorities importing servitude and vassal- 
age, erected courts-barun to supply the place of the 
jurisdictions which he had taken away, and granted a 
free pardon to the nation, with tlic exception of numer- 
ous individuals whom he subjected to different degrees 
of punishment. Thus the whole frame of the Scottish 
constitution was subverted : yet no one ventured to re- 
monstrate or oppose. The spirit of the nation had been 
broken. The experience of the past, and the presence of 
the military, convinced the people that resistance was 
fruitless : of the nobility, many languished within the 

• t See the ratification of the surrenders of Tullibiirdine, (J en cairn. 
He riot, Forrester, Kenmure, Montrose, and Seafortli, dated at different 
times between Aug. and Jnn. 10, in the Council I)ook, 1633, Feb. 7. 
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walls of their prisons in England, and the others were 
ground to the dust by the demands of their creditors or 
the exactions of the sequestrators; and even the kirk, 
which had so often bearded kings on their thrones, 
was taught to feel that its authority, howc\er it might 
boast of its celestial origin, was no match for the earthly 
power of the English commonwealth*. Soon after 
Cromwell had called his little parliament the general 
assembly of the kirk met at the usual place in Edin-^dy 
burgh; and Dickson, the moderator, had begun his * 
prayer, when colonel Cottcrcl, leaving two troops of horse 
and two companies of foot at the door, entered the house, 
and inquired by what authority they sate there; Was it 
by authority of the parliament, or of the commander of 
the forces, or of the English judges in Scotland? The 
moderator meekly but firmly replied, that they formed 
a spiritual court, established by God, recognised by law, 
and supported by the solemn league and covenant. But 
this was a language which the soldier did not, or would 
not, understand. Mounting a bench, lie declared that 
there existed no authority in Scotland which was not de- 
rived from the parliament of England: that it was his 
duty to put down even illegal assumption of power ; and 
that they must immediately depart or suffer themselves 
to be dragged out b) the military under his command. 

No one offered to resist: a protestation was hastily 
entered on the minutes; and the whole body was 
marched between two files of soldiers through the streets, 
to the surprise, and grief, and horror of the inhabitants. 

At the distance of a mile from the city Cotterel dis- 
charged them with an admonition, that, if any of them 
were found in the capital after eight o'clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, or should subsequently presume to 
meet in greater numbers than three persons at one time, 
they would be punished with imprisonment, as dis- 
turbers of the public peace. " Thus/’ exclaims Baillie, 

• Scohell, 289. 293—5. Whitolock, 58a 597.9. Burnet, i. 58-61 Buillie, 
ii. 2Ti] 381. Milton, state Pap. 130. 131. 
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“ our general assembly, the glory and strength of our 
“ church upon earth, is by your soldiery crushed and 
“ trode under foot. For this our hearts are sad, and our 
“ eyes run down with water V* 

Yet after this they were permitted to meet in synods 
and presbyteries, an indulgence which they owed not to 
the moderation of their adversaries, but to the policy of 
Vane, who argued that it was better to furnish them 
with the opportunity of quarrelling among themselves, 
than, by establishing a compulsory tranquillity, allow' 
them to combine against the commonwealth. For the 
ministers were still divided into resolutioners and pro- 
testors, and the virulence of this religious feud appeared 
txf augment in proportion, as the parties were deprived of 
real power. The resolutioners were the more numerous, 
and enjoyed a greater share of popular favour: but the 
protestors were enemies of Charles Sluart, and there- 
fore sm*c of the protection of the government. Hence it 
happened that in every struggle for the possession of 
churches — and such struggles continually happened be- 
tween the two parties— the piotestors were invariably 
supported against the voice of the people by the swords 
of the military +. 

By foreign powers the recent elevation of Cromwell 
was viewed without surprise. They were aware of his 
ambition, and had anticipated his success. All who had 
reason to hope from his friendship or to fear from his 
enmity, offered their congratulations, and ambassadors 
and envoys from most of the princes of Europe crowded 
to the court of the protector. He received them with all 
the state of a sovereign. From his apartments in the 

• Baillie, ii. 370. 

■f Id. 371 — 6 . 3t50. Burnet, i.62. Whilst Bnillie weeps over the state of 
tlie kirk, Kirktou exults at the progress of the gospel. “ I verily believe," 
he writes, “there were more souls converted unto Christ in "that short 
“ period of time than in any seuson since the Reformation. Ministers 
“ were painful, people were diligent. At their solemn communions many 
" congregations met in groat multitudes, some dozen of ministers used to 
'* preach, and the people continued as it wero in a sort of trai ce (so 
“ serious were they in spnitual exercises) for three days at least.’* Kirk* 
ton, 54, 55. 
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Cockpit he had removed with his family to those which 
in former times had been appropriated to the king : they 
were newly furnished in the most costly and magnificent 
style ; and in the ban quoting- room was placed a chair 
of state on a platform, raised by three steps above the 
floor. Here the protector stood to receive the ambassa- 
dors. They were instructed to make three reverences, 
one at the entrance, the second in the midway, and the 
third at the lower step, to each of which Cromwell 
answered by a slight inclination of the head. When 
they had delivered their speeches, and received the reply 
of the protector, the same ceremonial was repeated at 
their departure- On one occasion he was requested to 
permit the gentlemen attached to the embassy to kiss his 
hand ; but he advanced to the upper step, bowed to each 
in succession, waved his hand, and withdrew. On the 
conclusion of peace with the States, the ambassadors 
received from him an invitation to dinner. He sate 
alone on one side of the table, they, with some lords of 
the council on the other. Their ladies were entertained 
by the lady protectress. Afier dinner both parties 
joined in the drawing-room : pieces of music were per- 
formed, and a psalm was sung, a copy of which Cromwell 
gave to the ambassadors, observing that it was the best 
paper that had ever passed between them. The enter- 
tainment concluded with a walk in the gallery *. 

This treaty w T ith the united provinces was the first 
which engaged the attention of the protector, and was 
not concluded till repeated victories had proved the 
superiority of the English navy, and a protracted nego- 
ciation had exhausted the patience of the States. In 
the preceding month of May the hostile fleets, each con- 
sisting of about one hundred sail, had put to sea, the 
English commanded by Monk, Dean, Penn, and 
Lawson; the Dutch by Van Tromp, De Ruyter, De 

• Clarendon Papers, iii. 210. Thnrloe, i. 60. 69. 154. 257. It appears 
from the Council Hook that the quartet ly expense of the protector's family 
amounted to 35,000/. 1655, Mat di 14. 
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Witte, and Evert sens. While Monk insulted the coast 
Juiit*' °* Holland. Van Tramp cannonaded the town of Dover. 

2 t l * They afterwards met each other off the North Foreland, 
and the action continued the whole day. The enemy 
lost two sail ; on the part of the English, Dean was 
killed by a chain shot. He fell by the side of Monk, 
who instantly spread his cloak over the dead body, that 
the men might not be alarmed at the fate of their com- 
mander. 

3 # The battle was renewed the next morning. Though 
Blake, with eighteen sail, had joined the English in the 
night, Vail Tramp, fought with the most determined 
courage ; but a panic penaded his lleet; his orders were 
disobeyed ; several captains lied from the superior fire 
of the enemy ; and, ultimately, the Dutch sought shelter 
within the Wielings, and along the shallow coast of 
Zeeland. They lost one-and-twenty sail : thirteen 
hundred men were made prisoners, and the number of 
killed and wounded was great in proportion 1e . 

Cromwell received the news of this \ielory with 
transports of joy. Though lie could claim no share in the 
merit (for the licet owed its success to the exertions of 
the government which he had overturned), lie w« aware 
that it would shed a lustre over his own adminM » ation ; 
and the people were publicly called upon to return thanks 
to the Almighty for so signal a favour. It was observed 
that on this occasion he did not command hut invite ; 
and the distinction was hailed by his admirers as a proof 
of the humility and singlemindedness of the lord-general t. 

To the States, the defeat of their lleet proved a sub- 
ject of the deepest regret. It was not the loss of men 
and ships that they deplored : such loss might soon be re- 
paired ; but it degraded them in the eyes of Europe by 
placing them in the posture of suppliants deprecating the 

• Whitflnrk. 557. Ludlow, li. 27- Heath, 344. Lo Clerc, i. 333, 
llusnage, i. 307. It appears from the letters in Thurloc, that the English 
fought ut the distaucc of.h Of cunnun shot, till the enemy fell into coufusiou, 
and begun to fly, when their disabled ships were snnnunded, and cap- 
tured hy the English frigates. Thuiloe, i. 260, 270. 3. 7, 8. 

\ Whilelnck, 558. 
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anger of a victorious enemy. In consequence of the 
importunate entreaties of the merchants, they hail pre- 
viously appointed ambassadors to make proposals of peace 
to the new government ; hut these ministers did not ^ 
quit the coast of Holland till after the battle ; and their 
arrival in England at this particular moment was uni- 
versally attributed to a conviction of inferiority arising 
from the late defeat. They were introduced with due J,1 “ w 
honour to his excellency and the council ; but found ltmm 
them unwilling to recede from the high demands formerly 
made by the parliament. As to the claim of indemnifi- 
cation for the past, the ambassadors maintained that, 
if a balance were struck of tlieir respective losses, the 
Dutch would he found the principal sufferers ; and, to 
the demand of security for the future, they replied, that 
it might he obtained by the completion of that treaty, 
which had been interrupted by the sudden departure of 
St. John and Strickland from the Hague. The obstinacy j u | 
of the council induced the ambassadors to demand pass- 19. 
ports for tlieir return ; but means were found to awaken 
in them new hopes, and to amuse them with new pro- 
posals. In the conferences, Cromwell generally bore 
the principal part. Sometimes he chided the ambassa- 
dors in no very courteous terms : sometimes he described 
with tears the misery occasioned by the war ; hut he was 
always careful to wrap up his meaning in such obscurity, 
that a full month elapsed before the Dutch conld dis- ‘J6. 
tiuctly ascertain his real demands. They were then in- 
formed, that England would waive the claim of pecuniary 
compensation, provided Van Trump were remotedfora 
while from the command of tlieir licet, as an acknowledg- 
ment that he was the aggressor : but that, on the other 
hand, it was expected that the States should consent to 
the incorporation of the tivo countries into one great 
maritime power, to be equally under the same govern- 
ment, consisting of individuals chosen out of both. This 
was a subject on which the ambassadors had no power 
to treat ; and it was agreed that two of their number 
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should repair to the Hague for additional instruc- 
tions *. 

’ ^ But, a few days before their departure, another battle 
had been fought at sea, and another victory won by the 
English. For eight weeks Monk had blockaded the 
entrance of the Texel ; but V an Tromp, the moment his 
fleet was repaired, put to sea, and sought to redeem the 
honour of the Belgic (lag. Each aduiiral commanded 
about one hundred sail ; and as long as Tromp lived, 
the victory hung in suspense ; he had burst through the 
English line, and returned to his first station, when lie 
fell by a musket shot ; then the Dutch began to wa\er ; 
in a short time they lied, and the pursuit continued till 
midnight. That winch distinguished this from every 
preceding action was the order issued b> Monk to make 
no prizes, but to sink or destroy the ships of the cnem>. 
Hence the only trophies of victory were the prisoners, 
men who had been picked up after they had thrown 
themseWes into the water, or had escaped in boats from 
the wrecks. Of these, more than a thousand were 
brought to England, a sufficient proof that, if the loss 
of the enemy did not amount to twenty sail, as stated by 
Monk, it exceeded nine small vessels, the utmost allowed 
by the States *K 

During the absence of the other ambassadors, Crom- 
well sought several private interviews with the third who 
remained, Beverniug, the deputy from the States of 
Holland; and the moderation with which he spoke ol‘ 
the questions in dispute, joined to the tears with w'hich 
he lamented the enmity of two nations so similar in then- 
political and religious principles, convinced the Dutcli- 
Oet. man that an accommodation might be easily and promptly 
19. attained. At his desire his colleagues returned; the 
N° v conferences were resumed ; the most cheering hopes 
* were indulged; when suddenly the English commis- 

• Set* on this subject a multitude of original p.ipers in riinrloe.i. 868* 
2H4 302. 8 815. 6. 340. 362. 2 381. 2. 324 401. 

t Le Cloic, i. 3J5 Husimge, i. 313. S»*\#*iiil Proceedings. No. 197. 
Perfect Dituuul, No. 18?. Tlmiloe, i. 392 420. 448. 
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sioners presented seven- and -twenty articles, conceded m 
a tone of insulting superiority, and demanding sacrifices 
painful and degrading. A few days later tlie parliament 
was dissolved ; and, as it was evident that the interests 
of the new protector required a peace, the ambassadors 
began to affect indifference on the subject, and demanded 
passports to depart. Cromwell, in his turn, thought 
proper to yield ; some claims were abandoned ; others 
were modified, and every question was adjusted with 
the exception of this, whether the king of Denmark, the 
ally of the Dulch, who, to gratify them, had seized and 
confiscated twenty-three English merchantmen in the 
Baltic*, should bo comprehended or not m the treaty. 

The ambassadors were al Gravesend on their way home, 1G51. 
when Cromwell proposed a new expedient, which they *^ in * 
approved. They proceeded, ho\vc\ or, to Holland; oh- ’* 
tained the approbation of the several States, and returned 
to put an end to the treaty. But here again, to their Yeh. 
surprise, new obstacles arose. Bcverning had ineauti- 28. 
ously boasted of his dexterity ; he had, so he pretended, 
compelled the protector to lower his demands by threat- 
ening to break off the negotiation ; and Cromwell now 
turned the tables upon him by playing a similar game. 

At the same time that lie rose in some of his demands, 
he equipped a licet of one hundred sail, and ordered 
several regiments to embark. The ambassadors, aware . .. 
that the States had made no provision to oppose this 5 
formidable armament, reluctantly acquiesced; and on 
the 5tli of April, after a negotiation of ten months, the 
peace was definitively signed f. 

By this treaty the English cabinet silently abandoned 
those lofty pretensions which it had originally put forth. 

It made no mention of indemnity lor the past, of security 


• i. 289. 

t Thui toe, 1 570. 60". 616. 624. 643. G30 ; 11 . 9. 19. 28. 36 74, 5. 123. 137. 
193. 197. Le Clcrr. i. 340—3. During the whole nPKutuilion, it appears 
from thebe papers that the dispatches of, and to, the uitihiibsudorb were 
opened, and copies of almost all the resolutions taken In the States pro- 
cured, b) the council of state. Sec particularly ii. 99. 153. 

VOL. XI. 
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for the future, of the incorporation of tlic two slates, of 
the claim of search, of the tenth herring, or of the ex- 
clusion of the prince of Orange from the office of stadt- 
holdcr. To these humiliating conditions the pride of 
the States hud refused to submit ; and Cromwell was 
content to accept two other articles, which, while they 
appeared equally to affect the two nations, were in reality 
directed against the Stuart family and its adherents. 
It was stipulated that neither commonwealth should 
harbour or aid the enemies, rebels, or exiles, of the other : 
but that either, being previously required, should order 
such enemies, rebels, or exiles, to leave its territory, under 
the penalty of death, before the expiration of twenty- 
eight days. To the demand, that tlic same respect 
which had been paid to the flag of the king should be 
paid to that of the commonwealth, the Dutch did not 
object. The only questions which latterly retarded the 
conclusion of the treaty, related to the compensation to 
he made to the merchants for ihe depredations on their 
trade in the East Indies before, and the detention of 
their ships by the king of Denmark during, the war. It 
was, however, agreed that arbitrators should he chosen 
out of both nations, and that each government slicui lbe 
hound by their award *. These determined that the 
island of Polerone should he restored, and damages to 
the amount of 170,000/. should be paid to the English 
East India Company ; that 3,615/. should be distributed 
among the heirs of those who suffered at Amboyna ; and 
that a compensation of 97,973/. should be made to the 
traders to the Baltic t. 

• Dumont, v. par. 11 . 74. 

t Seethe aw ard, ihul. 85. 88 Hy Sagiedo, the Venetian ambassador, 
who rosided during the war at Amsterdam, we are told that the Dutch uc 
hnowledged the Ions of 1,122 men of war und meichuntmen ; and that the 
expense of this war exceeded that of their twenty years’ hostilities with 
Spain. He states that their inferiority arose from throe causes ; that the 
English ships were of great ei hulk ; llie English cannon were of bias’*, nnd 
of R largei caliber; and Lbe number of priyes mudo by the English at the 
commencement crippled tho maritime icsources ol their enemies. Rela- 
tione, Le Clerc states that tho Dutch employed 100,000 mon in the 
herring fishery, i. 321. 
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On one subject, in the protector’s estimation of con- 
siderable importance, he was partially successful. Pos- 
sessed of the supreme power himself, he considered 
Charles as a personal rival, and made it his policy to 
strip the exiled king of all hope of foreign support. 

From the prince of Orange, so nearly allied to the royal 
family, Cromwell had little to fear during his minority ; 
and, to render him incapable of benefiting the royal 
cause in his more mature age, he attempted to exclude 
him by the treaty from succeeding to those high offices 
which might almost be considered as hereditary in his 
family. The determined refusal of the States had in- 
duced him to withdraw the demand ; but he intrigued, 
through the agency of Bcverning, with the leaders of 
the Louvestcin party *, and obtained a secret article, by 
which the States of Holland and West Friesland pro- 
mised never to elect the piince of Orange for their stadt- 
holder, nor suffer him to have the chief command of 
the army and navy. But the secret transpired; the 
other States highly resented this clandestine negotiation ; 
complaints and remonstrances were answered by apolo- 
gies and vindications; an open schism was declared 
between the provinces, and c\ery day added to the ex- 
asperation of the two parties. On the whole, liowe^r, 
the quarrel was favourable to the pretensions of the 
young prince, from the dislike with which the people 
viewed the interference of a foreign potentate, or rather, 
as they termed him, of an usurper, in the internal ar- 
rangements of the republic +. 

The war in whicli the rival crowns of France and Spain 1053. 
had so long been engaged, induced both Louis and 
Philip to pay their court to the new protector. Alonzo 
de Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador, had the ad\an- 
tage of being on the spot. He waited on Cromwell to 


• The leaders of llie republicans wero so failed, because they bad been 
confined in tliu castle ol lainvestein, whence they were discharged on the 
death of the late iiriuce ofOinuge. 

t Dumont. 79. Thnrloe, vul.ii. iii Vaughan, i. 9. 11. Ln Deduction, or 
Defence of the States of Ilollaud, in Le Clcic, i. 345 , and ltaannge, i. 342. 
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present to him the congiatulations of his sovereign, and 
to oiler to him the support of the Spanish monarch, if he 
should feel desirous to riie a step higher, and assume the 
style and office of king. To so Mattering a message, a 
most courteous answer was returned ; and the ambas- 
sador proceeded to propose an alliance between the two 
powers, of which the great object should be to confine 
within reasonable bounds the ambition of France, which, 
for so many years, had distuibed the tranquillity of 
Europe. This was the sole advantage to which Philip 
looked: to Cromwell the benefit would be, that France 
might bo compelled to refuse aid and harbour to Charles 
Stuart and lus followers: and to contract the obligation 
of maintaining jointly with Spain the protector in the 
government of the three kingdoms. Cromwell listened, 
but ga\e no answer : he appointed commissioners to dis- 
cuss the proposal, but forbade them to make any promise, 
or to hold out any hope of his acquiescence. When Don 
Alonzo communicated to them the draft of a treaty 
which ne had all hut concluded with the deputies ap- 
pointed by the late parliament, he was asked whether 
the king of Spain would consent to a free trade to the 
West Indies, would omit the clause respecting the in- 
quisition, reduce to an equality the duties on foreign 
merchandise, and give to the English merchant the pre- 
emption of the Spanish wool. He replied, that his mas- 
ter would as soon lose his eyes as suffer the interference 
of any foreign power on the two first questions : as to 
the others, satisfactory adjustments might easily be 
made This was sufficient for the present. Cromwell 
affected to consider the treaty at an end ; though the 
real fact was, that he meditated a very different project 
in his own mind, and was careful not to be precluded by 
premature arrangements *. 

The French ambassador, though he commenced his 

• Thurloo, i. 705. 759, JGO. Dumont, v. part ii p. 106. The clause 
lespoctuur the inquisition was one which secured the English trailers hum 
beiDC,' qiolested by that con it, ou condition that they gave no Hcundnl ; modo 
ne dent suundalum This condition Ci ora well wished to be withdrawn. 
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negotiation under less propitious auspices, had the ad- 
dress or good fortune to conduct it to a more favourable 
issue. That the royal family of France, from its relation- 
ship to that of England, was ill-disposed towards the 
commonwealth, there could be no doubt : but its incli- 
nations were controlled by the internal feuds which dis- 
tracted, and the external war which demanded, the 
attention of the government. The first proof of hostility 1 6*8. 
was supposed to be given before the death of the king, Oct. 
by a royal an€t prohibiting the importation into France 
of English woollens and bilks'; and this was afterwards 16 19 
met by an order of parliament equally prohibiting the 
importation into England of French woollens, silks, arid 
wines. The alleged infraction of these commercial re- 
gulations led to the arrest and subsequent condemnation 
of vessels belonging to both nations: each government 
issued let tors- of marque to the sufferers among its sub- 
jects ; and the na\al commanders received instructions 
to seek that compensation for the individuals aggrieved 
which the latter were unable to obtain of tlicim elves *. 
Thus the maritime trade of both countries was exposed 
to the depredations of private and national cruisers, 
while their respective governments were considered as 
remaining at peace. But in 1651, when the cardinal 
Mazarin had been banished from France, it was resolved 
by Cromwell, who had recently won the battle of Wor- 
cester, to tempt the fidelity of d’Estrades, the governor 
of Dunkirk and a dependant on the exiled minister. 

An officer of the lord-general's regiment made to 
d’Estrudcs the offer of a considerable sum, on condition 
that he would deliver the fortress into the hands of the 
English ; or of the same sum, with the aid of a military 
force to the caidmal, if he preferred to treat in the name 

• See the instructions to Pophani “In respect that many of the 
" English so spoiled .ire nol able to uiidogn the ehaige of setting forth 
" (ships of their cm n to make sc/mes by spelt letters-ol marque ; .... jou 
" shall, as in the way ami execution of justice. Bei/e, arrest, ike. such shipR 
" '»ud vessels ol the said Fiench king or any of his subject®, ns son shall 
" think iit....Rnd the sumo keep in jour custody, till the piu'mment de- 
"dare their fuither resolution concerning the same.” Thuiloc, 1. 144# 
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of his patron. The governor complained of the insult 
offered to his honour ; hut intimated that, if the English 
wished to purchase Dunkirk, the proposal might be ad- 
u * dressed to his sovereign. The hint was taken, and the 
offer was made, and debated m the royal council at 
Poictiers. The cardinal, w ho returned to France at the 
very time, urged its acceptance*; but t ho queen-mother 
and the other counsellors were so unwilling to give the 
English a footing in France, that he acquiesced in their 
opinion, and a refusal was returned. Cromwell did not 
fail to resent the disappointment. B> the facility which 
he afforded to the Spanish levies in Ireland, their army 
in Flanders was enabled to reduce Oravolmes, and, soon 
May afterw ards, to invest Dunkirk. That fortress was on 
8 * the point of capitulating when a French flotilla of seven 
sail, carrying from twenty to thirty guns each, and laden 
with stores and provisions, was descried stealing along the 
Sept, short* to its relief. Blake, who had received secret orders 
ff from the council, gave chase; the whole squadron was 
captured, and the next day Dunkirk opened its gates t. 
By the French court this action was pronounced an un- 
provoked and unjustifiable injury : but Mazarin coolly cal- 
culated the probable » onsequcnecs of a war, and, after 
Dec. some time, sent over Bordeaux, under the pretence of 
Iff claiming the captured ships, but in reality to oppose 
the intrigues of the agents of Spain, of the prince of 
Conde, and of the rity of Bordeaux, who laboured to 
obtain the support of the commonwealth in opposition 
to the French court %. 

1633. Bordeaux lrad been appointed ambassador to the par- 
Fcb. liament : after the inauguration of Cromwell, it became 
21. necessary to appoint him ambassador to his highness 
the protector. But in what style was Louis to address 


* Hero Louis XIV., to whom wo are indebted for thiB nnpedote, ol>n#>rves, 
that it wns the cardinal’s maxim de pourvoir, a quclque prix qu’il tdt, aux 
affaire* pie-entes, persu wle quo les nt.mx Hveiiii, trmmMuieut leur romede 
dans I’a'vt'mr memo. (Euvie& do Loni* XIV. 1. 170. 
t Ibid 168-170. See also Heath, 325 Thurlne.i 214 Whitelock, 543 . 
f Journals, 14 Dec. 1632 Clur. Pap. iii. 105. 123. 132. TUurloe. i. 436. 
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the usurper by letter? “Mon cousin ” was offered and 
refused ; “ mou frere/' which Cromwell sought, was 
offensive to the pride of the monarch ; and, as a tem- 
perament between the two, “ monsieur le protecteur” 
was given and accepted. Bordeaux proposed a treaty 
of amity, by which all letters-of-marque should be re- 
called, and the damages suffered by the merchants of 
the two nations be referred to foreign arbitrators. To 
thwart the efforts of his rival, Don Alonzo, abandoning 
his former project, brought forward the proposal of a new 
commercial treaty between England and Spain. Crom- 
well was in no haste to conclude with either. He was 
aware that l lie war between them was the true cause of 
these applications ; that he held the balance in his 
hand, and that it was in his power at any moment to 
incline it in favour of either of the two crowns. His de- 
termination, indeed, had long been taken : but it was not 
his purpose to let it transpire ; and when he was asked 
the object of the two great armaments preparing in the 
English ports, he refused to give any satisfactory ex- 
planation *. 

In this state of the treaty, its further progress was for lG5d. 
a while suspended by the meeting of the protector's 
first parliament. He had summoned it for the 3d of 
September, his fortunate day, as he perhaps believed 
himself, as he certainly wished it to be believed by 
others. But the 3d happened in that year to fall on a 
Sunday; and, that the sabbath might not be profaned 
by the agitation of worldly business, he requested the 
members to meet him at sermon in Westminster-abbey 
on the following morning. At ten the procession set 
out from Whitehall. It was opened by two troops of 
life-guards ; then rode some hundreds of gentlemen and 

• Thurloe, i. 760 j ii. 61 1 13. 228. 559. 587- Au obstacle mbs opposed 
to Ilia progress of the treaty l»j the conduct of l)e Bans, a dependent on 
Mazariu, and bent to aid Bordeaux with his advice. After some time, it 
wus dtbfoveied that this man (whether by order of the ministei, or at the 
solicitation of the royalibts, is uncertain) was intriguing with the male- 
£ rom well compelled him to return to France. Thurloe, ii. 809* 
wl. 412. 43/, 
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officers, bareheaded, and in splendid apparel: immedi- 
ately before tlic carriage walked the pages and lackeys 
of the protector in rich liveries, and on each side a cap- 
tain of the guard; behind it came Claypolc, master of 
the horse, leading a charger magnificently caparisoned, 
and Claypole was followed by the great officers of state 
and the members of the council. The personal appear- 
ance of the protector formed a striking contrast with the 
parade of the proce&sion. Ho was dressed in a plain 
suit, after the fashion of a country gentleman, and was 
chiefly distinguished from his attendants by his superior 
simplicity, and the privilege of wearing his hat. Aftei 
sermon, he placed himself in the chair of state in the 
painted chamber, while the members seated themselves, 
uncovered, on benches ranged along the walls. The 
protector then rose, took ofl'lns hat, and addressed them 
in a speech which lasted three hours. It was, after his 
usual style, verbose, involved, and obscure, sprinkled 
with quotations from Scripture to veliesh the piety of 
the saints, and seasoned with an affectation of modesty to 
disarm the enmity of tlic republicans. Ho described 
the state of the nation at the close of the last parliament. 
It was agitated by the principles of the levellers ‘end- 
ing to reduce all to an equably ; by the doctrines of the 
fifth-monarchy men, subversive of civil government; 
by religious theorists, the pretended champions of liberty 
of conscience, who condemned an established ministry 
as Babylonish and antichristian ; and by swarms of 
jesuits, who had settled in England an episcopal juris- 
diction to pervert the people. At the same time the 
naval war with Holland absorbed all the pecuniary re- 
sources, while a commercial war with France and Por- 
tugal cramped the industry, of the nation. He then 
bade them contrast this picture with the existing state 
of things. The taxes had been reduced ; judges of talent 
and integrity had been placed upon the bench; the 
burthen of the commissioners of the great seal had been 
lightened by the removal of many descriptions of causes 
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from the court of chancery to the ordinary courts of law ; 
and “ a slop had been put to that heady way for every 
“ man, who pleased, to become a preacher.” The war 
with Holland had terminated in an advantageous peace; 
treaties of commerce and amily had been concluded 
with Denmark and Sweden* ; a similar treaty, which 
would place the British trader beyond the reach of the 
inquisition, had been signed with Portugal, and another 
was in progress with the ambassador of the French 
uionareh. Thus had the government brought the three 
nations by hasty strides towards the land of promise; it 
was for the parliament to introduce them into it. The 
prospect w as bright before them ; let them not look back 
to the onions and flesh-pols of Egypt. lie spoke not as 
their lord, but their fellow-servant, a labourer with them 
in the same good w'ork ; and would therefore detain 
them no longer, but desire them to repair to their own 
house, and to choose their speaker *1*. 

To procure a parliament favourable to his designs, all 
the power of the government had been employed to in- 
fluence the elections ; the returns had been examined 
by a committee of the council, under the pretext of see- 
ing that the provisions of the “instrument” were ob- 
served ; and the consequence was that the lord Grey of 
Groby, major Wildman, and some other noted republi- 
cans, had been excluded by command of the protector. 
Still he found himself unable to mould the house to his 
wishes. By the court, Lent hall was put in nomination 

• That with Sweden was negotiated by Wliitelock, who had been sent 
oil that mission against his will by the influence of Cromwell. The object 
wu& to detach Sweden from the interest ot Fiance, and engage it to main- 
tain the libeity ol tiude in the Baltic, uyauirtl Deununk, which was under 
the uiflucuce of Holland. It was concluded Apul It. After the peace 
'Aith Holland, the D inisli mon.m h hastened to appeuse the protector; the 
treaty wluoh, though said by Ciomwell to be already concluded, was not 
signed till eleven days afterwards, stipulated that the English traders 
should pay no other customs or dues than the Dutch. Thus they were 
enabled to import n tval stores on the same terms, while befoie, on ac- 
count of the heavy duiies, they bought them at second hand of the Dutch. 
See the Treaties in Dumont, v. par. ii. p. 80. 92. 

t Compare the official copy printed by G Suwbridge. 1654, with the Ab- 
stract by Wluteiock (599, 600), aud by Bordeaux. Thurloe, ii. 518. Seo 
also Journals, Sep. 3, 4. 
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for the office of speaker ; by the opposition, Bradshaw, 
the boldest and most able of the opposite part}. After 
a short debate, Ler.thall was chosen, by the one, be- 
cause they knew Inin to be a timid and a time-serving 
character ; by the otliei, because they thought that, to 
place him in the chair, was one step towards the revival 
of the long parliament, of which he had been speaker. 
But no one ventured to pioposp that he should be 
offered, according to ancient custom, to the acceptance 
of the supreme magistrate. This was thought to savour 
too much of ro)alty *. 

It was not long before the relative strength of the 
parties was ascertained After a sharp debate, in winch 
it was repeatedly asked why the members of the long 
parliament then present should not resume the authority 
of which they had been illegally deprived by force, and 
by what right, but that of the sword, one man presumed 
to “ command his commanders,” the question was put, 
that the house resolve itself into a committee, to deter- 
mine whether or not the gov ui mnent shall be m a single 
person and u parliament ; and, to the surprise and alarm 
of Cromwell, it was carried against the couit ’w a ma- 
jonty of five voices *1*. The leaders of the <»} position 
were Bradshaw, llazleng, and Scot, who now contended 
in the committee that the existing government emanated 
from an incompetent authority, and stood in opposition 
to the solemn determination of a legitimate parliament; 
while the piotuctorists, with equal warmth, maintained 
that, since it had been approved by the pc >plo, the only 
real source of power, it could not be subject to levisiou 
by the representatives of the people. The debate lasted 

• II appear* fiom tlie Council Honk (1C54, Aug 21), th it, on that day, 
letters weie de^patclud to tin shenfls, < ontoiniuj: tiu* n.uin ■> oi the mem- 
bers who had been appiim (1 liv lie roincil, with uidcis to give them 
nntne to ullund The letters t » the inoie distant plans \.tu sent Urst, 
that Lhe\ imi'ht all be nceivcd about the saim time 

+ Join nalu, Si pt 8. M.inv ol thoie who \ olid m the mapm y did not 
object to the authonty ot the piobctor, Imt to the snuin* l on which it 
emanated,— a wulteo lUbliumeut, the <iuthoi ol which w is mknown. 
T hey wished it to be settled ou hun by act ol path unent. 'lhuiloc. u, 606. 
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several days, during which the commonwealth party Sept, 
gradually increased in number. That the executive 
power might be piofitably delegated to a single indivi- 
dual, was not disputed ; but it was contended that, of 
right, the legislate authority belonged e\clusi\ely to 
the parliament. The officer^ and (ourticrs, finding that n. 
the sense of the house was against them, dropped the 
question of right, and fled to that of expediency : in the 
existing ciieumstanccs, the public safety required a 
check on the otheiwisc unbounded power ui parliament; 
that check could be no other than a co oidmato au- 
thority possessing a negati\c voice; and that authority 
was the piotector, who had been pointed out to them by 
Providence, acknowledged by I lie people in their ad- 
dresses, and confu med by ilie < mditions cxpiessed m 
the mdentuios of the memheis. It was replied, that the 
mconvt money of such a dunk had induced the nation 
to abolish the kingly government ; that the addresses of 
the people cxpiessed then joy f >1 tin n deliverance from 
the incapacity of the little pailinment, not their appro- 
bation of the new government , that Providence often 
permits what it disapproves; and tint the indentures 
were an artifice of the court, which could not have force 
to bind the supreme power. To reconcile the disputants, 
a compromise between the pm ties had been planned; 
but Cromwell would not suffer the experiment to be 
tried*. Having ordered Ilanison, whose paitisans 
were collecting signatures to n petition, to he taken into 12 
custody, he dcspahlied three leamients to occupy the 
principal posts in the city, and commanded the attend- 
ance of the house in the painted chamber. There, lay- 
ing aside that tone of uiodcMy which he had hitheito 
assumed, he frankly told the memheis that his calling 
was from God hi-> testimony fiom tne people; and that 
no one but God and the people should ever take liis 
office from linn It was not of Ins seeking : God knew 
that it was lus utmost ambition to lead the life of a 
• See introduction to Urn ion s Diary, xxiv— xvui. 
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country gentleman; but imperious circumstances had 
imposed it upon him. The long parliament brought 
their dissolution upon themselves by despotism, the 
little parliament by imbecility * *• . On each occasion he 
found himself invested with absolute power over the 
military, and, through the military, over the three 
nations. But on each occasion he was anxious to part 
with that power; and if, at last, he had acquiesced in 
the instrument of government, it. was because it made 
the parliament a check on the protector, and the pro- 
tector a check on the parliament. That he did not bring 
himself into his present situation, he had God for a 
witness above, his conscience for a witness within, and a 
cloud of witnesses without : he hail the persons who at- 
tended when he took the oath of fidelity to “ the instru- 
u ment the officers of the army in the three nations, 
who testified their approbation by their signatures; the 
city of London, which feasted him ; the counties, cities, 
and boroughs, that hail sent him addresses ; the judges, 
magistrates, and sheriffs, who acted by his commission ; 
and the very men who now stood before linn, for they 
came there in obedience to his writ, and under the ex- 
press condition that “ the persons so chosen should not 
“ have power to change the government as settled in 
** one single person and the parliament.” He would, 
therefore, have them to know, that four things were 


• It in remarkable* that, iu noticing the despotism i»r the long purlm- 
meut. he makes mention of l he very same tiling, which his enemy J.il- 
liuruc urged against il : " by taking the judgment, both in capital ami 
“ criminal things, to themselves wlio in Ibimer times were riot known to 
“ exercise such a judicature.” He boldly maintains that they meant to 
perpetuate themselves by filling up vacancies as they oeeuiied, and bad 
made several applications 10 him to obtain lus consent, lie adds, " l'oor 

*• men, under tins nihitrary power, were driven like flocks of sheep by 40 
u in a nun mug, to the couflicntioii of goods and estates, without uny man 
“ being able to give a reason that two of them hud tleservud to forfeit a 
“shilling. I tell you the iiuth ; and my soul, and ninnv persons whose 
"faces 1 see in tins place, weie exceeding y grieved at these things, and 
" knew not which way to help it, but by their mournings, and giving tlieir 
“ negatives when the otchmoii seived.*’ 1 notice this piosage, because 
•inoHhe diseoM-rv of the sequestrators’ papers it has been thought from 
the regularity with which their boobs weie kept, and the seeming equity 
of their proceedings, as they are entered, that little injustice was done. 
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fundamental; 1°. that the supreme power should be 
vested in a single person and parliament ; 2°. that the 
parliament should be successive and not perpetual ; 3°. 
that neither protector nor parliament alone should pos- 
sess the uncontrolled command of the military force ; 
and 4°. that liberty of conscience should be fenced round 
with such barriers as might exclude both profaneness 
and persecution. The other articles of the instrument 
were less essential ; they might be altered with circum- 
stances ; and he should always be ready to agree to what 
was reasonable. But he would not permit them to sit, 
and yet disown the authority by which they sate. For 
this purpose he had prepared a recognition which he 
required them to sign. Those who refused would be 
excluded the house : the rest would find admission, and 
might exercise tlieir legislative power without control, 
lor his negative lemuined in force no longer than twenty 
days. Let them limit his authority if they pleased. He 
would cheerfully submit, provided he thought it for the 
interest of the people *. 

The members, on their return, found a guard of sol- 
diers at the door of the house, and a parchment for sig- 
natures lying on a table in the lobby. It contained the 
recognition of which the protector had spoken ; a pledge 
that the subscribers would neither propose nor consent 
to alter the government, as it was settled in one person 
and a parliament. It was immediately signed by Lent- 
liall, the speaker; his example was followed by the court 
party; and in the course of a lew days almost three 
hundred names were subscribed. The stanch republicans 
refused : yet the sequel showed that their exclusion did 
not give to the court that ascendency in the house 
which had been anticipated t. 

• Printed by G. Saw bridge, 1634. 

t Tlmrloe, ii. G06. Whiteloek, 605.— Journals, Sept. 5 — ]8. Fleetwood, 
from Dublin, asks Tlimloe. “ llow cim it to passe, that this last teste 
'* van not at the drst sitting of the house ?” ii. 620. See in Arelitpol. xxiv. 
U9, a letter showing that several, who reiused io subnet ibe at first tluoiigh 
motives of conscience, dul so later This wan m consequence nl a ileclsrii- 
tion that the recognition did not comprehend all the furly-two article* in 
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About this time an extraordinary accident occurred. 
Among the presents which Cromwell had received from 
foreign princes, were six Friesland coach-horses from 
Sept, the duke of Oldenburg. One day, after he had dined 
24. with Thurloc under the rhade in the park, the fancy 
took him to try the mettle of the horses. The secretary 
was compelled to enter the carriage ; the protector, for- 
getful of his station, mounted the box. The horses at 
first appeared obedient to the hand of the new coachman ; 
but the too frequent application of the lash drove them 
into a gallop, and the protector was suddenly precipitated 
from his seat. At first, he lay suspended by the pole 
with his leg entangled in the harness ; and the explo- 
sion of a loaded pistol in one of his pockets added to the 
fright and the rapidity of the horses : but a fortunate 
jerk extricated liis foot from his shoe, and he fell under 
the body of the carriage without meeting with injury 
from the wheels. He uas immediately taken up by Lis 
guards, who followed at full speed, and conveyed to 
Whitehall; Thurloe leaped from the door of the car- 
riage, and escaped with a sprained ancle and some severe 
bruises. Both were confined to their chambers for a 
longtime; but by many, their confinement was attri- 
buted as much to policy as to indisposition. Tin cava- 
liers diverted themselves by prophesying that, as his first 
fall had been from a coach, the next would be from a 
cart i to the public, the explosion of the pistol revealed 
the secret terrors which haunted his mind, that sense of 
insecurity, those fears of assassination, which are the 
usual meed of inordinate and successful ambition*. 

The force so lately put on the parliament, and the 
occasion of that force, had opened the eyes of the most 
devoted among his adherents. His protestations of dis- 
interestedness, his solemn appeals to Heaven in testi- 
mony of his wish to load the life of a private gentleman, 
were contrasted with his aspiring and arbitrary conduct; 

" llie instrument,” but only what concerned the government by a single 
person, and successive parliaments. See Journals, Sept. 14. 

* II uuth, 363. Thurloe, it. 652 , 3 . 672 . Ludlow, li. 63. Vaughan, i. 69. 
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and the house, though deprived of one-fourth of its 
number, still contained a majority jealous of his designs, 
and anxious to limit his authority. The accident which 
had placed his life in jeopardy naturally led to the con- 
sideration of the probable consequences of his death ; 
and, to sound the disposition of the members, the ques- 
tion of the succession was repealedl) , though not for- 
mally, introduced. The remarks which it provoked Oct. 
afforded little encouragement to his hopes: yet, when 13. 
the previous arrangements had been made, and all 
the dependents of the government had been mustered, 
Lambert, having in a long and studied speech detailed 
the evils of elective, the benefits of hereditary, succession, 
moved that the office of protector should be limited to 
the family of Oliver Cromwell, according to the known 
law of inheritance. To the surprise and the mortifica- 
tion of the party, the motion was negatived by a division 
of two hundred against eighty voices; and it was re- 
solved that, on the death of the protector, his successor 
should be chosen by the parliament if it were sitting, 
and by the council in the absence of parliament *. 

This experiment had sufficiently proved the feelings 
of the majority. Aware, however, of their relative 
weakness, they were careful to give Cromwell no tangible 
cause of offence. If they appointed committees to revise 
the ordinances which he had published, they affected to 
consider them as merely provisional regulations, supply- 

• Thurloo, i.669 681. 685. Whitelock, 607. Journals, Nov. 30. Though 
the house was daily occupied with the important question of the govern- 
ment. it found leisure to inquire into the theological opinions of John 
Middle, who may be styled the father of the English Unitarians. He had 
l>een thuce impnsoned by the long pailinnieut, and was at lust liberated 
by tho net of oblivion in 16.'>2. The repubheution of his opinions nttiacted 
the notice of the present parliament : to the questions put to him by the 
speaker, he implied, that he could now here find in S< ripturc that Chust or 
the Holy Gho<*i is called Qod ; and it was resolved that he should be com- 
mitted to the Gatehouse, and thuta bill to punish him should be prepared. 

The dissolution saved his life ; and, by application to the upper bench, he 
recovered Iiik liberty s but wus again arrested in 1655, and sent to the isle 
of Reilly, to remain lor life in the castle of St. Man. Cromwell discliaiged 
him in 1658; but he was again sent to Newgate iu 1662, where he died 
the same year. See Vita liidelh, the short account Journals, Dec. 12, 

13, 1654. Wood, iii. 59 1, and liiog. Brit. 
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ing the place of laws till the meeting of parliament. If 
they examined in detail the forty-two articles of “the 
instrument,” rejecting some, and amending others, they 
still withheld their unhallowed hands from those sub- 
jects which he had pronounced sacred, — the four im- 
mo\able pillars on which the new constitution was built. 
Cromwell, on his part, betrayed no symptom of impa- 
tience; but waited quietly for the moment when he 
had resolved to break the designs of his adversaries. 
They proceeded with the revision of “ the instrument 
1654. their labours were embodied in a bill, and the bill was 
•1 n « read a third time. During two days the courtiers pro- 
longed the debate by moving a variety of amendments; 

22. on the third Cromwell summoned the house to meet 
him in the painted chamber. Displeasure and contempt 
were marked on his countenance ; and the high and 
criminatory tone which ho assumed taught them to feel 
how inferior the representatives of the people were to the 
representative of the army. 

They appeared there, he observed, with the speaker at 
their head, as a house of parliament. Yet, what had 
they done as a parliament ? He never had played, he 
never would play, the orator : and therefore lie would 
tell them frankly, they had done nothing, hur five 
months they had passed no bill, had made no address, 
had held no communication with him. As far as con- 
cerned them, he had nothing to do but to pray that God 
would enlighten their minds and give a blessing to their 
labours. But had they then done nothing? Yes: they 
had encouraged the cavaliers to plot against the com- 
inonw'oalth, and the levellers to intrigue with the 
cavaliers. By their dissension they had aided the fanatics 
to throw the nation into confusion, and by the slowness 
of their proceedings liad compelled the soldiers 1o live 
at free quarters on the country. They supposed that 
lie sought to make the protectorship hereditary in his 
family. It was not true ; had they inserted such a provi- 
sion iu “ the instrument,” on that ground alone he would 
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have rejected it. He spoke in the fear of the Lord, who 
would not be mocked, and with the satisfaction that his 
conscience did not belie his assertion. The different 
revolutions which had happened were attributed to his 
cunning. How blind were men who would not see the 
hand of Providence in its merciful dispensations, who 
ridiculed as the visions of enthusiasm the observations 
“ made by the quickening and teaching Spirit !’* It was 
supposed that he would not be able to raise money with- 
out the aid of parliament. But “ he had been inured 
“ to difficulties, and never found God failing, when he 
“ trusted in him.” The country would willingly pay on 
account of the necessity. But was not the necessity of 
his creation? No: it was of God; the consequence of 
God’s providence. It was no marvel, if men who lived 
on their masses and service-books, their dead and 
carnal worship, were strangcis to the works of God ; but 
for those who had been instructed hy the Spirit of God, 
to adopt the same language, and su> \hat men were the 
cause of these things, when God had done them, this 
was more than the Lord would bear. But that he might 
trouble them no longer, it was his duty to tell them that 
their continuance was not for the benefit of the nation, 
and therefore he did then and there declare that he 
dissolved the parliament *. 

This was a stroke for which his adversaries were un- 
prepared. “ The instrument" had provided that the par- 
liament should continue to sit during five months, and it 
still wanted twelve da>s of the expiration of that term. 
But Cromwell chose to understand the clause not of calen- 
dar but of lunar months, the fifth of which had been com- 
pleted on the preceding evening. Much might ha\ e been 
urged against such an interpretation ; hut a military force 
\tas ready to support the opinion of the protector, and 
prudence taught the most reluctant of his enemies to 
obey. 

• Punted by Henry Hills printer to his highness the lord protiotoi, 
1054 Wlnteloek, 610 — 618. Journal^ Jan. 19, 20. 22. 
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The conspiracies to which he had alluded in his 
speech had been generated by the impatience of the two 
opposite parties, the republicans and the royalists. Of 
the republicans some cared little for religion, others were 
religious enthusiasts, but both were united in the same 
cause by one common interest. The first could not 
forgive the usurpation of Cromwell, who had reaped the 
fruit, and destroyed the object of their labours ; the 
second asked each other how they could conscientiously 
sit quiet, and allow so much blood to have been spilt, 
and treasure expended, so many tears to have been shed, 
and vows offered in vain. If the) “ hoped to look with 
41 confidence the king of terrors in the face, if they 
*' sought to save themselves from the bottomless pit, it 
“ was necessaiy to espouse once more the cause of him 
44 who had called them forth in their generation to 
44 assert the freedom of the people and the privileges of 
“parliament*.” Under these different impressions, 
pamphlets were published exposing the hypocrisy and 
perjuries of the protector; letters and agitators passed 
from regiment to regiment ; and projects were suggested 
F*‘b. and entertained for the surprisal of Cromwell’s person, 
and the seizure of the eastlc of Edinburgh, of Hull, 
Portsmouth, and other places of strength. Rut it was 
not easy for the republicans to deceive the vigilance, or 
elude the grasp of their adversary. He dismissed all 
officers of doubtful fidelity from their commands in the 
army, and secured the obedience of the men by the substi- 
tution of others more devoted to his interest; by his 
order, colonel Wildman was surprised in the very act of 
dictating to his secretary a declaration against the 
government, of the most offensive and inflammatory 
tendency ; and lord Grey of Groby, colonels Alured, 
Overton, and others, were arrested, of whom some re- 
mained long in confinement, others were permitted to 
go at large, on giving security for their peaceable be- 
haviodr +. 

* Sin* Thurloc, iii. 29 ; and Milton’s State* Papers, 132. 

f Thurloe, lit passim. While lock, 608—620. Hates, 290, 291. 
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Tho oilier conspiracy, though more extensive in its 
ramifications, proved equally harmless in the result. 
Among the royalists, though many had resigned them- 
selves to despair, there were still many whose enthusiasm 
discovered in each succeeding event a now motive for 
hope and exultation. They listened to every tale which 
flattered their wishes, and persuaded themselves, that 
oil the first attempt against the usurper they would be 
joined by all who condemned his hypocrisy and ambition. 

It was in vain that Charles, from Cologne, where he had 
fixed his court, recommended caution ; that he conjured 
his adherents not to stake his and their hopes on projects, 
by which, without being serviceable to him, they would 
compromise their own safety. They despised his warn- 
ings ; they accused him of ind ilence and apathy : they 
formed associations, collected arms, and fixed the four- 
teenth of February for simultaneous risings in most coun- 
ties of England *. The day was postponed to March 7 ; 
hut Charles, at their request, proceeded in disguise to 
Middloburgli in Zeeland, that he might he in readiness 
lo cross over 1o England; and lord Wilmot, lately 
created Earl of Rochester, w'th sir Joseph Wagstaff, 
arrived to take the command of the insurgents, the first 
in the northern, the second in the western counties. It jvi.,,. 
was the intention of Wagstaff to surprise Winchester 7. 
during the assizes: but the unexpected arrival of a 
troop of cavalry deterred him from the attempt. He 
waited patiently till the judges proceeded to Salisbury ; 
and, learning that their guard had not accompanied 
them, entered that city with 200 men at five o’clock in the 1 1 . 
morning of Monday. The main body with their leader took 
possession of the market-place, while small detachments 
brought away the horses from the several inns, liberated 
the prisoners in the gaol, and surprised the sheriff and 
the two judges in their beds. At first Wagstaff gave 


* Clurrndon (Hist. iii. 552) m made to assign the 18th of April for the 
day of rising; but all the documents, as well as his own nairalivc, prove 
this to be an error. 
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orders that these three should he immediately hanged ; 
for they were traitors acting under the authority of the 
usurper : then, pretending to relent, he discharged the 
judges on their parole, but detained the sheriff a 
prisoner, because lie had refused to proclaim Charles 
Stuart. At two in the afternoon he left Salisbury, but 
not before he had learned to doubt of the result. Scarcely 
a man had joined him of the crowd of gentlemen and 
yeomen whom the assizes had collected in the town ; 
and the Hampshire royalists, about two hundred and 
fifty horse, had not arrived according to tlieir promise. 
From Salisbury the insurgents marched through Dorset- 
shire into the county of Devon. Their hopes grew 
fainter every hour : the further they proceeded, their 
Mar. number diminished ; and, on the evening of the third 
day, they reached Soutlimoltou in a state of exhaustion 
and despondency. At that moment, Captain Crook, 
who had followed them for several hours, charged into 
the towoi with a troop of casalry. Hardly a show of re- 
sistance was made ; Ponruddock, Grove, and Jones, three 
of the leaders, w ith some fiity others, w'ere made prison- 
ers : the rest, of whom Wagstaff had the good fortune to 
bconc, aided by the darkness of the night, effected their 
escape *. 

The Hampshire royalists had commenced their march 
for Salisbury, when, learning that Wagstaff had left that 
city, they immediately dispersed. Other risings at the 
same time took place in the counties of Montgomery, 
Shropshire, Nottingham, York, and Northumberland, 
but everywhere with similar results. The republicans, 
ardently as they desired to see the protector humbled in 
the dust, were unwilling that his ruin should be effected 
by a party whose ascendency appeared to them a still 
more grievous evil. The insurgents were ashamed and 
alarmed at the paucity of their numbers ; prudence taught 
them to disband before they proceeded to acts of hostility ; 

k 

• Whitelock, 020. Thuiloc, iii. 263. 295. 306. Heath, 367. Clarendon, 
ill. 551. 560. Ludlow, li. 69. Vauglun, 1.119. 
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and they slunk away in secrecy to their homes, that 
they might escape the proof, if not the suspicion, of guilt. 
Even Rochester himself, sanguine as he was by disposi- 
tion, renounced the attempt ; and, with his usual good 
fortune, was able to thread back his way, through a 
thousand dangers, from the centre of Yorkshire to the 
court of the exiled sovereign at Cologne*. 

Whether it was through a feeling of shame, or appre- 
hension of the consequences, Cromwell, even under the 
provocations which he had received, ventured not to 
bring to trial any of the men who had formerly fought 
by his side, and now combined against him because he 
trampled on the libci ties of the nation. With the 
royalists it was otherwise. H>‘ knew that their suffer- 
ings would cxeite little commiseration in those whose 
favour he sought ; and he was anxious to intimidate the 
more eager by the punishment of their captive associates. 
Though they had surrendered under articles, l’cnrudduck ^ u y 
and Grove were beheaded at Exeter; about fifteen l, ‘ 
others suffered in that city and in Salisbury ; and the 
remainder were sent to be sold for slaves in Barbadoes t. 

To these executions succeeded certain measures of pre- 
caution. The protector forbade all ejected and sequestered 
clergymen of tho church of England to teach as school- 
masters or tutors, or to preach or use the church service 
as ministers either in public or private ; ordered all 
priests belonging to the church of Rome to quit the 
kingdom under tho pain of death ; banished all cava- 
liers and catholics to the distance of twenty miles from 
the metropolis; prohibited the publication in print of 
any news or intelligence without permission from the se- 
cretary of state ; and placed in confinement most of the 
nobility and principal gentry in England, till they could 
produce hail for their good behaviour and future appear- 
ance. In addition, an ordinance was published that 

• Wlntelock, GI8 620. Heath, 368. Clarendon, Hi. 500, 

f State Trials, v 707-790, 
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u all w lio had ever bo’ ne arms for the king, or declared 
“ them sol u*s to be of the rojal paity, should be dcci- 
“ mated, that is pay a tenth part of all the estate which 
“ the) bad left, to support the charge which the com- 
“ mon wealth was put to by the unquiet ness of their 
“ temper, and the just cause of jealous) which they had 
“ administered.” It is difficult to concern* a more ini- 
quitous imposition. It was subversive ot the act of obli- 
vion formerly procured by Cromwell himself, winch pre- 
tended to abolish the memorv of all past offences ; con- 
trary to natural justice, because it involved the innocent 
and guilty in the same puiiishment ; and productive 
of the most extensive extortions, because the commis- 
sioners included among the enemies of the common- 
wealth those who had remained neutral between the 
parties, or had not given satisfaction by the prompti- 
tude of their services, or the amount of their contribu- 
tions. To put the climax to these tyrannical proceed- 
ings, he divided the country into eleven, and, at one 
period, into fourteen, mil itaiy governments under so 
many officers, with the name and rank of major-gene- 
rals, giving them authority to raise a force wit bin Weir 
respective jurisdictions, winch should serve only on par- 
ticular occasions : to lev) the decimation and other pub- 
lic taxes; to suppress tumults and insurrections; 1o 
disarm all papists and cavaliers ; to inquire into the 
conduct of ministers and schoolmasters ; and to arrest, 
imprison, and bind over, all dangerous and suspected 
persons. Thus, this long and sanguinary struggle, ori- 
ginally undertaken to recover the liberties of the country, 
terminated in the establishment of a military despotism. 
The institutions which had acted as restraints on the 
power of preceding sovereigns were superseded or abo- 
lished ; the legislative, as well as the executive autho- 
rity, fell into the grasp of the same individual; and 
the bbst rights of the people were made to depend on 
the mere pleasure of an adventurer, who, uuder the 
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ma<k of dissimulation, bad seized, and by tbe power 
of the sword retained, the government of three king- 
doms *. 

From domestic occurrences, wo may now turn to those 
abroad. During the lust year, the two armaments wlncli 
had so long engaged the attention of the European na- 
tions, had sailed from the English ports. Their real, 1654 . 
but secret, destination was to imade the American colo- 
nies, and surprise the Plate fleet of Spain, the most 
ancient and faithful ally of the commonwealth. To 
justify the measure, it was argued in the council that, 
since America was not named in the treaties of 1604 
and 1630 , hostilities in America would be no infraction 
of those treaties ; that the Spaniards had committed 
depredations on the English commerce in the West 
Indies, and were consequently liable to reprisals ; that 
they had gamed possession of these countries by force 
against the will of the natives, and might, therefore, he 
justly dispossessed by force ; and, lastly, that the con- 
quest of these transatlantic territories would contribute 
to spread the light of the gospel among the Indians, and 
to cramp the resources of popery in Europe K That 
such llnns\ pretences should satisfy the judgment of 
the protector is improbable ; his mind was swayed by 


* Sagiedo, who liad lately arrived as ambassador extraordinary, thus 
describes Hit* power of riomwell “ Non fa cam del nnme. gli bast a pos 
M'dere l’« mum a e la poteiiza, sen /a compnraxionc majuie non solo di 
quanti re siano stati m lugluUcuu. mu <li ipiunti monarch) slringono pre- 
sentumente uleun seeiro nel uioudn. Smentite lc logge fourianieiitnU del 
regno, egh e il solo legislature : tultii go\erni escunu dalle sue mane, n 
quelli del coiiMglio, per eulr.uvi, dovonu es*ere nonmiati du sun ultezza, 
ne pussuito di\ cuii gr.tndi, sc mm da lui inalxati K ^crebe alcmio non 
ubbiu modo di gundugii.ir anloiita supra I’m mala, tutli gli ns alignment!, 
sen/, a p:\ssur per ulcuu mezzo, souo da lui direitnmenic couosciuti.” Sa- 
il redo, MS. 

f rhurliH*. i. 760, 761; ii. 54. 154. 570. Ludlow, ii. 51. 105. Tlic ar- 
ticle of tbe lieaty of 16:10,011 which Cromwell ie sit'd bis el aim of a free 
trade to the indies, was the first, establishing peace between all I he sub - 
•ecfroflhetwo crow hh, hubdito- quoscumque: tbai which, llie Spaniards 
alleged, was ihe seventh, m w lneli as the king of Spain wuubl nut consent 
to a free trade to America, il was confined to those countries in which such 
free trade had been exercised brfoic llie wai between Elizabeth uf Eng- 
land and l’lnlip «f Spain — words which excluded Ameiica as effectu- 
ally an if it hud been mimed. See Dumont, iv. par. ii. p. 6kl. 
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very different motives — the prospect of reaping, at a 
&mall cost, an abundant harvest of wealth and glory, and 
the opportunity of engaging in loreign service the offi- 
cers of whose fidelity at home he had good reason to bo 
jealous 

The Spanish cabinet, arguing liom circumstances, 
began to suspect Ins object, and as a last etiort, sent the 
Jan. marquess of Ley da auihassadoi extiaoidmaiy to the 
court of London. lie was graciously iceoived, and 
treated with respect ; but, .11 defiance of Ins most urgent 
solicitations, could not, during five months, obtain a 
positive answer to his proposals. He represented to the 
protecloi the sei vices which Spain had lcmioied to the 
commonwealth ; adverted to the conduct of De Baas, as 
a proof of the insidious designs of Mazann ; maintained 
that the late insui notion had been paitially instigated 
by the intrigues of Fiance ; and that Fiench troops had 
been collected on the coast to accompany Chailes Stuait 
to England, if Ins fi lends had not been so quickly sup- 
pressed ; and cone luded by often ng to besiege Calais, 
and, on its reduction, to cede it to Cromwell, piovided 
he, on his pait, would aul the pnnee ot Comic m b’ de- 
June sign of forcing his way into Buideaux by sea. At < i gth, 
18 . weaned with delays, and esteeming a longer lesidencc 
in England a disgiace to his sovereign, he demanded 
passports, and was dismissed with many compliments 
by the piotcctoi *. 

1654 . In the mean while, Blake, who commanded one of the 
Oct expeditions, had sailed to the Straits of Gibraltar, where 
he received many civilities from the Spanish authorities. 
Thence he proceeded up the Mediteiranean, capturing, 
under pretence of leprisals, the French vessels, whether 
meichantmen or men of war, and seeking, but m vain, 
the fleet under the duke of Guise. Returning to the 
south, he appealed before Algiers, and extorted flora 
that government an illusory piomise of respect to the 
English llag. From Algieis be procet»ded to Tunis. To 
• Thurloe, i 761, u 54. 154 570. Dumont, par u 1Q6. 
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hi** (lemaiuls thcdey replied: “There die Golctta, Porto Mu. 
'* Fermo, and my licet : let him destroy them if he can.” I°* 
Blake departed, icturncd unexpcctedh to Porto Ferino,^" 1 
sdenced tlic fire of the castle, entered the harbour, and 
burnt the whole llotilla of nine men of war. This ex- 
ploit induced the dey of Tiipoli to purchase the for- 
bearance of the Engli-li by an apparent submission; 
bis Tunisian bi other deetned it prudent to follow his ex- 
ample; and the ch islisement of the pnates tlnew an 
additional lustre on the fame of the protector Theie 
still remained, however, the threat but concealed object 
of the expedition, the eaptuie of the Plate licet laden 
with the tioasures of the In lies : hut Blake was com- 
pelled to remain so long befoic Cull/ that the Spaniards 
discovered his design . and Pinup, though lit piotessed 
to think the piotcctoi imapabi' ot so dishonourable a 
project, pc milt ted the men bants to aim 111 defence of 
their piopeitv Mote than thiitv ships wcie manned 
with volunteer- * thev -.ailed iiom t adiz under the com- 
mand of Don Pablos do Conti iris, and continued for 
some days in sight of the English fleet ; hut Pablos was 
careful to give no offence; ami Blake, on the le-peiusal 
of lm instructions, did not conceive hnnseli authorised 
to begin Ihe attack. After a long and tedious ciuise, he 
received intelligence that the galleons, his destined prey, 
were detained 111 the hai hour of ( aithagena, amlieturned 
to Knglaud with a discontented mind and shaltcied con- 
stitution I11 legard to the principal object, the expe- 
dition had failed , but this had never been avowed; and 
the people weie taught to rejoice at the laurels won in 
the destruction of the Tunisian fleet, and the lesson 
given to the piratical tribes on the northern coast of 
Africa *. 

The other expedition consisted of thirty sail and a mili- 

* See ill puu Cl ,|,r 111 ik.xuiteis ill Thin lew in 32 3M) 41 611. 

620 71S, i\ m 11, tmnpl mis In tnly ol tin hut st it, ul tin* ••hips, inil 
of tin* pi i alums snfleml b\ the men irum l In* m/Sit ot ihi lommis- 
moneii, ol tne na\y riu* pioUctoi s instiiu in, us, to him art it Ihmloe, 

1 7si4. 
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tary force of three Uiousand men, under the joint com- 
mand of Penn, as admiral, and of Venables, as general. 

Zy * They spent sev oral w eeks anion" the English settlements 
in the "West Indies, and b\ the piomise of plunder allured 
to their stand anl man\ of list ])hinters, and multitudes of 


Apiil 

14. 


the English, Scottish, and Irish royalists, who had hcen 
transported thithei a^ prisoners of war. When they 
reached Hispaniola, Venables numbered ten thousand 
men under his command : and, nod the Hoot boldly 
entered the harbour of St. Domingo, it was believed that 
the town, unprepared for resistance, must lia\o immedi- 
ately submitted. Put the greater part of the army was 
landed at n poinl about forty miles distant, the expec- 
tations of the men were disappointed by a proclamation, 


declaring that the plunder was to be considered the 


public property of the commonwealth ; the length of the 


march, the heat of the climate, and the scarcity of water 


added to the general discontent, and almost a fortnight 
elapsed before the invaders were able to approach the 
2^ defences of the place. Their march lay through a thick 
and lofty wood ; and the advance suddenly found itselt 
m front of a battery which enfiladed the road to n con- 
siderable distance On the first discharge flu men 
rushed back on a regiment of foot; that, partaking in 
1 he panic, on a squadron of horse: and, while the in- 
fantry and cavalry were thus wedged together m inex- 
tricable confusion, the Spanish maiksmen kept up a most 
destructive fue iroin behind the trees lining the road. 
After a long eflurt, the wood was cleared by a body of 
seamen who seivcd among the infantry, and darkness 
put an end to the action, in which not fewer than a 


thousand men had fallen. In t lie morning the English 
retired to their last encampment, about ten miles from 
the town. 


Here Venables called a council of officers, w T ho, having 
previously sought the Lord, determined to “purge* the 
z ®‘ army. Some of the runaways were hanged; the officer 
who commanded the advance was broken, and sent on 
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board 11 k* hosjilal ship to wait on the hick; the loose 
women who had followed the army were apprehended 
and punished: and a solemn la^twas proclaimed and 
obsened. Bui no tasting, praying, or purging, could 
restore 1 lie spirits of men bumbled by deteat, enfeebled 
by disease, and icdueed to the necessity of feeding on 
the hor*e fc bcloi ging to the cavalry. The attempt was Mi\ 
nhmdoned; but, on tlicir icturn, the two commanders >. 
made a descent on the island of Jamaiea. The Spanish m. 
settlers, about five bundled, lied to the mountains; a 
capitulation followed; and the island was ceded to 
England Could its llouushing condition in a subse- 
quent penod have been foreseen, this conquest might 
ha\e console 1 the nation for the loss at Hispaniola, and 
the disgrace of the attempt. But at that time Jamaica 
was deemed an niconsideiable acquisition; the failure 
of the expedition encounged men to condemn the 
giounds on winch it had been undu taken; and Crom- 
well, mortified and ashamed, vented his displeasure on 
Penn and Venables the two commandeis, whom, on ^ng 
their aruval, he committed to the Tower*. 31. 

To many it seemed a solecism in politics, that, when 
the protector determined to break with Spam, he did 
not attempt to sell ln^ services to the great enemy of 
Spain, the king of France. For reasons winch have 
never been explained, he took no advantage of this cir- 
cumstance; instead of urging, he seemed anxious to 
retard, the conclusion of the lieuty with that power, 
after each concession, lie brought forward new aud more 

• Curtt* s LrfMtoi ii 4G— 52 Thuiloc, m 501 50*) (89 7 5>, n. 28 
Hates, .MiJ 1\ nu unci V enables h imu^ n si^m il their commissions weie 
disili nged C mined Hook, lb i">, () l Sl(> Ji. Il ippe us horn 1 lie pipers 
iu Thu lop Unit (hum well pui l mtat attention to the piospeut) ol the 
West Indian colonies, as afhmhn,; f.mliiics to liitine attempts ou the 
Amp)ic.in coutmiut. r lo itu least the population lie liul, <u the n vdet is 
already aw .vie, forcibly tuktu up a thousand >uun^ pi Is in 1 1 eland, and 
gent them to Jamaica , in 1(>5G, while Sagiedow w hi London, he oidered 
ulllpni vies of disoidi 1 1\ lives to b»* nuestid and ship|Hil <oi Haihadoes 
for the like pmposp Twt he hutniiid weie sent in time ships IIo ve 
dulopmn i del nno pirtue pin squadiedi sold iti and.ir pei loudn ureando 
donue di allei'i.i vita, irnbaicandone 1,200 Mini i tie \asoelli pm li.igittarlo 
•11 inula, a line di fai piupagazione. Sagiedo, MS. 
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provoking demands ; and, as if lie sought to prevail by 
intimidation, commissioned Blake to min the French 
commerce, and to attack the French fleet, in the Medi- 
terranean. By Louis these insults mere keenly felt; 
but his pride yielded to his interest: expedients weie 
found to satisfy all the elaims of the protector ; and at 
length the time for the signature of the treaty was fixed, 
when an event occurred to furnish new pretexts for 
delay, that event, which by protest ants lias been called 
the massacre, by catholics the rebellion, of the Vaudois. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century the peculiar 
doctrines of the “poor men of Lyons’* penetrated into 
the valleys of Piedmont, where they were cherished in 
obscurity till the time of the Reformation, and were then 
exchanged in a great measure, first for Lutheranism, 
and then for the creed publicly taught at Geneva*. The 
duke of Savoy by successive grants confirmed to the 
natives the free exercise of tlicir religion, on condition 
that they should confine themselves witlnn their ancient 
limits + : but complaints were made that several among 
the men of Angrogna had abused their privileges to 
form settlements and establish their worship n the 
plains; and the court of Turin, wearied with me con- 
flicting statements of the opposite parties, referred the 
decision of the dispute to the civilian, Andrea Gastaldo. 
After a long and patient hearing, he pronounced a de- 
j une ' finitwe judgment, that Lucerna and some other places 
19. lay without the original boundaries, and that the in- 
truders should withdraw under the penalties of forfeiture 
and death. At the same time, however, permission was 
given to them to sell tor their own profit the lands which 
they had planted, though by law these lands had become 
the property of the sovereign 

• These were the Tour districts of Angrognu, Villnro, flohhio. nod Ro- 
rata, tfiii, del Meicuno, overt* IlUtoriude* Uorrenti Tempi Firenze, 1682, 
tumi xv. p. H27 

+ Gillen, Pasture dp In Torre, p. 72. Geneve, 1644, and ltorcn go, Me- 
jnorie Historiche, p. H. 1649. 

$ The decree of Gastaldo is in Morland, History of the Evangolioal 
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The Vaud ois were a race of hard) , stubborn, half- 
civilised mountaineers, whose passions were readily 
kindled, and whose resolves were as violent as they w r ere 
sudden. At first, they submitted sullenly to the judg- 
ment of Gastaldo, but sent deputies to Turin to remon- 
strate : in a fow days a solemn fust was proclaimed ; the 
ministers excommunicated every individual who should 
sell Ins lands in the disputed territory; the natives of 
the valley s under the dominion of the king of France 
met those of the valleys belonging to the duke of Savoy ; 
both bound themselves by oath to stand by each other in 
their common defence : and messengers were despatched 
to solicit aul and nth ice from iho church of Geneva and 
the protest ant cantons of Sw itzeiland. The intelligence 
alarmed the marquess Pianeze, he chief minister of the 
duke : who, to suppress the nascent confederacy, marched 
from Turin with an armed force, reduced La Torre into 
which the insurgents had thrown a ganison of six hun- 
dred men, ami, having made an offer of pardon to all 
who should submit, ordered his troops to fix their quarter* 
m Bobbio, Villaro, and the lower part of Angvogna. It 1656 
had previously been promised that they should be peace- Apnl 
ably recehed ; but the inhabitants had alread) retired 4 ■ 
to the mountains with their cattle and provisions ; and 
the soldiers found no other accommodation than the 
bare walls. Quarrels soon followed between the parties ; 
one act of offence was retaliated with another; and the 
desire of vengeance provoked a war of extermination. 

But the military were in general successful; and the 
natives found themselves compelled to flee to the sum- 
mits of the loftiest mountains, or to seek refuge in the 
valleys of Dauphinc, among a people of similar habits 
and religion *. 

Accounts of these transactions, but accounts teeming 

Churches in the valleys of Piedmont, p. 303. The grounds of that de< ree 
are atp. 408, the objections to it at p. 423. See also Sin, xv. 827. 830, 
Cluesu, Corona lleale di Sau> a, 1. 150. Deuina, iii. 324 (iuichruun, 
iii. 139. 

• Siri, xv. 827—833. Il would be a difficult tusk to determine by wnom, 
u/ter the reduction oi JLu Tone, the flist blood was wantonly diuwu, or to 
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with exaggeration and improbabilities, weic transmitted 
to the dilleient pioPMant states b> the ministers at Cie- 
ncva. The) rcpicsuited the duke of Sa\oy .is a bigoted 
and intolerant prince, the Vaud us as an innocent race, 
whose onl> mine was then attachment to the reformed 
faith. They implored the protcstant powers to assume 
the defence of their persecuted brethren, and called for 
pecunian emit nbul ions to sa\c fiom dcstiuctiou by 
famine the icmnant which lnd escaped the edge of the 
sword*. In England the cause Was advocated hv the 
a }* pioss and hom the pulpit ; a solemn last was kept, and 
the passions of the people weie loused to enthusiasm. 
The mimsteis in a body waned on Ciomwell to recom- 
mend the Vaudois to Ills piotection ; the ai lines in Scot- 
land and Iielaml piesented nddicssea, c\pressi\eot their 
readiness to shod their blood in so •-aeied a cause*, and 
all classes of nun, from the highest to the lowest, 
hastened to contiibute their mone) tow aids the support 
of the Piedmontese protest ants. It w.is ohsened that, 
among those who laboured to in 11am o the prejudices ot 
the people, none wore moie aelni than the two ambas- 
sadors liom Spain, and Stouppe, the nnniste'' of the 
French cliui eh in London f. Both had long hjouud 

which puts the hi inu ol snpcin 1 « null} n ill\ be longs 7 hi intlicn if i« s 
on t x h Slide m mb u slid, mid tlu*n ion suspicious tin p usoc ill ns 
alleged by the one m Ub wunnly di mod by the olhei , aud tollu l i\.i r tt>ol 
the mililaiv hi Align .jii i .mil i, an* < ppimed the ni is^ncus of Iho 

tvIholuMn Pi must mil Sin M irtiuu In loom ot thi \ union. mas Ik 1 
lonsidtiil I i H u, Hi tom (nuei.ih lies HJises 1 \nn n 'i Jnjucs 8. t (Hi 
w is a prnnpal in*«ti(r itur ot tluse liuubhs) S*ou]>jm , C olkition oi tin 
sner.il p ipus s» ut to Ins lngluu&b, Ac 1 1 iidon, 1(55 Suhuuhc lists in 
Rcloimat mi Hili^nenui Push ut loins lilt \ s Nmatio 1 omlmi li>w 
Morlind, Hi — >sl mdthf | ipnsm J Inn lot , ill Jbl 84.41_ 10 JO 4 4. ft 1 #- 
5J8 Against ihim— AShul mil Futhlul Ai count ot the life Cunimn 
turns, with si me it tin lions on Mi Sluuiipt s ( nllectcil Pipeia, 1055. 
Holland, 6H —404 - iri, xv 8Si7— 84J, ami i hurloe, m. 413 64. 75 90. 

502 35. 35 617. 26 56 

• The lulldtlity ot the*e lepoils is acknowledged by Morlnnil, the pio- 
tectot s ugent, ui i confidential It tier to seriet try Thnilou. Tee gioutest 
** difficulty I mi el with is in relation to the nrnitci ol f.ut in the l eg inning 
" ot these troubles and duimg the time ol the wui. For 1 find, upon dill- 

g^nt seaich, that many pipeisand books which line bt k en put out in 
“ punt on tins biihjcct, men by some numsteis of the \ulleys, are lame in 
** many particulars, aud in many tilings not conformable to tiutli," Thur* 
Joe, tv. 417 

t Tliuiloe, m. 470.680. Sin. xv 468, 
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to prevent the conclusion of the treaty with France ; and 
they now hoped to effect their purpose, because Savoy 
was the ally of France, and the principal barbarities were 
said to lm\e been perpetrated by troops detached from 
the French arm}*. 

These events opened a flattering prospect to the vanity 
of Cromwell. ]*} his usurpation he had forfeited all 
claim to the title of the champion of civil liberty; lie 
might still come forward, in tlu* sight of Europe, in the 
more august character of the protector of the reformed 
faith. His first care was to make, through Slouppe, a 
promise to the Vaudois of Ins support, and an oiler to 
transplant them to Ireland, and to settle them on the 
lands of the Irish catholics : oi which the first was ac- 
cepted with expressions of grat» udo, and the other re- 
spectful!) declined 'I*. lie next solicited the king of 
France to join with him 111 mediating between the duke 
of Savoy and bis subjects of the valleys ; and received for 
answer, that Louis had already interposed Ins good 
offices, and had reason to expect a favourable result. 
Lastly, lie sent Moriand as ambassador to Turin, wheie May 
he was honourably receded, and entertained at the 
duke’s expense. To his memorial in favour of the 
Vaudois, it was replied, that out of compliment toj lllu 
Cromwell tlieir rebellion, though unprovoked, should be 21 . 
forgiven: but his further interference was checked by 
the announcement that the particulars of the pacifica- 
tion had been wholly referred to Semen, the French 
ambassador!. 

At home, Cromwell had signified his intention of 
postponing the signature of the tieaty with France till 

* tin dor Pmnc/c wore some troops detached fiom the French army 
com mantled by prince Thomas uf Su\ov. It wits reported that a regiment 
of lush papists formed a part of this detachment; autl to them were at- 
tnhuted, of course, the must horrible baiburities. I,eger, ili. Stouppe, pre- 
face. Thnrloe, rii. 412. 459. 460. On inquiry, it was di-coveied tlmt these 
supposed Irishmen a ore English. " The Irish regiment said to be there 
" was the earl of Hibtol’a regiment, a small and weak one, most of them 
“ beiug English. I hear not such complaints of them ns you set forth.” 
Thurloe, id. 50. f Thnrloe, in. 459. 

X Ibid, 528. 608, 636. 656. G]2. Siri, ibid. Vaugh. 248. 
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May lie was acquainted with the opinion of Louis on the sub- 
ject of the troubles in Piedmont. Boideaux remon- 
strated against this n*'w pietext for delay; he main- 
tained that the question boie no 1 elation to the matter 
of the tieatj ; that the king of Fiance would never in- 
terfeic with the internal administration of an independ- 
ent state ; that the duke ot St»vo> had as good a light 
to make laws for Ins piotestant subjects, as the English 
government for the catholics of <lie tlnce kingdoms: 
and that the Vaudois were in reality rebels who had 
justly lucurtcd the resentment of tlier sovcieign. But 
June Cromwell was not to be diverted from h.s purpose. It 
18. was in vain that the ambassador asked lor a final an- 
21. swer; that he demanded an audience of leave pre- 
paratoiy to his departure. At last lie was lelieved fiom 
“ ' Ins perplexity by an oi der to announce that the duke, 
at the request of the king of France, had granted an 
amnesty to the Vaudois, and confinned their ancient 
privileges ; that the boon liad been giatcfully received 
by the insurgents : and that the natives of the valleys, 
protestants and catholics, had met, embrated each other 
with tears, and sworn to live in perpetual am T, y toge- 
ther. The unexpected intelligence was re' i wed by 
Cromwell with a coldness which behaved Ins disappoint- 
ment*. But, if the pacification broke the new piojects 
which he meditated t, it served to raise his fame in the 
g estimation of Europe ; for it was evident that the Vau- 
dois owed the favourable conditions which they obtained, 
not so much to the good-will of Louis, as to Ins anxiety 
that no preft xt should remain for the futuie interference 
of the protect or $. 

• Thurloe in 40 1, r 0 475 51V 56s 706 7.4 742 7li Mn,\\.843. 

+ Hie pioteslint ( nitons ol Switzerland li.ul suit colonel Mev to 1 ng 
land, offc uhk to r use 111 irmj 111 aid oi the Vaudois, it ( n mwt 11 would 
furnish a subsidy ol 10 , 000 /. pc r month (Sui, Mertmio, 472) In 
consequence Den mn n >\ is despite lit d an i>moj tc these c an ton*; but the 
pump it ion wax ilipuly coniluded. mid on Ins armal at In in \ a, he ip 
crived orders, diti d Aug 30, to letmti immediately ( 1 huilue, 111 6‘J2 4 , 
iv 31 ) Still the design w is not nb unioned, but entrusted to Morluiul, 
who lemamed at tn ueta to distiihute the monev tiom luglard. What 
were lu« seciet uutiuetiona may lx sun, ibid p 32b. 

{The conditions* may bo been 111 Mori ind, 052. Dumont, xi paitu. 
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But though tranquillity was restored in Piedmont, 
Cromwell was still unwilling to conclude the treaty till 
he had ascertained what impression had been made on 
the king of Spam by the late attempt on Hispaniola. 

To Philip, already engaged in war with France, it was 
painful to add so powerful an adversary to the number 
of Ins enemies ; but the affront was so marked, so un- 
just, so unprovoked, that to submit to it in silence was 
to subscribe to his own degradation. He complained, Sept, 
in dignified language, of the ingratitude ancl injustice L 
of the English government ; contrasted with its conduct 
his own most scrupulous adhesion both to the letter and 
the spirit of the treaties between the kingdoms; or- 
dered that all ships, merchandize, and property belong- 
ing to the subjects of the Co i omon wealth should be 
seized and secured in every part of his dominions, and 
instructed his ambassador in London to remonstrate and 
take bis leave*. The day after the passport was deli- Orl 
veredto don Alonzo, Cromwell consented to the signa- % *■ 
ture of the treaty with France. It provided, that the 
maritime hostilities, winch bad so long harassed the 
trade of the two nations, should cease; that the rela- 
tions of amity and commerce should be restored ; and, 
by a separate, and therefore called a secret, article, ttiat 
Barricrc, agent for the prince of Condi', and nine other 
Frenchmen, equally obnoxious to the French ministry, 
should bo perpetually excluded trom the territory of the 
Commonwealth; and that Charles Stuart, Ins brother 
the duke of York, Ormond, Hyde, and fifteen other ad- 
herents of the exiled prince, should, in the same man- 
ner, be excluded from the kingdom of France t. The 

p. Ill; nnd Lesrer, 216. Tlif* subscription for the Vnudois, of which 
2000/. was gnen by the pioteetor, amounted to 38,228/. 4s 2d. Of this 
sum 23,828/ Hs. 1W. was sent at different times to tin* valleys; 46J/. 17 ». 
was chained l'or expenses ; ami about 500/. was found to be dipt or coun- 
terfeit monev. Journals, 11, July 1539. 

* Tti in hit*", iv 19, 20, 21. 82. 01. 

t Dumont, vi. part n. p. 121. In the body of the treaty, neither the 
kill}; nor the piotcrlor is named, all the articles me stipulated between 
the ('ommonweallli of England und the kingdom of Fiance. In the pre- 
amble, how evei, the king of France is mentioned, aud in the first o’ ace, 

VOL. XI. F 
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protector had peisuadcd himself that, if the house of 
Stuart was to be restored, it must be through the aid of 
France ; and, lie hoped, by the addition of this secret 
article, to create a bitter and lasting enmit) between the 
two families Nor was he content with tins. As soon 
as the 1 at locations had been exchanged, he proposed a 
more intimate alliance between England and France. 
Bordeaux was instructed to confine lnmsilf m Ins reph 
to general expressions ol friendship. He might receive 
any communications which were offered: he was to 
make no ad\ances on the pail of his sovereign 


Imt not as iltlusaiose hom ins ihim of pri codenrv , fui it merely it 
lales, th it tin most Unisti m kin„ suit his arabassadoi to 1 njjind, ami 
the most sm ne lord, the pinteitoi ippninled eominissionus to null him 
When tlu tuaty si is submitted to Honk uix pi iv mils Is to Ins signature 
lie disLosered an ulteratn n m tin nsuil title ol lus sovi n ign, RivUillo 
rum, (the \erj title afleissaids t do pled hj the mt'onal issemblyj in 
strud ol Ilex Uilliarum mil on lii.it account refused to sign it. Aitci u 
long contestation hi yielded to the arguments oi the Dutch ambassudoi 
Thuiloe, is 115. 
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VoNeity and Character ol Cliai les Stuart — War with .Spam — Puihameut— 
Exclusion of MemWis — Punishment of Nay lot — 1 'ioposal (o make 
Cromwell King — Hi* hesitation ami ietiis.il- New (’on tit u I ion — Siu- 
dercomh — Sexhy— Mliaaee with Fiance — Puli mould I ao Houses — 
Opposition 111 the Commons— DUsolu< on — Ueduetiun of Duiiknk— 
Sickness of the Piutectoi — Ills Death and Churaefei. 


The reader is aware that the young king of Scots, after 
his escape from Worcester, had returned to Paris, de- 
feated but not disgraced. The spirit and courage which 
he had displayed were taken as an cainest of future and 
more successful efforts; and the perilous adventures 
which lie had encountered, threw a romantic interest 
round the character of the royal exile. But in Paris he 
fouud himself without money or credit, followed by a 
crowd of faithful dependents, whose indigence con- 
demned them to suffer the most painful privations. IJis 
mother, Henrietta, herself in no \ery opulent circum- 
stances, reached him into her house and to her table ; 
after the lapse of six mouths, the French king settled on 
him a monthly allowance of six thousand francs * ; and 
to this were added the casual supplies furnished by the 
loyalty of his adherents in England, and his share of 
the prizes made by the cruisers under his tlagf. Yet, 
with all these aids, he was scarcely able to satisfy the 

• Clar. iii. 441. Thirteen francs were equivalent to an English pound. 

t His claim was one fifteenth, that of the duke of lurk, us admiral, one- 
tenth. See a collection of lcttcift, almost exclusively on that subject, be- 
tween sir Edward Hyde and sir IU chard Browne. Evelyn’s Mem. v. 841, 
et seq. 

F 2 
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more importunate of his creditors, and to dole out an 
occasional pittance to his more immediate followers. 
From tlicir private correspondence it appears that the 
most laumred among them were at a loss to procure 
food and clothing * •• . 

Yet, poor as he was, Charles had been adxised to 
keep up the name and appearance of a court. He had 
his lord keeper, his chancellor of the exchequer, his 
privy councillors, and most of the officers allotted to a 
royal establishment : and the eagerness of pursuit, the 
competition of intrigue with which these nominal dig- 
nities were sought by the exiles, furnish scenes which 
cannot fail to excite the smile or the pity of an mdifFerent 
spectator. But we should remember that they were the 
only objects left open to the ambition of these men; 
that they offered scanty, \ct desirable, salaries to tlicir 
poverty; and that they held out the promise of more 
substantial benefits on the restoration of the king, an 
eve it which, however distant it might seem to the ap- 
prehension of others, w ? as always near in the belief of 
the more ardent vox alists f. 

Among these competitors for place xvere txv i, who 
soon acquired, and long retained, the royal con. donee, 
the marquess of Ormond and sir Edward Hyde. Or- 
mond owed the distinction to the lustre of his family, 
the princely fortune which he had lost in the royal 
cause, his long though unsuccessful services in Ireland, 
and the high estimation in which he hud been held by 
the late monarch. In talent and application Hyde was 


* Clarendon Pap in. 120 Jill. •* 1 dr) not know that any man in yet 
“ dead lor want ol bread ; winch really 1 wonder at. I am bare the king 
" owes lor all he hath eaten binee April : and I am not acquainted with 
" one Bei’vantof his who hath a ] iatolc in hi* pocket. Five or six of us 
“ eat together one meal a day for a pistole a week : but all of ub owe tor 

•• God knows how many weeks, to the poor woman that feeds ub.” Cla- 
rendon Paper*, lii. ljd. June *7, 1 C.j 3. " I want blii.es and Hhirtw, and 
“ the niaiquesB of Oi mond is in no better condition. \\ hat help then can 
“ we g4ve our trio rids ?” Ibid. 220, Ap. 3, 1654. See also Caito’s Letter*, 
li. 461. 

t Clareudon Pap iii. 83. 99 106 136. 162. 179. 187. et pasdm. Claren- 
don, IliHtcny, iii. 434, 5. 433. 
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superior to any of his colleagues. Charles I. had ap- 
pointed him chancellor of the exchequer, and coun- 
sellor to the young prince ; and the son afterwards 
confirmed by his own choice the judgment of his father. 
Hyde had many enemies ; whether it was that by his 
hasty and imperious temper he gave cause of offence, or 
that unsuccessful suitors, aware of his miluence with the 
king, attributed to his counsels the failure of their peti- 
tions. Hut he was not wanting in his own defence: the 
intrigues set on foot to remove him from the royal ear 
were defeated hy his address : and the charges brought 
against him of disaffection and treachery were so victo- 
riously refuted, as to overwhelm the accuser with con- 
fusion and disgrace *. 

The expectations, however, which Charles had raised 
by bis conduct in England were soon disappointed. He 
seemed to lose siglit of his three kingdoms amidst the 
gaieties of Paris. Ilis pleasures and amusements en- 
grossed his attention ; it was with difficulty that he 
could he drawn to the consideration of business ; and, if 
lie promised to devote a few hours on each Friday to the 
writing of letters and the signature of despatches, he 
often discovered sufficient reasons to free himself from 
the burthen +. Hut that which chiefly distressed Ins 
advi-ers was the number and publicity of Ins amours; 
and, in particular, the utter worthies sness of one woman, 
who by her arts had won his affection, and by her im- 
pudence exercised the control over his easy temper. 
This was Lucy Walters, or Barlow, the mother of a 
child, afterwards the celebrated duke of Monmouth, of 
whom Charles believed himself to he the father %. 


• Clarendon, 111. 139. 510. 515 — 5‘J0. Lansdownu’s Woiks, ii. 236 — 
241, quoted by Harris, iv. 153. Clarendon Papers, iii. 84. 22. 138 183. 
200 . 2 *„ 9 . 

t’rian’nd Pap. iii 159 170. 

j She was pi e\ iom.lv tlie mistress of colonel Robot t Sydney; and lier 
son bore so ipvut ,i lettcmhlaucc to tliut officer, that the duke of York al- 
wuvb looked upon Sydney at. the father. Lift) or James, i. 491. .lames, 
in liis instructions to his son, says, “All the knowing world an well as 
" myself, hud many convincing i canons to think he was not the kintf's son 
*' but Robert Sidney’s.” Mucpheison's Papers, l. 77- Ktelyn calls 
Harlow “ abrowue, beautiful, bold, but insipid creature.’’ Diary, ii. 11. 
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Ormond and IT} de laboured to dissolve this disgraceful 
connexion. They represented to the king the injury 
which it dal 1o the royal cause in England, where the 
appearances at least ot morality were so highly lcspected; 
and, after several temporary separations, they pre\ ailed 
1650.on Walters to accept ail annuity of 400/., and to repair 
J an. with her child to her native country. But Ciomwcll 
sent her hack to France; and she returned to Pans, 
where by her lewd ness she forfeited the royal favour, 
and shortened her own da ns. Her soil was taken from 
her by the lord Crofts, and plaeed under the care of the 
Oratonens m Paris * . 

But if Chailes was nicomgible m thepuisud of plea- 
sure, he proved a docile pupil on the subject of lehgion 
On one hand, the catholics, oil the other, the presby- 
teriaiis, urged linn by letters and messages to embrace 
their respective modes of worship. The former mam 
tamed that he could recover the eiown only through the 
aid of the catholic sovereigns, ai.d had no reason to 
expect such aid, while he professed himself a member 
of that church which had so long persecuted the English 
catholics *K Tlic others lepn sen ted themselves n* h >ld- 
mg the destiny ol the king m their haiuh , they ueic 
royalists at heart, hat how could they dec Idle m favoui 
of a prince who had apostatized lrom the covenant 


• Jami s i 4*)J. C linwlnii’s Own I il« , 20.1 I'l in iidun Papt is, in 
ISO lhuil<>(,\ IG‘1 1/H mi .12> ( h iil< s, iu tin lime ol Ins ixiIls h id 
also i lnldn u l>\ .nil* mu IV', mil hli/ iln tli killigit w Sim* S.iihI ford, 
€>40, (» 1 7 lu tin .utoiitit ol ll.iilim s disi It. u^i lioiuihi lowtr,b\ White- 
lock, we ire told tli it slit tillid tins* 11 tin wilt* ot limit's ( Whitelock 
MO) in tin M ei (Minns Pol tuns, slit is sly leil "his wilt* oi mistress” 
Llli*- now scuts, in Iji 

+ X « t tit m idi* ippht ilion in lf'St to tin* through (joswin Nickel, 
genoi 4 ol llio imliM ot Te«-uits tui a huge bum ol mom \, winch might en 
able him to contend lot his kingdom .a tin. head ol an unty ol lush 
eitliolus, pimmsmg in i ist oi suit ess, to giant the hit* exunse <1 the 
catholic leligion, aud i\i ly nlliei niihili'cnu* which eon Id lit leasouahly 
asked Tilt* leasoii alkgi d 1 a Oils ij»|ihcilum w is that the power ot 
Ciomwell was din wing to a dost, ami Llie most Ituiptiiig ofleis had been 
made Cliarles by tin* picsbUen ms. but the pit sink nans wen* the 
most eiuel tnemiPH ot the c.ilhohcs and he wou d not owe his u>htoiation 
to them, till lie had sought nud ln*en n I used the aul ol lliei ithidu powers. 
Fiom the miginal daltil it (’ologue, J f ill ISm , 1(j54, n s , mil siibst ubed 
liy l’etci Jalbot, alteiw mis i atlinhc aiclihishop oi Dublin, lx mandato 
expresso Hpa's Biiluin uiun It w ispluuly a sc hi me on the pait of 
Charles to ]»ioeuu* money , and piobably laded orsuu c- 
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which he had taken in Scotland, and whose restoration 
would probably re-establish the tyranny of the bishops* ? 

The king’s advisers repelled these attempts with warmth 
and indignation. They observed to him that, to become 
a catholic was to arm all Ins protcslant subjects against 
him ; to become a presbyterian, was to alienate all who 
had been faithful to his father, both protostants of the 
church of England and catholics. lie faithfully fol- 
lowed their advice ; to both parties he promised, indeed, 
every indulgence in point of religion which they could 
reasonably desire: but avowed, at the same tune, his 
determination to live and die a member of that church 
in defence of which his father had fought and suffered. 

It is not, however, improbable that these applications, 
with the arguments b) which they were supported, had 
a baneful influence on the mind of the king. They 
created in him an indifference to religious trulh, a per- 
suasion that men always model ihcir belief according to 
Jlieir interests. 

As »oou as cardinal Mazarin began to negociate with 
the protector, the friends of Charles persuaded him to 
quit the French territory. By the French minister the 
proposal was gratefully received; he promised the royal 
fugilive the continuation of his pension, ordered die 
arrears to be immediately discharged, and pi*id him for 
the next half year in advance Charles fixed his Mar. 
residence at Cologne, where he remuined for almost J‘J. 
two years, till the rupture between England and Spain 
called him again into activity}. After some previous 

♦Both these parties wrre equally desirous of having tin* young duke of 
Ulouecstcv of their religion. Clar. Pap. ni. 1513. 155. The queen mother 
placed him under the c.ire of Montague, her almoner, at Pothouse ; lint 
Charles sent Ormond, who brought him away to Cologne. Clar. Hist. ui. 

545. Papers, lit. 256 — 2(H). Evelyn, v. 203. 208. 

f Clarendon Papers, iii. 1(13, 1(54. 236. 281. 298. 31G. Hist. iii. 443. 

t 7200 pistoles lor twelve months’ ai rears, uud 3600 lor eix in advance. 

Clni Pap. iii. 293. 

i Whih- Charles was at Cologne, he whs surrounded by spies, who sup- 
plied Cromwell with copious information, though it is probable that they 
knew little more than the public reports in the town. On one occasion 
the letters were owned at the post-oflice, and n despateli wus found from a 
person named Manning to Thuiloc. Being questioned before Charles 
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negotiation, ho repaired to ihc neighbourhood of Brus- 
sels, and offered lmuself us a valuable ally to the Spanish 
monarch. lie had it m his power to call the English 
and Irish regiments in the French service to his own 
standard; he possessed numerous adherents in the 
English navy ; and, with the aid of money and ships, 
he should be able to contend once more for the crown of 
his fathers, and to meet the usurper on equal terms on 
English ground. By ihe Spanish ministers the pro- 
posal was entertained, but with their accustomed slow- 
ness. They had to consult the cabinet at Madrid ; they 
were unwilling to commit themselves so far as to cut off 
all hope of reconciliation with the protector; and they 
had already accepted the oilers of another enemy to 
Cromwell, whose aid, in the opinion of Don Alonzo, the 
late ambassador, was preferable to that of the exiled 
king*. 

This enemy was colonel Sexby. lie had risen from 
the ranks to the ollice of adjutant-general in the parlia- 
mentary army ; and lus contempt of danger and en- 
thusiasm for liberty had so lar recommended him to the 
notice of Cromwell, that the adjutant was occasionally 
honoured with a place in the councils, and a share in 
the bed, of the lord-general, lint Sexhy had attached 
himself to the cause, not to the man; and his admira- 
tion, as soon as Cromwell apostatized from his former 
principles, was converted into the most deadly hatred. 
On the expulsion of the long parliament, lie joined 
Wildman and tin 4 levellers : Wildman was apprehended ; 
hut Sexhy eluded the vigilance of the pursuivants, and 
traversed the countiy in disguise, c\er) where distribut- 

M armin'* ronfessed flint lit.* jeceii oil an ample maintenance* from th«* pro- 
tector, but defended himself on the ground th.it hi* was careful to cum- 
municiite nothin}; hut wli it was false. That this plea Has true, appeared 
from lus deep itch. which w.i» tilled with u detailed account of a lictitrous 
debate ill the council : hut ilic falsehoods which he hnd sent to England 
had occasioned the arrest and imprisonment ofsoteiai my allots, and Man- 
ning was shot as a trailm at Duyiiwald, in the territory of the duke of 
Keuhurg. Clar iii 5611 0 \\lnt« lock, 633. Thurloe, iv. 203. 

• Clai.Pnp. iii. 275. 279, 286. 
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ing pamphlets, and raising up enemies to the protector. 

In the mouth of May, 1055, he repaired to the court at 
Brussels. To the archduke and the count of Fucnsal- 
dagna, he revealed the real object of the secret expedi- Juuu 
lion under Venables and l’enu; and offered the aid of 
the English levellers for the destruction of a man, the 
common enemy of the liberties of his country, and of the 
rights of Spam. They were a numerous and deter- 
mined hand of patriots; they asked no other aid than 
money and the co-operation of the English and Irish 
troops in the Spanish service : and they were ready, for se- 
curity, to deliver a strong maritime fortress into the hands 
of their allies. Fucnsaldagna hesitated to give a posi- 
tive answer before an actual rupture had taken place; 
and at his recommendation Suxhy proceeded to Madrid. 

At first, he was received with coldness ; but the news 
from Ili'paniolu established his credit ; the value of his 
information was now acknowledged ; he obtained the 
sum of 40,000 crowns for the use of his party, and an 
assurance was given that, as soon as they should be in Idjfi. 
possession of the port which he had named, 6000 men ^ an ’ 
should sail from Flanders to their assistance. Sexby 
returned to Antwerp, transmitted several large sums to 
Ins adherents, and, though Cromwell at length obtained 
information of the intrigue, though the last remittance 
of 800/. had been seized, the intrepid leveller crossed 
over to England, made his arrangements w ith hi&asso- 
ciates, and returned in safety to the continent*. 

It now became the object of the Spanish ministers, July 
who had, at last, accepted the offer of Charles, to effect 27. 
an union between him and Sexby, that, by the co-opera- 
tion of the le\ellers with the royalists, the common 
enemy might more easily he subdued. Sexby declared Dec. 
that he had no objection to a limited monarchy, provided 
it were settled by a free parliament. He believed that 
his friends would have none ; but he advised that, at 

• Clare nil. Pap Hi. 271. 2. 4. 7. 281. 5. Thurloe, iv. 698 ; v. 37. 100. 319 
349 } vi. 829—33. Carle * Letters, li. 85. 103. 
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the commencement of the attempt, the royalists should 
make no mention of the king, but put forth as I heir ob- 
ject the destruction of the usurper and the restoration of 
public liberty. Charles, on the other hand, was willing 
to make use of the services of Noxby ; but he did not 
believe that bis means were equal to his professions, and 
he saw reason to infer, from the advice which lie had 
given, that his associates were enemies to royalty *. 

The negotiation between the king and the Spanish 
ministers began to alarm both Cromwell and Mazarin. 
The cardinal anticipated the defection of the British and 
Irish regiments in the French sen ice; the protector 
foresaw that they would probably be employed in a 
descent upon England. It was resolved to place the 
duke of York in opposition to bis brother. That young 
prince had served with his regiment during four cam- 
paigns, under the marshal Turenne ; Ins pay as eolonel, 
and his pension of 6000 pistoles amply pro\ided for his 
wants ; and his hra\ ery in the field had gained him the 
esteem of the general, and rcndi red hint tin* idol of his 
eountryinen. Instead of banishing him, according to 
the secret article, from France, Mazarin, with tin con- 
currence of Cromwell, ofleicd him the appointment of 
captain-general in the army of Italy. By James it was 
accepted willi gratitude and enthusiasm; but Charles 
commanded him to resign tlic office, and to repair imme- 
Sept.diately to Bruges. He obeyed: lus departure was fol- 
)• lowed by the resignation of most of the British and Irish 
officers in the French army ; and, in many instances, 
the men followed the example of their leaders. Defeated 
in this instance, Cromwell and Mazarin had recourse to 
another intrigue, of which the secret springs are con- 
cealed from our sight. It was insinuated by some pre- 
tended friend to Don Juan, the new governor of the 
Netherlands, that little reliance was to be placed on 
James, who was sincerely attached to France and 
governed by sir John Berkeley, the secret agent cf the 
* ciar r, 4 ». ill. \m. 311. L>. 5—?. 
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French court, and the known enemy of the chancellor 
and hih party. In consequence, the real command of 
the roj ul forces was given to Marsin, a foreigner ; an ]>ec. 
oath of fidelity to Spain was, with the consent of Charles, 5. 
exacted from the officers and soldiers; and in a few 
days James was first requested and then commanded 
by his brother to dismiss Berkeley. The young prince IX 
did not refuse; but he immediately followed Berkeley 1 * 1 * 
into Holland, with the intention of passing through 
Germany into France. His departure was hailed with 
joy by Grom well, who wrote a congratulatory letter to 
Mazann ou the success of this intrigue: it was an object 
of dismay to Charles, who by messengers entreated and 
commanded James to return. At Bieda, the prince 16f>7 
appeared n> hesitale. Heroin afterwards retraced lns^? 11, 
steps to Bruges, ou a promise that the past should be 
forgotten : Berkeley followed ; and the triumph of the 
fugitive* was completed by the elevation of the obnoxi- 
ous favourite to the peerage *. 

We may now return to England, where the Spanish 
w*ar had excited general discontent. By the friends of 
the commonwealth Spam was considered as their most 
ancient and iaitMul ally ; the merchants complained 
that the trade with that country, one of the moat lucra- 
tive branches of British commerce, was taken out of 
their hands and given to their rivals in Holland ; and 
the saints believed that the failure of the expedition to 
Hispaniola was a sufficient proof that heaven condemned 

* Of tlic Right of .Tames, Clarendon makes no mention in his history. 

He even seeks to peisu.ide his leader that the duke was compelled to 
leave Fiance in rt>nsei|iienre of the seeiet artiele, (iii. 610. 611. Papers, 
in. Supplement lx\ix), though it is plain trom the Memuitb of James, that 
he left unwillingly in obedience to the absolute command u! his Imdher. 
(Janies, i. 270.) Clarendon makes Ihe einniij between himselt and Berke- 
ley arise fiom hi a opjKisittnu to BeikeleCs claim to the mastership of 
thp court of wards (tlisl.440, Papers, ibid.); James, fuwn Claieiidon’s 
advice to lady Moitnn to lejiel Beikcley’spioposal of marriage (.James, 

1 . S7«0 That the lemoval ot Beikeley onginnted with Ma/aiin. ntul w r as 
requited by Fuensaldiignu, who employed luid Bristol and Beimel for 
th.it purpose, iipjieuis lioni CiomweH’s letter to the eardin.il. (Tliuiloe, ▼. 

7«'ih.) ltnsiol’s ietter to the king, (t lar. Papers, iii. ,'ilS) and » l.uendmi's 
acouiiu l ol Beikeley. 1 l>id. Supplement, lvxix. See also ibid. 317— ii24 ; 
anil the Hi einous of James, 1 . 260- 293. 
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this breach of the amity between the two slates. It was 
to little purpose that Cromwell, to vindicate his conduct, 
published a manifesto, in which, having enumerated 
many real or pretended injuries and barbarities inflicted 
on Englishmen by the Spaniards in the West Indies, he 
contended that the war was ju«.t, and honourable, and 
necessary. His enemies, royalists, leveller*, anabap- 
tists, and republicans, of every description, did not 
suffer the clamour against liun to subside : and, to his 
Mat, surprise, a request was made by some of the captains of 
another fleet collected at Portsmouth, to be iniurmcd of 
the object of the expedition. If it were destined against 
Spain, their consciences would compel them to decline 
the service. Spain was not the offending part) : for the 
instances of aggression enumerated in the manifesto 
were well known to have been no more than acts of sclf- 
5. defence against the depredations and encroachments of 
English adventurers **, To suppress this dangerous 
spirit, Desborough hastened to Portsmouth: some of the 
officers resigned their commissions, others were super- 
la. seded, and the fleet at length sailed under the joint com- 
mand of Blake and Montague, ol whom the latter pos- 
sessed the protector’s confidence, and was probably em- 
ployed as a spy on the conduct ot Ins colleague. Their 
destination m the first place was Cadi/, to destroy the 
shipping in the haibour, and to make an attempt on 
that city, or the rock of Cibi altar. On their arrival, 
April they called a council of war ; but no pilot could be found 
15. hardy or confident enough to guide the fleet through 
the winding channel of the Caraccas ; and the defences 
of both Cadiz and Gibraltar presented too formidable an 
aspect to allow a hope of success without the co-opera- 
tion of a military force +. Abandoning the attempt, the 
M *y two admirals proceeded to Lisbon, and extorted from the 
k king of Portugal the ratification of the treat) formerly 

• Tliuilue, iv. 571. Sec ulso 582. 589. 594. Called Letteis, u. 87*90. 
92 95. 

1 ThurJoc. v.67. 133. 
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concluded by his ambassador, with the payment of the 
stipulated sum of 50,000/. Thence they returned toj une 
Cadiz, passed the straits, insulted the Spaniards in 10. 
Malaga, the Moore in Sallee, and after a fruitless cruize July 
of more than two months, anchored a second time in the 
Tagus*. It fortuned, that just after their arrival cap- 
tain Stayuer, with a squadron of frigates, fell in with a Sept. 
Spanish licet of eight sail from America. Of these he M- 
dostrujed four, and captured two, one of which was 
laden with treasure. Montague, who came home with 
Ihe prize, valued it in his despatch at 200,000/.; the 
public prints at two millions of ducats; and the friends 
of Cromwell hailed the event “ as a renewed “testimony 
“ of God s presence, and some witness of his acceptance 
44 of the engagement again**! Spain •K” 

The equipment of this Heel had exhausted the trea- 
sury, and the protector dared not impose additional 
taxes on the country at a time when his right to levy the 
ordinary revenue was disputed in the courts of law. On 
the ground that the parliamentary grants were expired, 
sir Peter Wentworth had refused to pay the assessment 
in the country, and Coney, a merchant, the duties on 
imports in London. The commissioners imposed fines, 
and distrained ; the aggrieved brought actions against 
the collectors. Cromwell, mdeed, was able to suppress 
these proceedings by imprisoning the counsel and in- 
timidating their clients ; but the example was danger- 
ous ; the want of money daily increased ; and, by the 
advice of the council, he consented to call a parliament 
to meet on the 1 7th of September J. 

• Thurloe, 1 . 726—730 ; v. 68. 113. 857. 286. Vaughan, f. 446. 

+ Thurloe, 399, 433. 509. 524 Curie's Letters, ii. 114. It appears from 
h letter of colonel While, that the silver in pigs weighed something moie 
than iorty thousand pounds, to which were to he added some cheBts ol 
wrought plate. Timrlne. 542. Thurloe himself says all was plundered to 
uhout 250,000/. or 300,000/. sterling, 557. The ducat was woith 9s. 

t Carte’s Letter, ii. 96. 103. 109. Ludlow, ii. 80—82. tlar. Hist. lii. 
il ^° A Narrative of the Pn feedings in the case of Mr. G. Coney, 
by S. Sel wood, cut., 1655.— The Jews had offered Cromwell a consider 
able sum for permission to settle and trade in England. Commissioner* 
were appointed to confer with their agent Mauaaseh Ben Israel, and a 
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The result of the (‘lections revealed to him the alarming 
secret, that the antipathy to his government was more 
deeply rooted, and more widely spread, than lie had pre- 
viously imagined. In Scotland and Ireland, indeed, the 
electors obsequiously chose the members recommended 
by the council ; but those were conquered countries, 
bending under the yoke of military despotism. In Eng- 
land, the whole nation was in a ferment; pamphlets 
were clandestinely circulated, (“ailing on the electors to 
make a last struggle in defence of their liberties ; and, 
though Vane, Ludlow, and Rich were taken into custody*, 
though other republican leaders were excluded by crimi- 
nal prosecutions, though the cavaliers, the catholics, and 
all who had neglected to aid the cause of the pail lament, 
were disqualified from voting by “the instrument,” 
though a military force was employed in London to over- 
awe the proceedings, and the whole influence of the 
government and of the army was openly exerted in the 
country, yet in several counties the court candidates 
were wholly, and in most partially, rejected. But Crom- 
well was aware of the error which he had committed in 
the last parliament. lie resolved that none of his 
avowed opponents should be allowed to take po* *ssion 
of their seats. The returns were laid before the council ; 
the majors-gcneral received orders to inquire into the 
political and religious characters of the elected; tho 
reports of these oilicers were carefully examined ; and a 
list was made of nearly one hundred persons to be ex- 
cluded under the pretext of immorality or delinquency f. 

On the appointed day, the protector, after divine ser- 
vice, addressed the new “ representatives ” in the painted 

council of divines was consulted respecting (he lawfulness of the project. 
The opposition of the merchants and theologians induced him *o pause; 
but Mr. Kills luis shown that he aflorwurds took them silently uiuior Ills 
protection. Council Rook, 14th Nov., 1635. Tlnuloe, iv. 321. 88 Bates, 
371* 'EHis. iv. 2. Marten had made an ineffectual attempt in their favour 
at the commencement of the commonwealth. Wood’s Atlicn. Ox.iii 1339. 

* The proceedings on these occasions may be seen in Ludlow, ii 115— 
193; and State Tiialb.v. 791. 

t Thurloe, v. 269. 31 7. 328, 9. 337. 34L 3, 9. 434. 
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chamber. His real object was to procure money ; and 
with this view he sought to excite their alarm, and to Sept, 
inflame their religious antipathies. He enumerated 
the enemies of the nation. The first was the Spaniard, 
the natural adversary of England, because he was the 
sla\e of the pope, a child of darkness, and consequently 
hostile to the light, blinded by superstition, and anxious 
to put down the things of God ; one with whom it was 
impossible to be at peace, and to whom, in relation to this 
country, might be applied the words of Scripture, “1 will 
“ pul enmity between thy seed and her seed.” There 
was also ( harles Stuart, who with the aid of the Spaniard 
and the duke of New burg, had raised a formidable army 
for the invasion of the island. There were the papists 
and ea\aliers, who had already risen, and were again 
ready to rise in favour of Charles Stuart. There were 
the levellers, who had sent an agent to the court of 
Madrid, and the fifth-monarchy-mcn, who sought an 
union with the levellers against him, “ a reconciliation 
44 between Herod and Pilate that Christ might he put to 
“ death ” The remedies— though in this part of his 
speech he digressed so frequently as to appear loth to 
come to the remedies, — were to prosecute the war abroad, 
and strengthen Ihe hands of the government at home ; 
to lose no time in questions of inferior moment, or less 
urgent necessity, but to inquire into the state of the 
revenue, and to raise ample supplies. In conclusion, he 
explained the eighty-fifth psalm, exclaiming, 44 If pope 
“ and Spaniard, and devil, and all set themselves against 
“ us, though they should compass us about like bees, yet 
“ in the name of the Lord we shall destroy them. The 
14 Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our 
44 refuge 5 *'.” 

From the painted chamber the members proceeded to 
the house. A military guard was stationed at the door, 

• Introduction to Burlon’s Diary, cxlviii— clxxix. Journals, Sop. 17. 
Thurloc, v. 427. That the king’s array, which Cromwell exaggerated to 
the amount of eight thousand men, did not reach to mou* than one 
thousand, is twice asserted by Thurloe himself. 605, 672. 
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and a certificate from the council was required from each 
individual previously to his admission *. The excluded 
members complained by letter of this breach of parlia- 
mentary privilege. A strong feeling of disapprobation 
was manifested in several parts of the house ; the clerk 
of the commonwealth in chancery received orders to lay 
all the returns on the table ; and the council was re- 
quested to state the grounds of tiiis novel and partial 
proceeding. Fiennes, one of the commissioners of the 
great seal* replied, that Ihc duty of inquiry into the 
qualifications of the members was, by the 44 instrument,” 
vested in the lords of the council, who had discharged 
that trust according to the best of their judgment. An 
animated debate followed : that such was the provision 
in “ the instrument ” could not he denied f ; but that 
the council should decide on secret information, and 
without the knowledge of the individuals who were in- 
terested, seemed contraiy to the lirst principles of justice. 
The court, however, could now command the votes of 
the majority, and a motion that Ihe house should pass to 
the business of the nation was carried by dint of numbers. 
Several members, to show llieir disapprobation, volun- 
tarily seceded, and those, who had been excluded by 
force, published in bold and indignant language an 
appeal to the justice of the people J. 

Having weeded out his enemies, Cromwell had no 
reason to tear opposition to Ins pleasure. The house 

• Tin* certificate# which had been distributed to tin* favoured membeis 

ueu* in tins lorm : “ Sep. 17 . 1656. County of . These .ire 10 mtity 

* that A. B. is returned hv iudentme one of the knights to save in this 
*' pniliament far the said county, and is appioved by his highness's 
“ council. N 11 th. Tayloi, clerk of the commonwealth in chancery.” 

t In the draught of the “ instrument,” us it wus amended in the lust 
parliament, the jurisdiction id the council in this muttei wus confined to 
the rhnige of delinquency, and its decision was not final, but subject to the 
approbation of the house. Journals. 1654, Not. 29. But that draught 
lioil not received the prote> tor’s unseat. 

X 'Hie nature of tin* charges against the members may be seen in Tliur- 
lue, v. iJ;i. 383. In the Journals, seventy nine names only are men'ioned 
( JouriiuK 1656, Sep. 19), but ninety -eight are aflixed In the appeal m 
Whiteluck. 651—3. In both lists occur the names of Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, who afterwards became Cromwell's intimate adviser, and oi si veral 
others who subsequently solicited aud obtained certificate*. 
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passed a resolution declaratory of the justice and policy 
of the war against Spain, and twq acts, by one of which 
were annulled all claims of Charles Stuart and his family 
to the crown, by the other were provided additional safe- 
guards for the person of the chief governor. With the 
same unanimity a supply of 400,000/. was voted ; but 
when the means of raising the money came under con- 
sideration, a great diversity of opinion prevailed. Some 
proposed to inquire into the conduct of the treasury, 
some to adopt improvements in the collection of the 
revenue, others recommended an augmentation of the 
excise, and others a more economical system of expendi- 
ture. In the discussion of these questions and of pri- 
vate bills, week after week, month after month, was tedi- 
ously and fruitlessly consumed ; though the time limited 
by the instrument was passed, still the money bill had 
made no progress; and, to add to the impatience of 
Cromwell, a new subject was accidentally introduced, 
winch, as it strongly interested the passions, absorbed 
for some time the attention of the house*. 

At the age of nineteen, (Jeorge Fox, the son of a 
weaver of Dray ton, with a niiml open to religious im- 
pressions, had accompanied some of his friends to a 
neighbouring fair. The noise, the revelry, and the dis- 
sipation which lie witnessed, led him to thoughts of 
seriousness and self-reproach ; and the enthusiast heard, 
or persuaded himsulf that he heard, an inward voice, 
calling on him to forsake his parents' house, and to make 
himself a stranger in his own country. Docile to the 
celestial admonition, he began to lead a solitary life, 
wandering from place to place, and clothed from head to 
foot in garments of leather. He read the Scriptures at- 
tentively, studied the mysterious visions in the Apo- 
calypse, and was instructed m the real meaning by 
Christ and the Spirit. At first, doubts and fears haunted 
liis mind but, when the time of trial was past, lie found 

* .liminals, passim, Thui lot*, v. 4J2. 94. 524. 84. CJ2. 94. S«»»- mite (A). 

VOL. XI. G 
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himself inebriated with spiritual delights, and received 
an assurance that his name was written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. At the same time*, lie was forbidden by 
the Lord to employ the plural pronoun you in addressing 
a single person, to bid his neighbour good even or good 
morrow, or to uncover the head, or scrape with the leg to 
any mortal being. At length, flit Spirit moved him to 
impart to others the heavenly doctrines which lie had 
learned. In 1047, he preached for the first time at 
Duckenficld, not far from Manchester : hut the most 
fruitful scene of his labours was at Swarthmoor, near 
Ulvcrston. His disciples followed liis example ; the 
word of the Spirit was i»i\cn to women as well as men ; 
and the preachers of both sexes, as well as many of iheir 
followers, attracted the notice and the censures of the civil 
magistrate. Their refusal to uncover before the bench 
w r as usually punished with a fine, on the ground of con- 
tempt ; their religious objection to take an oath, or to 
pay tithes, exposed them to protracted periods of im- 
prisonment ; and the) were often and severely whipped 
as vagrants, because, for the purpose of preaching, they 
were accustomed to wander through the couni n To 
these suffering'*, as is always the case with persecuted 
sects, calumny was added ; and they were falsely charged 
with denjing the Trinity, with disowning the authority 
of government, and with attempting to debauch the 
fidelity of the soldiers. Still, in defiance of punishment 
and calumny, the Quakers, so the) were called, perse- 
vered in their profession : it was their duty, they main- 
tained, to obey the influence of the Holy Spirit ; and 
they submitted w ith the most edifying resignation to the 
consequences, however painful they might be to liesh 
and blood *. 

Of the severities so w'antonly exercised against these 
religionists it i-» difficult to speak with temper: yet it 
must be confessed that their doctrine of spiritual im- 


• Fox, Journal, i. 2?, et soq. Sew cl, i. 24. 31. 34, paBSim. 
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pulses was likely to lead its disciples of cither sex, whose 
minds were weak and imaginations active, to extrava- 
gances at the same time ludicrous and reciting * *• . Of 
this, James N a} lor furnished a striking instance. He 
had served in the army, and had been quarter-master in 
Lamheit's troop, from w Inch office he was discharged on 
account of sickness +. lie after w aids bei aim 1 a di-ciple of 
George Fo\, and a leading preacher in the capital : but 
he “ despised the power of God ” in his master, bj whom 
he was rcpiimanded, and listened to the delusive llattery 
of some among Ins female hearers, who wcio so capti- 
v ited with his manner and appearance, as to pcisuadc 
themselves that Christ was incorpoiated in the new 
apostle. It wa* not for him to gainsay wh.it the Spirit 
had re\e.»Ud to them, lie belli »cd himself to he set as 
a sign of tlu coming of Christ * and he accepted the 
w 01 ship wbuh was pud to him, l.ot as offered to James 
Naylor, hut to Cluist dwelling in James Naylor. Under lf/>6. 
this impression, dm mg part of his pi ogress to Bnstol,Oct. 
and at lus cntianee into that nty, In* rode on hoisehack 
witn a man walking bareheaded before him, two females 
holding lus hi idle on each sale, and otheis attending 
lum, one ol whom, Dorca> Kibury, maintained that he 
had laised her to hie alter she Had been dead the space 
of two days. These occasionally threw scarves and 
handkei chiefs before him, and sail.*, “Holy, holt, holy, 

“is the Lord God of Hosts: Ilosanua in the highest; 


• “ Willi im Simpson was of tlie Lout to },o .it RPUial time 1 ., for 

“ ilnee \e.us mkid amt l.uiltol bet >ie tin m, as a si|pi ui to them in 
" muiki ts limits, tonus, in ur*. In pm ids* houses, .mil logi. at mi u’s houses , 
“so shill they ill bi stiippul u iki 1 as tie was sti ppul nak. il Anil 

* -.mm tunes he was mouM to put on hnr sick, loth, mil to hi sue It lus 

* I tie uid to ti 11 them, »o would ihe Lnitl l»esnn u all tin ir i« li^imi, ns 

* he was he in* mil (ue.it Mifli ini«s did that pioi nun undo,' >, sole 
“ nhijip uy with ho si whips nut i o.u unhips on lus line boils ^ueious 
“ stoimi^s mil i m pi iso t mints ui thin* it us unit* heloie the kiu^ i inn* 

*• in, that they miplil li.ixc taken w.uiiuv, but they would not ’ l*ox, 

Jiiui ti il, i > 

t Laulieit spoke ot him with kindness dm mg tin ihlmti '* He w is 
" twoyeuismj quutei mastei, mil uxei> u»elnl pi isou. Wi putidwith 
" 1 nn w ilh yt>\\ f.'reat ie”i« t Hi was a man ol urj uublium ihle li e and 
“couvtibition" Bui ton’s. Diui >, i .13 

<i ‘2 
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“ holy, holy, holy, is the Loid God of Israel ” They 
weie appiehcnded by the nnyoi, and sent to London to 
be examined b) a committee* of the pailiamcnt The 
’* h>use, having heaid the. lipoit of the committee, voted 
that Ni>lor Mas <* nilty of blasphemy The next eon 
sidoi.ition was his punishment the nunc zealous moved 
that he should be put to death, but attei i elcbate 
H). which i on tinned cluiing eleven days, the motion was lost 
by adivisimof ninety i\ t> eighty two \ c t the pu 
nishme n* to w 1 eh he w is d icmit d out* lit to luv e satisfu d 
18. the m >st big >tcd ol hi dvusaues He stood with his 
neck in the \ llluiy i >i two liouis and was \ luppi d iiom 
Palace v a id to the 01dh\tlidnge,mu\mgthie( hunched 
and 1e n lashes m the w iy . Sonn el iy s late i lit was again 
27 plated in the pilloiv and the letlci B foi blasplumu 
i 657 was biunt on his foie head, and his tongue was hired 
Jan. with a red hot lion *. 1 10 m London the house oideied 

him to oe conducted to Busted, the pi ice ot Ins oflence. 
lie eiilue l at Liinloiers irate, nding on the bate back 
ot a lioise with hi* face to the tail, dismounted al 
17. Rocklev pate, tnd was Mieeissiulv whipped in live 
paits oi the u‘y 1 J is aclmims, hovuvci, wut not 
ashamed ol the mailu On even occasion llie y , unded 
him hate headed , tliey ki^eel and sucked Ins wounds , 
and they chat led with him passages horn the* Sc uptuies 
Fe»li. On his letuin to lamdon, he was committed 1o sohtaty 
JJ confinement, without pen ink, oi papei, oi fne* oi candle, 
and with noothci suste nanee than what lie might earn 
by his own industiy line the delusion under which 
lie lahouied giadually woie away h< acknowledged 
that his min 1 had been m daikness, the eonse'cpioiice 
and punishment ol spmtual pnelt , and declaied that, 
inasmuc h as he had given advantage to the evil spmt, 

•" 1 lilt, «l I uni H vtnt to Mi Nijloi s lon^iM loud tlmm li, md 
“ (mil m irkid on llu 1 u ht ul It pul out In* t n r iu vi ij vulliu,ly, hut 
** sliuuki d i litll wlhiitlu iron < urn t upon Ins lu< In id I J « u n, pal 
“ltlihiln cunt on l ol tl t pill >rv, hut h .fh i I und .iltu tougm jojmk 
“ ]U In h ivul liimst li ur\ h ukKoiiu l\ uul pituutl\ i* Jjb n 11m 
ton Ihaij, when, the lepoit of tliibb debates on Najloi occupcs llmoat 
140 pagis 
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be took shame to himself. By “ the rump parliament’’ 
he was a fterwards discharged ; and the society of friends, 
by whom lie had been disowned, admitted him again on 
proof of his repentance. But his sufferings had injured 
ins health. In IGtiO he was found in a dj mg state in a 
held in Huntingdonshire, and shortly afterwards ex- 
pi led *. 

Wlule the parliament thus spent its time in the pro- 
secution of an offence which concerned it not, Cromwell 
anxiously revoked m his own mind a secret project of 
the first importance to lmnself and the c mntry. To 
his ambition, it was not sufficient that he actually pos- 
sessed the supreme authority, and exercised it with more 
despotic sway than an) of his legitimate predecessors; 
lie still sought to mount a step higher, to encircle his 
brows with a diadem, and to be addressed with the title of 
majesty. It could not be, that vanily alone induced him 
to hazard the attachment of his friends for the sake of 
mere parade and empty sound. lie had rendered the 
mure modest title ef protector as great and as formidable 
as that of king, and, though uncrowned, had treated on 
a footing of equality with the proudest of the crowned 
heads m Europe. It is more probable that he was led 
by considerations of interest. He knew that the nation 
was weary of change ; he saw r with what partiality men 
continued to cling to the old institutions ; and he, per- 
haps, trusted that the establishment of an hereditary 
monarchy, with a house of peers, though under a new 
d) nasty, and with various modifications, might secure the 
possession of the crown, not only to himself, but also to 
his posterity. However that may be, lie now made the 
acquisition of the kingly dignity the object of his policy. 

For this purpose he consulted first with Thurloe, and | 6 - 6 
afterwards with St.John and Pierpointf ; and the man- p^. 
ner in which lie laboured to gratify his ambition strik- 9. 

• Journals, Dec. 5-17. 1659, Sep. 8. Sewcl, 260—273. 283. 293. 

State Trials, v. 810-842. Merc. Polu. No. 34. 

t Thurloe, v. £94. vi. 20. 37. 
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ingly displays thal deep dissimulation and habitual 
hypocrisy, winch form llio distinguishing traits of his 
character. 

The first opportunity of p-epaiing the public mind for 
this important alteration was furnished by the recent 
proceedings against N a) lor, winch had provoked con- 
siderable discontent, not on account of the severity of 
the punishment (for nail iiotims of religion had sub- 
dued the common feelings of humanity ), hut on account 
of the judicial authority c .ercised by the house— an au- 
thority which appeared subversive of the national liber- 
ties. For of what use was the right of trial, if the par- 
liament could set aside (ho ordinary courts of law at its 
pleasure, and inflie* arbitrary punishment for any sup- 
posed offence, without the u&ual forms of inquiry? As 
long as the question was before the house, Cromwell re- 
mained silent; but u lieti the first part of the judgment 
had been executed on the unfortunate sufferer, became 
forward in quality of guardian of the public rights, and 
Dec. concluded a letter to tie* speaker w ith these words : “ Wc, 

25. “ being intrusted m the present government oil behalf of 
“ the people of these nations, and not knowing how far 
“such proceedings (wholly without us) may extend in 
“ the consequences of it, do desire that the house will let 
“ us know the ground and reason whereupon they have 

26. '* proceeded.’* This message si ruck the members with 
amazement. Few among them were willing to acknow- 
ledge that they had exceeded their real authority ; all 
dreaded to enter into a contest w ith the protector. The 
discussion lasted three days; every expedient that had 
been suggested was ultimately rejected; and the debate 

jg,.. was adjourned to a future day, when, with the secret 
j an ‘connivance of Cromwell, no motion was made to resume 
j. it*. He had already obtained his object. The thoughts 
of men had been directed to the defects of the exist ; ng 
constitution, and to the necessity of establishing checks 


• Burton’s Diary, i. 246-258. 260-4. 270-282. 2%. 
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on tlio authority of the house, similar to those which ex- 
isted under the ancient go\ eminent. 

In a few days a bill was introduced which, under the Jan. 
pretence of providing money for the support of tluxmili- 
tia, sought to confirm the past proceedings of the majors- 
general, and to invest them with legal authority for the 
future. The protector was aware that the country 
h nged to be emancipated from the control of these mili- 
tary go\criior&; for the attainment of his great object it 
was his interest to stand well with all classes of people; 
and, therefore, though he was the author of this un- 
popular institution, though in Ins speech at the opening 
of the parliament he had been eloquent in its praise, 
though he had declared that, aft »r his experience of its 
utility, “ if the thing were undone, he w ould do it again 
he now not only abandoned the majors- general to their 
fate, he even instructed Ins dependants in the house to 
haul the opposition against them. As soon as the bill 
was read a first time, Ins son-in-law, Clay pole, who 
seldom spoke, rose to express Ins dissent, and was fol- 
lowed by tho lord Broghdl, known as the confidential 
counsellor of the protector. The decimation-tax was de- 
nounced as unjust, because it mus a violation of the act 
of oblivion, and the conduct of the majors-general was 
compared to the tyranny of the Turkish bashaws. These 
officers defended themselves with spirit ; their adver- 
saries had recourse to personal crimination*; and the 
debate, by successive adjournments, occupied the atten- 
tion of the house during eleven days. In conclusion, 29. 
the bill was rejected by a numerous majority ; and the 
majors-general, by the desertion of Cromwell, found 

• Among others, Harr) (hnmwoll, the protect tu's nephew, said he wag 
ready to name Bonn* anuui" the mujoi s-tfourial w ho had acted oppres- 
sively. It was supposed that these uoiiU would Ining him into di«^race 
nt court. " lint 1 1 an y,” tuiy w a pi i\ ate Icttei , " jjoph last uiijht to lus hi^h- 
" ness, and Mamin to wh.it he h.vd tmid nmntully and wisely j and, to 
“ make it appear he spake not without hook, had his black book and 
" paperi leudy to make good what lie said Hih highness answered him 
“ in rail leiy , uud took u 1 ic h scarlet cloak hom his back, and ^Imes from 
** his haiids uud yave them to Hairy , w ho strutted with his new cloak and 
u gloves intj the house this day." Thurloe, iv. SO. 
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themselves exposed to actions at law foi the oxciciseuf 
those povvcis which they had ai copied in obedience to 
his command *. 

While the* question was still pending, it chanced that 
a plot against the protector’s hie, of which the paitieu- 
lais v- ill be subsequently noticed, was diseoveied and de- 
feated The circumstance furnished an opportunity 
favouiable to his views, and the le establishment of 
“ king ship” was mentioned in the nouse, not as a pio- 
jett oiiginating fjum him, hut as the accident a] and 
Jan spontaneous suggestion ol others. Gode hating cx- 
19. pressed a hope that pailiauient would piovide lor the 
presen ation of the piolectoi’s per«on, Ashe, tne member 
lor Someisctshne, exclaimed “ l would add something 
“ more— that he would hi phased to take upon him the 
“ government accoiding to the ancient constitution. 
“ That would put an end to these plots and fix our 
“ libel ties and his sale tv on an old and suic foundation ” 
The house was taken by surpuse: many reprehended 
the tementv of the speaker, b> many his suggestion 
was applauded and approved He had thrown it out to 
try the temper ol Ins colleagues: and the conv < 1 nation 
which it provoked, served to point out to Ciomvvell the 
individuals fiom whom he might expect to meet with 
opposition +. 

Feb. The detection of the conspiracy was followed by an 
‘20. address of congratulation to the protector, who on his 
part gave to the membeis a puncelv enteitainment at 
Whitehall At their nexl meeting the question was ro- 
gulaily bi ought befoic them bv alderman Pack, who 
boldly undeitook a task which the timidity of White- 
lock had declined Rising in his place, he olleied to 
the house a papei, ol which he gave no other explana- 
tion than that it had been placed in his hands, and 
“ tended to the settlement of the country.'* Its purport, 
however, was already known, or conjectured; several 

• Journ.U Tnn 7 9 12 19,20,21.20,29. Bui ion's Duir>, 310 — 20. 
f Burton 1 1 » Di »ry, JOJ — 6. 
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officers instantly started from their scats, and Pack was 
violently borne down to the bar. Hut, on the restora- 
tion of order, he found himself supported by Broghill, 
Whiteloek, and Glynn, and, with them, by the whole 
body of the lawyers and the dependants of the court 
The paper was read : it wa» entitled, “ An humble Ad- 
“ dress and Kciuonst ranee,’* protesting against the ex- 
isting form of government, which depended for security 
on the odious institution of inajors-generai, and provid- 
ing that the protector should assume a higher title, and 
govern, as had been done in times past, with the advice 
of two houses of parliament The opposition (it con- 
sisted of the chief officers, the leading members in the 
council, and a few representatives oi counties) threw 
every obstacle in the way of its supporters ; but they 
were overpowered by numbers : the house debated each 
article in succession, and the whole project was finally Mar. 
adopted, but wilh the omission of tin remonstrance, and 2’>. 
under the amended title of the 14 Humble Petition and 
“ Advice 

As long as the question was before parliament, Crom- 
well bore himself in public as if lie were unconcerned ill 
the result; but his mind was secretly harassed by the 
reproaches of* his friends and by the misgivings of his con- 
science. He saw for the first tunc marshalled against him 
the men who had stood by him in his different fortunes, 
and whom lie had bound to Ins interest by marriages and 
preferment. At their head was Lambert, the com- 
mander of the army in England, the idol of the military, 
and second only to himself in authority. Then came 
Dcsbornugli, bis brother-in-law, and major-genei al in 
five counties, and Fleetwood, the husband of his 
daughter Bridget, and lord deputy of Ireland *K Lam- 

• Journals, J un . 19; Feb. 21, ", 4, 5. Thurlw.vi. 74.78. Wlutelock, 

66o,6. Ludlow, ii las 11m ton’s Diaiy, ui. 160. 

t Dehbniuiii'h and Fh'eiwoml justed t'om the inns of court to the army. 

The fust in.uucd Anne, the pmtectoi's sister; the aeroud, Bridget, his 
daughtei, and the a alow ol Triton. Suspicious of hiipnnrij.h s. ( roimiell 
kept him in England, while Henry Ciomw oil, with the iank <d major- 
general, held the government of Ireland. Noble, i. 103 ; ii. 243. 336, 8. 
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bcrt, at a private meeting of officers, proposed to bring 
up five regiments of cavalry, and compel the house to 
eon firm both the “ instrument, 0 and the establishment 
of majors general. Tlii> bold counsel was approved; 
but Ihe next morning his colleagues, having sought the 
Lord in prayer, resolved to postpone its execution till 
they had ascertained the real intention of the protector; 
and Lambert, warned by their indecision, took no longer 
any pait in their meetings, but wavlied in silence the 
course of events *. The other two, on the contrary, per- 
severed in the most active opposition ; nor did they suf- 
fer themselves to be cajoled by the artifices of the pro- 
tector, who talked in their hearing with contempt of the 
crown as a mere bauble, and of Pack and Ins supporters 
as children, whom it might he prudent to indulge with a 
“ rattle 

The marked opposition of these men had given energy to 
the proceedings of the inferior officers, who formed them- 
selves into a permanent council under Ihe verj eyes of 
Cromwell, passed votes in disapprobation of the proposed 
alteration, and to the number of one hundred waited on 
1 e b. l)i ni to acquaint linn with their sentiment s ‘X- Hj re- 
plied, that there was a time when they fell no objection 
to the title of king; for the army had offered it to him 
with the original instrument of government. He had 
rejected it then, and had no greater love for it now. He 
had alw.i) s been the “ drudge” of the ollicers, had done 
the work winch the) imposed on him, and had sacrificed 
liis opinion to then-*. If the piesent parliament had 
been called, it w as in opposition loins individual judg- 
ment; if the hill, which proved so injurious to the majors- 
gencral. had been brought into the house, it was con- 
trary to his advice. Put the officers had overrated their 
own strength : the country called for an end to all arbi- 
trary proceedings; the punishment of Nnjlor proved 
the necessity of a check on the judicial proceedings of 

• Clar. Pap. nL 333. t Ludlow, ii. 131. 

J Tliurloe, vl. 93, 4. 101. 219 
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tlie pailiunent, and tl at (heck «. mild only be pioeurcd 
b) inventing the protestor with additional authnuty 
Tin*- answLi madesovcial pio-xlvbs, but the majonty 
adhcicd )>citinaeioin>l) to their lot in r opinion*. 

Noi w is this spa it ran fl mil to I lie aim) in all com- 
panies men weie hcaid to uiuntam that, to set up 
moil ueh) again was to pionouiuc condemnation on 
llktiisilvcs to at knowledge themselves c^uilly of all the 
blood winch bad been sin d to \ nt it down Bnt nowhere 
did the piopisal excite inoie ceidnl abbonenct than m 
the conventicles ot tlie fittli mon n<h> men In their 
creed the pioti (toiate was an impntv. kinp-hip a sacri- 
legious ,is imiption of tlit ciutlimt) luhni^ing to the 
onlv Knii tne Loir] Jean Tin v vuie his witnesses 
hiotold in the Apocahpst, tlnv lnd now slept their 
sleep ot time uais and a hah the time was come 
when it « is then dut) to list and avenge the cause of 
the Lend In the conventicle*- ol i lu t ijiitil the lion of 
Jndali was chosen toi thin mil mi) device • aims were 
prcpai i d, a/, d the day ol ns 1.4 was fixed. They 
amounted, indeed, to no inn* t tm eight* men; but 
the) Wiie the ibimpionsot linn who ‘ though they 
“ might lie as a wemn, would iiialle them to tlnash 
“mount 1111s” The pi op its ot tlus* fanatics did not 
escape the penetrating i)t* ol Tin line, who lor more 
than a veil, lnd watched all the u motions and was in 
posscsM m ol all then seeiels. r lhcn piot codings w r ere 
leguli’cl by live pei sons ewh ol whom pu sided m a 
scpaiatc conventicle and kept his tollovveis m ignorance 
ol the name e I the Incllmn awicnticl undei the four 
remaining kacleis. A Unit less attempt was made to 
unite ihc m with the lev elk is lint the It velleis tiusted 


too mui h to woildly wisdom; the fmatics wished to 
begin the stub*, and to leave the issue to then Heavenly 
King The appointed clay came’ as the) piocveded to April 
the place of icndczvous, the soldiers of the Lend were 9 ‘ 


• F01 tin ixtnoichniry syeediwe aie indebted to the industry of 
Mi UuU, Bmlon s Diuiy, 1. d 82 . 
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met by the soldier*, of the protector; twenty were made 
prisoners; the rest escaped, with the loss of their horses 
and arms, which were seized in the depot *. 

Tn the mean while the new form of gm eminent had 
received the sanction of the house. Cromwell, when it 
was laid before him, had recourse to lus usual arts, 
openly refusing that for which lie ardently longed, and 
secretly encouraging his friends to persist, that his sub- 
sequent acquiescence might appear to proceed from a 
sense of duty, and not from the lust of power. At first. 
Mar. in reply to a long and tedious harangue fioin the speaker, 
he told them of “ the consternation of his mind” at the 
very thought of the burthen ; requested time “ to ask 
April** counsel of God and Ins own heart and, after a pause 
3. of three days, replied that, inasmuch as tlu* new con- 
stitution provided the best securities for the civil and 
religious liberties of the people, it had his unqualified 
approbation; hut as far as regarded himself, “he did 
“ not find it in Ins duty to God and the country to under- 
“ take the charge under the new title which was given 
" him t” His friends refused to he satisfied with this 
H. answer: the former vote was renewed, and the house, 
waiting on him in a body, begged to remind him, that 
it was his duty to listen to the advice of the great 
council of the three nations. He meokl) replied, that 
he still had his doubts on one point; and that, till such 
doubts were removed, his conscience forbade him to 
assent; but that he was willing to explain liis reasons, 
and to hear theirs, and to hope that in a friendly con- 
ference the means might he discovered of reconciling 
their opposite opinions, and of determining on that 
which might be most beneficial to the country;);. 

In obedience to this intimation, a committee of the 
house was appointed to receive and solve the scruples of 
thejirotcctor. To their surprise, they found him in no 

• WhiteWk, fT»5. Thuilop, vi. 163. 1B4 — 

1 Merc. Pol No. 3*>». Mr. Mutt bus dixroYerpd and inserted both 
spvpclips nl length m Burton N Di-uy, i 397 — 416. 

} Tburloe, 1 751. 736. P.ul. Hist/ui. H93-5. Burton’s Diary, i. 417. 
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haste to enter on the discussion. Sometimes lie was 
indisposed, and could not admit them ; often he was 
occupied with important business; on throe occasions 
the} obtained an mleiview. lie wished to argue the 
queslion on the ground ol* expi dience. If the power were 
tin" same under a protector, w here, he asked, could be 
the u^e of a king ? The title would offend men, who, 
b) their foimer services, had earned the right to ha\e 
e\en their prejudices respected. Neither was he sure 
that the re-establishment of rouilty might not be a fall- 
ing ofl fiom that cause in which they had engaged, and 
hom that Providence l>y which they had been so mur- 
\eIlously supported. It was true, that the Scupture 
sanctioned the dignity oi king; hut to the testimony of 
Seupture might be oppo&ed “ the visible hand ol God,” 
who, in the late contest, “ had eiadicated kingship. 1 ’ It 
was gid\eh replied, that Pi elector was a new. King an 
ancient, title; the tirst had no definite meaning, the 
laiter was interwoven with all our law-, and institutions ; 
the poweis of one weie unknown and liable to alteration, 
those of the other ascertained and limited by the law ol 
custom and the statute law. The abolition of lovalty 
did not oiiginally enter into the contemplation of parlia- 
ment — the objection w is to the jierson, not to the office 
— it was atterwaids effected by a poition only of the 
repiesentative body; whereas, its restoration was now 
sought by a greater authoiity- the whole parliament of 
the thiee kingdoms. The restoiatnm was, indeed, ne- 
cessary, both lor his security and theirs ; as by law all 
the acts oi a king in possession, hut only of a king, are 
good and valid Some there were who pretended that 
king and chief magistrate were synonymous; but no one 
had yet vontuied to substitute one word lor the other in 
the Scriptures, where so many covenants, promises, and 
precepts are annexed to the title ut king. Neitln r could 
the “visible baud of God” he alleged in the present 
case; for the visible hand of God had erudica ed the 
eminent by a single person as cleai ly as that by a 
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king Ci om well piomist d to give due attention to these 

aigumcms to Ins eonfidcnlial li tends he ownal that his 
Amil Elections weie te moved, and, at the same turn, to 
2 o enlighten the ignoianrc ol the public, he ouleitd aie 
poit of the c mfeiences to hi published * 

The piolecloi s, howivei, was not one of tho^e minds 
that lesohe quieklv and e\eeute piomptly He seldom 
went stiaight foiWu.ids to lus )b]cct t hut pi (cued a 
winding uiiuitous loute lie Was at c iistouu d 1o view 
and icmcw the question in all its be mugs and posable 
eonseque nics, and to inunt tush laust s of del iv, till he 
onasionalU imuiu 1 llu sispieum ol mcsolutim and 
tnmdit) I Insteid of i tmni tg a pi tin ind elensive 
22 answu, lie sought to pmti nt the time h\ *cquesting 
the sense of the house on difluc nt pas fc i is in the peti- 
tion, on tin intended imount of the annu il lneouu , and 
on the rat lfa at ion of the oidunnces issued b> lninself, 
und of the aits pissed by tne little patlianu nt this 
coutiivance the lespiti ol a foitnight was onlaimd, dui 
mg which he iuquentlv consulted with Bioghill, Pin- 
M l ) point, Wlntclo k, \\ dsele), «md ihuiloe { At length 
®' it was wlnspeied at eouit that the* piotu loi had icsolvcd 
to accept tht tilli md linmcdidtcl) Limbeit 1 et 
wood, and Dish tough mule to linn m thin own nis 
and those of si vu il otl eis, the unpleasant di c l nation, 
that the> must lesign tluii tommisMous, i id si\ti 
themselves horn Ins counsels andsuviei foi tvei His 
7. inesolution u tinned he had pi unused the house to 
give a final answtr the ni\t morning in the morning 
he postponed it to five in the evening, and at that lioui 

•Sir ni mud \ ms it il 1 1 1 1 th< mo l Am nut mil ltf.il Hun ol 
C.r mi mu nt S.< 1C(0 V\ ill u IH mi li s Hist nc il 11 1 Anti | u n i u 
i i— 7 Unit n Inin \pj u 4H Jhul e, \ „1 i WlniUo k jGj 
J ouiu ils, A| 1 A 

t Inn «i ii in i ut i r ti is womleis it Hu dd iv Ihuloe, n 
241 Als llum 1 i] is in ) 

In llu i mi m r s sn> Wliitdod,* Imng isul lus^uitn ss.lu 
would lie i \in 111 *,} tin ill u \wili lie mil l\ u \ I \ si n wo id 
1 m ikt \iiw wi h iis ml mi\ on must ti\ h s I uu.\ 1J ( mmm uH 
"(till Ik l l mo,] i is, and a (in ill mil \n Id 1 ovi ml thin nkt 
" toll it »o Inins* 1 lhtu hi Mould i ill i* mi to lus six >j h au 1 e eat 
" business OoC * 
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to the following day. The officers observed, ancl resolved 
to profit by, the impression which they had made; and 
early in the morning colonel Mason, with six-awl-twenly 
companions, offered to the parliament a petition, in 
which they stated that the object of those with whom the 
measure ori ; mated, was the ruin of the lord-general and 
of the best friends of the people, and conjured the house 
to support the good old cause in defence of which the 
petitioners were ready to sacrifice their lives. This bold 
stop subdued the reluctance of the protector. He 
abandoned the lofty hopes to which he had so long, so 
pertinaciously clung, despatched Fleetwood to the house 
to prevent a debate, and shortly afterwards summoned 
themcmbeis to meet him at Whitehall. Addressing 
them with more than his usual embarrassment, he said, 
that neither his own reflections nor the reasoning of the 
committee had convinced him that he ought to accept 
the title of king. If he were, he should accept it doubt- 
ingly ; if lie did it doubtingly, it would not he of faith ; 
and if it wore not ol* faith, it would bo a sin. 44 WLiere- 
“ fun,” lie concluded, “I cannot undertake this govern- 
44 ment with that title of king, and this is mine answer 

to this great and weighty busmens V' 

Thus ended the mighty farce which for more than 
two months held in suspense the hopes and fears of 
three nations. But the friends of Cromwell resumed 
the subject in parliament. It was observed that he had 
not refused to administer the government under any 
other title; the name of kmg was expunged for that of 
protector; and with this and a few more amendments, j| U y 
the 44 humble petition and ad\ ice** received the sane- 25. 
turn of the chief magistrate. The inauguration followed. 

On tin platform, raised at the upper end of West- ^ ' 
mitisler-hall, and in front of a magnificent chair of slate, 
stood the protector; while the speaker, with his as- 
sistants, invested him with a purple mantle lined with 

•Tlmrlop, vi.2GJ. 67, 81.91. Jininwlh. Aj». 21— Ma> 12. Fail. Hist. 

1 1 1498—1502. Ludluw, a. lM. Clur. Paj eis, m. J12.‘ 
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einimc, picscntcd Inn with a liiblc snpeibh ft ilt and 
embossed *,nt i swoid bv hi* side ml plutd i sceplie 
of in issi\ )ld in his li mil s n as the oitli bad 

been ldministeit d, M mt in bis chiplain, pion muted a 
lou^ and lei vent pnjei loi i bles-.m^ on the potectol, 
tlie p nli mie lit, ind t he people Rising iiom piayei 
Cioinwcll se ited himscll in a clnn on the li^lit at 
some dist mee, site tlie In mb on the left tlie Dutch 
imb iss id n , on one side stoo 1 the e ill >1 W aiw ick with 
the svn ul o( tin commonwc ilth on tbeotlci the lend 
mini w tli tli it of tlu city mcl behind nim^edtlum 
schisthe me mbe is of tin pirtcct u’s fimil\ In lnds of 
tlie c until mil Lisle V\ lut 1 eh md Mi ut v 11 cub 
of the time be imp i di iwn s \oid At i ^i^n il lieu, 
tlie tiumiets sounded the lui il Is piotbimed tlie style 
i f the new siuiei b n md the s| ect it us shouted Lour 
li\e bis highness Gc d sive the lonl piotect >i ’ He 
i >se lmniedntelj bowed t > the imbass idols, iml w liked 
m stilt tin u r hthc li ill to bis tam i^c* 

lint winch distin^ui In 1 the pie sent fiom the lilt 
1 lm if ^ouimncnt w is 1 lie i turn wl nli it nude to 
wiids the rant mciciit mstituti ns of the tountiy 
rintieiuin mind hadwiun^ iiom Ciomwell teilin 
conte si u s i ] ujfn ml to bis heliums on 1 unbition, » ut 
t > wbu b lit piobably v\ is ice >ni lit d by tlie c nisidt lation 
that m tlu com sc 1 1 a few yens they mpht 1 c modifitd 
oiitpeiled Hie supicini autli uty was \c sted n tlie 
pioticloi but instead ol lcndeiin^ it hueditaiy in Ins 
family the nnst winch lie could obtain was tin powci of 
liomnnt in^ bis linmediite suttessoi Ihc two bouses 
of pub imcnt weie le&toied but is if it weie me mt to 
illude to bis pist conduct lie w is bound to ka\e to the 
house of commons the ii h bt ef exiiinmn^ the qinlifi 
rations and dtlcimnnu tlie elnms of tlie sevcial lcpic 

•Wilt 1 ck 6 2 M I 111 No <11 ] n i 1 H il 1 
1 restwnk Hit n A) | t It rt n s l) iy 11 \ st 1 ll l cfticti 
took th Oh I U I lit t tl ] lict r I I t i t s I lr siy l 
hib cummiss oil \hd lr i„lit h m it t I (I | nn Ci mu til 

howevu db i D uel to him i \(dil\ (uisi no(2lOJ{ L ill w u 130 
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sentatives. To him was given the power of nominating 
the members of the " other house” (he dared not jet 
term it the house of lords): but, in the fiibt instance, 
the peisons so nominated were to be approved by the 
house of representatives, and afterwards by the other 
house itself. The privilege of voting by proxy was 
abolished, and the right of judicature restrained within 
reasonable limits. In the appointment of councillors, 
the great officers of state, and the commanders of the 
forces, many of the restrictions sought to be introduced 
by the long parliament were enforced. In point of re- 
ligion, it was enacted that a confession of faith should be 
agreed upon between the pi elector and tlu two houses ; 
but that dissenters from it should enjoy liberty ol con- 
science, and Ihc free exercise of then* wo* ship, unless 
they should 1 eject the mystery of tue Trinity, or the in- 
spiration of the Script uies, or piolcss prclatic.oi popish, 
or blasphemous doctunes. The yeaiiy lovenue was li\ed 
at 1,300,000/, of which no part waste be laised by a 
land tax, and of tins sum, one million was ckvotid to 
the support of the army and na\y, and 300,000/. to the 
ex flenses of the ciwl list; but, on the remonstrance of 
the protector, that with so small a revenue it would be 
impossible to continue the wai, an additional giant of 
000,000/. was voted foi the thiee following years After 
the inauguration, the commons adjourned during six 
months, that time might be allowed foi the formation of 
the 4 othei house *. v 

Having brought this important session of pailiamcnt 
to its conclusion, wc may now revert to the miscellaneous 
occurrences of the year. 1°. Had much credit been 
given to the tales of spies and informers, neithei Crom- 
well uoi his adversary, Charles Stuart, would have 

* W h it plot k, 657 C3 I\ul llist m 1502 — 11 In <i fatal wjm* punt oil 
.it tin* tune, Hie n uni s w t»it* f»ivi n ol 1SJ lurmbeis ol tin*: paiharm nt u ho 

it vas pieten lid •* w»u* miiis, kiusimii, sm.iuts, .md oiheiwist ♦ iif'iped 

" unto, and li.ul pi iet*s ol pmfit, ofli» cs, silanes, mid id v in tint's, under 
** the pioti t toi,* sli.miiR .iiiiin dl\ nnion^ them out of the publu money 
tin* nun dil de burn ol l,t)lb, U , 1 . Ifo fid 
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passed a day willxuf the droul of assassination. But 
they know that sueii persons avo wont to nnentand ex- 
aggerate, in order to enhance the value ol their services ; 
and c.uli had, t litre fine, contented hunselt with taking 
no otliei than ordinary piccauticns (oi his security*. 
Cromwell, liowe\er, was aware of the fieri e, mnelcntmg 
disposition of the livellirs : tlie moment he learned that 
tlie\ weie negociatiug with the exiled km" and the 
Spaniards, he concluded that lliey had sworn hisdestruc 
tiun ; and to oppose then attempts on Inside, he ^elcetcd 
one bundled and sixty hunt* and trustv men fioin the 
dillerent regiments cl cat diy, whom he di\ idl'd into 
eight tiv.ops, directing that twoof tlvse 1 loops in rotation 
^ should he always on dut\ ueai Ins pel son i Be lore tin 
‘ end of the yeai, lie leaimd that a plot had aeli. illy been 
oignui/ed, Unit assassins had been engaged, and that 
his death was to h the signal 1 >1 a simultaneous iising 
of the leudleis and nyahsts, and the sailing of a hostile 
expedition fiom the toist of Flanders. The uutlio: 
of this plan was ttexlv ; noi will it he to> much to 
assiit tint it wa- mu only known, but appio\ed by 
tho adnseis of ( haili s at Jhuges They appointed an 
auent to ecnmi] nn tl»e c he f of the eon spun! or > tbe\ 
piepaied to laki t\ei\ ad\autai*e of the niunh . they 
expu* sed an unfeigned Minna for the failuie of tie 
atti nipt. Indeed, C laiendon, the chief lmnislcr (lie had 
laU'ly been made loid c hancelloi ), was known to hold, 
that tin assassination of a successful rebel or usurpei 
was an act of justifiable and meritorious loyalty If. 

S<'xby had found a fit nidiument for Ins purpose in 

* 'Ihuilu. s \oluitim ms | 1 1 1 1 abound with 0 IT 1 is and ww rungs cm 
ne< t. <1 w all il !■* »bj 1 1 

\ r ] 'imloi* \\ ,'<» l it ti , 1 ilti’is u HI r I In ii pi\ w,\s four and si\ 
]nmi jim di\ Ilinl In jtldilion, il wi nnybehevi ( 1 ueudon, In* li.nl 
alw i\s si \» i ill ids jni jiii* d in diflcieiil (liaiiiliMs, so tint no one knew 
in wh it piitKul ii loom hi ivould pass tin night. 11 st in G40. 

\ 1 lint both l limit s mil ( Inn nilon knew of the design, mil interested 

theniscUes in Us 'Xioitioii is j»l mi fiom sf > t i,il h tins (( l.u Pap m 

3JL 2 5 94 27. •'{! ) Noi e in then lx ,i doubt th it Chin lidon nj pioved 

of Midi minders It is itideid, line Ih it, sue iking oi tin minder of Ascham, 
wlien lie was at Matlud, he sajs that he and lus co 1 league, loid Cottmgtou, 
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Svndei combe, a man of tin* most dcspeiate couiau . foi- 
iium 1> a piaito -master in the aim) in Scotland and 
dismissed on account ol Ins political pnnupks Having 
admitted a man of the name of C toil as his associate., he 
pi ocuicd seven guns which would (ail) a numhei of 
halls* lined lodging m plates neat which the ]iotecloi 
waslikch to piss, Imbed Took, one of the lik-guaiils 
men, to give inhumation of his motions and houglit the 
lh etc st hoi sc s lor the pui pose of t sc ape \ c t nil his de 
signs wcit hudiatcd, uthei b\ the multitude c i the spec- 
tator, 01 the* vigilante of the gujids oi hv some uni ue j 
see li and in duck) accident. At the pi isinsion ol W ild- i 
mm lit changed hi pi in; and en the 9th o' Jauuuv 
about si\ in the eve nine, entiling Whitehall with hr 
tvio ate unpin ts, lie milockcd the ch ui o' 1 tin ci ipcl, de 
posit d iti a pew a bidvct hi v. l x* i h mil m in bit* mi 
In i Is and lighted a niauli which it Wus c ilc ulatc d, 
would hum si\ lioui His nitenti »n w is thn the fin 
should bu iL out about midnight but look hid alu id) 
live did the set m t to Cl ouivx 11 and all tlnci vvue ap 
piilu nth d as the \ clc cdthcdooiof the chi A ed Took 
siu d ins 1 ft hv the decovti\,( ctd l \ the u fcssion 
oi all tint he kn^w Hut ^vndcicumht hid v i d> t oil- 
t label iiom tlii in tli linin'. ol ins «n on. c and the 
putiiulais ol the plan Tluv hnev* not tha f ecitain 
pel suns v llhni tut palace had unde i take n to mu.dei the 
piotcctoi duiing the contusion likelv to hec msedbv the 
eontiagution, and that such nuasuushad 1 ecu take 1 i* 
to rendei Ins escaje almost impossible, Snduconibe 
was tiled ; the judges In Id that the title ol piokcloi w is 
m law synumnious with that of king and lie was eon- j t 
dc'innccl to sulloi the penalties of high liew-on II is oh 

n h 1 1 & cl il (Clu Hist m >>l) Yi t In m li s i in il« f n | t lc nt • , 

'it ippi u slln Ik vi i ol c i ijiisin ill 1 in i fl tli* nun In i i 1 i l’u^ 
in 21 2 »)h mini mini tli m is Iniw kll xxs, ui l him t ulUuni, * 
(ilml 21V () ) imlilistiM 1 to n it lux Xu lid is lli it it \\ is i sul mil 
gnixoii>> limy 111 it tin i nun ss ni^ il hul nut mij p’ml M cl 1 li ton xvilli 
lmm y "but i \\ isi ml basil tliin.. tint m\ m in sliml I ijjfii ** 

" anv put lwjond si i muli 1 tin di u utn ol nil ( yt ntlioui Hit tlw*N, i nl 
** uot haxc* bib thiou* i it* Ibid 144, lbai Id) LC 
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stinate silence deflated the anxiety of the protector to 
procure further information respecting the plot; and 
Syndercombe, whether he laid violent hands on himself, 
or was dcspatt lied by the order of government, was 
found dead in Ins bed, a lew hours before the time ap- 
pointed for lus execution 4 . 

2 ". The lailure of this conspiracy would not have pre- 
vented the intended nnasion by the royal army from 
Flanders, had not Chailcs been disappointed in his ex- 
pectations from another quarter No reasoning, no 
entreaty, could quicken t lit. characteristic slowness of 
the Spanish nnnisteis. Neither fleet nor money was 
ready; the expedition was postponed from month to 
month; the season parsed away, and the design was 
deferred till the return ol the long and darksome night* 
of wintei But Sexby's impatience lefused to submit to 
these delays ; his fieice and implacable spirit could not 
he satisfied without the lite of the protector. A tiact 
had been lecenth printed in Holland, entitled “Killing 
“no Muidci,” wliuh, liom the powerful manner in 
which it was winten, made a deeper mipicssion on the 
public nnnd than any othci literary pioduetiou of the 
age. After an address to Ciomwell, and another t > the 
aimy, both conceded in a strain of the 1110-t po ant 
and saicastie irony, it proceeds to discuss the three 
questions. Whether the loid-proteetoi he a tw.int? 
Whether it he lawful to do justice on linn by killing 
him? and, W hetliei this, if it be lawful, will pro\c ot 

* <et {limit I t T*-l 'i / «'»» Mire Unlit No Itufi s, I I»*ti 
3m ( J in i ill n Tip in .121, 5 u i (lie u IIisi in rib iml tJn 
M'M '1 ll .inthimtus topii il in tin si il» linls* Hlii-S,l '1 lit both w is 
opt m <1, mill ilu* snr_ri on-* detl in tl th it On it eviHti tl no ti u i 1 1 poison in 
t}i(> slum it li l>u1 that Hie In uu w.i niU mu il .iuil dish mli d with blood m 
ll Jpe itl I lit £K*I 111 Ul IS llsllll 111 .11 ti] Itxy 111 ,III\ IvlIuW 11 (list IS! Tilt* 

im\, In tin tlin 1 1 mu ol tin l itl elm I pisiitf, it mint i i •« ldul th it ' lie. 
“ the »ud Mill s swideitru ilu i leit.nn pueoued powdi i tl itumli the nose 
* ol linn, tin suit Mill uilti Liu lie idol linn, the sncl Milts, li loin nisi), 
*« wilfulh, .uid ol ni ilwe a hut ihmijjil did Minll .mil di w b\ letson <t 
«■ nil i h sini' 1 .mil ill iuay so is .i tint's ml into the hi* idol him thesiid 
«• MileSktx the s. ml Mi « s luuisi 11 did moil ill> poison,’ Xi Hud Ho'h 
The le\ilhrs .md imalisis niaiuteiiied th it lie was stunned bj ouhr 
ni (’lomwell. < lui in. ti47. 
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benefit to the Commonwealth? Having determined 
each question in the affirmative, it concludes with an 
culogium on the hold and patriotic spirit of Synder- 
combe, the rival of Brutus and Cato, and a warning 
that “ longus ilium sequitur ordo idem petentium 
“ decus that the protector's own muster-roll contains 
the names of those who aspire to the honour of deliver- 
ing their country ; that his highness is not secure at his 
table or in his bed ; that death is at his heels wherever 
he mo\es, and that though his head reac hes the clouds, 
he shall perish like his own dung, and they that have 
seen him shall exclaim, Where is he ? Of this tract 
thousands of copies were sent by Sexby into England : 
and, though many were seized by the officers, jet many 
found their way into circulation*. Having obtained a 
sum of one thousand four huumed crowns, he followed 
the books to organize new plots against the life of the 
protector. Bui by this lime lie was too well known. All 
his steps in Holland were watched ; his departure for Eng- 
land was announced ; emissaries were despatched in every 
direction ; and within a lew weeks he was apprehended 
and incarcerated in the Tower. There lie discovered, 
probably feigned, symptoms of insanity. To questions 
respecting himself he answered with apparent fruukness 
and truth, that he had intrigued w ith the Spanish Oct. 
court, that he had supplied Syndercoiubc with money, *2. 
that he had written the tract, “ Killing no Murder 
nor was there, he said, any thing unlawful in these 
things, for the protectorate had not then been established 
by any authority of parliament ; but, whenever he was 
interrogated respecting the names and plans of his asso- 
ciates, lus answers became wild and incoherent, more 
calculated to mislead than to inform, to create suspicion 
of the friends, than to detect the machinations of the 
enemies, of the government. He was never brought to 


Thnrloe, vi. 315. 
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trial, but died, probably In Molencc, m the bixth month 
of his imprisonment*. 

3°. During the writer Blake continued to blockade 
Cad,z • in '•prinn he learned that the Plate fleet from 
Peru lum bought an us) 1 uni in the harbour of Santa 
Cruz in the island of Tencinfe. There the met chant- 
men, tem in number, were moored close to the shoic in 
the foim of a crescent ; while the si\ galleons in their 
fiont formed a puullcl line at anchor in deeper water. 
The entiance of the hay was « otnmamWl b) the guns of 
the castle; seven batteries erected at niton al* along 
the beach protected the rest of the hoi hour, and these 
were connected with e«Hi other hv coxcred wa)s lined 
with musketry. So confident w T as the governor when he 
survejed the**c preparations, that, in ihe pride of his 
heart, he desired a Dutch captain to inform the English 
admiral that he was wekonie to come whenever he 
durst. Blake came, examined the defences, and, ac- 
M ir * cording tr custom, pint burned a solemn fast. At eight 
the next miming St u nor took tin* lead in n frigate ; 
the admn.il fallowed in the lurser ships; and the whole 
licet a\ ailing lthdl of a lax oui aide wind, entered the 
harbour u .dei a tium< liduus shower of halls and s it Ms. 
Eath u-sed imm(diatel> lx. 11 into its allotted station; 
and, while some c.igiged the shipping, the list directed 
then fire against the hattoi ic*.. The Spaniaids, though 
fewer in number of ships, were superior in that of men; 
their hopes were supported b> the aid which they re- 
ceixed from the 1 md and during lour hours they fought 

* (’1 ut'uiloii P i,n m, tn ,L’2 0)3 37\ Men Pol A 1 ) Tliiulop, \i 

182 31j 12> .%(> 8J) ( 1 iii ml in issiiip-. us tli.il w<ls ,„*! jjut,/ 

rale prison wlm 1i is i • illuiiiil | mol Ui il 1m* w is not Hu* i t x \ aullioi ot 
the 0 u t, thou r )i hear hum 1. (!„'• <1 it |i i his own iu tin* I own, prolnbly 
to (lei 1 1 \* the piolt i Im 1’iu w iiti l, whonri In* w is, kept his s,oiet,ul 
leist .it lust fin ( liumhm wnlis to seeirni} N u hi 1 1 >, th.it lie cannot 
imagine win nonhl wilt il (Mu Pipeis, III 3+1 Hv most hmi mans 
it Inis been .ittnbulni to i ipt uu l'ltUs , inn shall we think tins impitba- 
ble, il wt iidilli it that Tit ns w is, m lloll.iml, const inU> in Hie eomi any 
ot Sexhv, till tin ileji u tun ol the littei loi l.ugl mil Ibid 331. 3$$, 
Evelyn Asserts it in Ins Diary, ul 21U Sm 
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with the most determined bravery. Driven from the 
galloons, the news retreated to the second line of mer- 
chantmen, and renewed the contest till they were finally 
compelled to sa\c themselves on the shore. At two in 
the afternoon every Spanish ship was in possession of 
the English, and in Haines. Still there remained the dif- 
ficulty of working the licet out of the harbour in the teeth 
of the gale. About sunset they were out of reach of 
the guns from the forts: the wind, by miracle, as 
Blake persuaded himself, \ cored to the southwest, 
and the conquerors proceeded triumphantly out to sea. 

This gallant action, though it failed of securing the 
treasure which the protector eluelly sought, raided the 
reputation of Bl.ikc in every part of Europe. Unfortu- 
nately the hero liimselt lived not to receive the congra- 
tulations of Ins country. Tie had been during a great 
part of three years at sea: the scurvy and dropsy wasted 
his constitution ; and he expired in his fifty-ninth year, Aug. 
as his ship, the St. George, entered the harbour of Ply- ^ 
mouth + . 

Blake had served with distinction in the army during 
the civil war ; and the knowledge of hi» talents and in- 
tegrity induced the parliamentary leaders to entrust him 
with the command of tin fleet. For maritime tactics he 
relied on the experience of others : Ins plans and his 
daring were exelusiudy his own. lie may claim the 
peculiar praise of having dispelled an illusion which had 
hitherto cramped the operations of the British navy — a 
persuasion that it was little short of madness to expose 
a ship al sea to the fire from a battery on shore. The 
victories of Blake at Tunis and Santa Cruz served to 
establish the contrary doctrine ; and the seamen learned 
from his example to despise the danger which had hi- 
therto been deemed so formidable. Though Cromwell 
prized his services, he doubted bis attachment ; and a 
suspicion existed that the protector did not regret the 


Vaughan, ii. 176. Heath, 391. 402. Ecliard,723. Journals, Maj P8.29. 
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death of one who professed to fight for his country, not 
for the government. But he rendered that justice to 
the dead, which he might perhaps have refused to the 
living, hero. He publicly acknowledged his merit, ho- 
nouring his bones with a funeral at the national ex- 
Scpt. P (j nse > and ordering them to he interred at Westmin- 
4. stcr, in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. In the next reign 
the coffin was taken from the vault, and deposited in 
the church-yard. 

4°. The reader is aware of Cromwell's anxiety to form 
a more intimate alliance with Louis XIV For this 
purpose Lockhart, one of the Scottish judges, who had 
married his niece, and received knighthood at his hand, 
Mar. proceeded to France. After some discussion, a treaty, 
to last twelvemonths, was concluded*; and sir John 
Reynolds landed at Calais w ith an auxiliary force of six 
thousand men, one half in the pay of the king, the other 
half in that of the protector. But as an associate in the 
war, Cromwell demanded a share in the spoil, and that 
share was nothing less than the possession of Mard)ke 
and Dunkirk, as soon as they could be reduced by the 
allies. To this proposal the strongest opposition had 
been made in Ihe French cabinet. Louis was re mu led 
of the injuries which the English, the natural eneives of 
France, had inflicted on the country in the reigns of his 
predecessors. Dunkirk would prove a second Calais; 
it would open to a foreign foe the way into Ihe heart of 
his dominions. But he yielded to the superior wisdom 
or ascendency of Mazarin, who replied that, if France 
refused the offer, it would be accepted with a similar 
sacrifice by Spain ; that, supposing the English to be 

* Thurloe, vi. 63 86. 115. 124. To avoid disputes, the treaty was writ- 
ten in the Latin language, and tlio precedency was given to Louis in one 
copy, to Cromwell m the other. In tin 1 diplomatic collection of Dumont, 
vi. part ii. 178, is published a second treaty, said to have been signed on 
May 9th, N. S. If it were genuine, it would disclose gigantic projects of 
aggrandizement on the part of the two powers. Hut it is clearly a forgery. 
We have despatches from Lockhurt dated on the day of the pretended 
signatory, and other despatches for a year afterward; yet none of tlem 
make the remotest allusion to this treaty ; several contain particulars in- 
consistent with it. 
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established on that coast at all, it was better that they 
should be there as friends than as enemies : and that 
their present co-operation would enable him either to 
drive the Spaniards out of the Netherlands, or to dictate 
to them the terms of peace*. The combined force was 
placed under the command of the celebrated Turenne, 
who was opposed by the Spaniards under Don Juan, 
with the British exiles, commanded by the duke of 
York, and the French exiles, by the prince of Cond6. 

The English auxiliaries, composed of veteran regiments, 
supported the reputation of their country by their mar- 
tial appearance and exemplary discipline; but they had 
few opportunities of displaying their valour; and the 
summer was spent in a tedious succession of marches 
and countermarches, accompanied with no brilliant ac- 
tion nor important result. Cromwell viewed the opera- 
tions of the army with distrust and impatience. The 
French ministry seemed m no haste to redeem their 
pledge with respect to the reduction of Dunkirk, and to 
his multiplied remonstrances uniformly opposed this 
unanswerable objection, that, in the opinion of Turenne, 
the best judge, the attempt in the existing circum- 
stances must prove ruinous to the allies. At last be 
would brook no longer delay ; the army marched into the 
neighbourhood of the town, and the fort of Mard)ke ca-gg t 
pitulated after a siege of three days. But the Spaniards 23.* 
lay strongly entrenched behind the canal of Bergues, 
between Mardyke and Dunkirk ; and by common con- 
sent the design was abandoned, and the siege of Grave- 
lines substituted in its place. Scarcely, however, had 27. 
the combined army taken a position before it, when the 
sluices were opened, the country was inundated, and 
Turenne dismissed his forces into winter quarters. 
Mardyke received a garrison, partly of English, and 
partly of French, under the command of sir John Rey- 
nolds ; but that officer in a short time incurred the sus- 


• GEuvres tie Louis XIV. i. 171. 
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picion of the protector. The duke ol‘ York, fiom Ins 
former service m the French arm), was well known lo 
some of the French officers. The', occasional) met and 
exchanged compliments in then rules lie from Dunknk, 
they from Mardvke. Bv one of them Reynolds solicited 
permission to pa) Ins rtspe< ts to the ) ones' punce. He 
was accompanied b) Crew, another olliri r . and, though 
he pretended that it was an accidental uulitv, iound the 
opportunity of whispering an implied oiler of Ins ser- 
vices in the ear of the duk< Within a few d.i)s lie 
received an order to wai f on 1 lie pioteclor m London in 
company with colonel White, who had sccutly accused 
^ c ’ him : hut both were lost on the Godwin Sends, through 
the ignorance or the stupidity of the captain *. 

At home the public attention was absorbed b> a new 
and most interesting spectacle. The parliament met on 
the da) to winch it had been adjourned, but it was now 
divided according to the ancient form into two houses. 
16f)8. Sixty- two individuals had been summoned to the upper 
•'JjJ* house, and the writs, as the) were copies of those for- 
merly issued!)) the sovereign weie held toemiei m 
like manner the puuleges of an licit ditar) peeingc, 
subject to certain exceptions specified in the “ ] < tit ion 
“ and advice t.” The (omnioiis. at the tall of t u* usher 
of the black rod, proceeded to the house of lords, where 
they found Ins highness seated under a eanop) of state. 
His speech began with the ancient address: “ My lords 
“ and gentlemen of the house ol c ominous,” It w as 
short, but its brevitj was com| ensated by its piety , and 
after an exposition of the cighl\ fifth psalm, he referred 
his two houses for other particulars to Fiennes, the lord- 
keeper, who, in a long and tedious harangue, praised 
and defended the new institutions. After the departure 
of the commons, the lords spent their time in inquiries 
into the privileges of their house. Cromwell liad sum- 
moned his two sons, Richard and Hour), seven peers of 

• Thurloe, u. 231 287. 426. 512,538 542. 580. 6J7. 065 676 73k Me- 
morn* ol JamcH, l 31/— 32ti. f Thuiloe ri ]&&. 
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royal ci cation, several members of Ins council, some 
gent lumen ol fortune and family, with a due proportion 
of lawyers and officers, -and a scanty spi inkling of per- 
sons known to be disaifeeted to Ins gov eminent. Of the 
ancient pools two only attended, the loids Eure and 
Falcon berg, ot w bom the latter had recently married 1657 
Man, t lit* protector's daughter, and of the other 
bets, nine were ah^nt through business or disinclina- 
tion. As their journals ha\e not been preserved, vve 
have little knowledge ol their pi oceedings *. 

In the lower house, the niteiest ol the gov eminent 
lmd declined hy the impolitic removal of the leading 
members to the house ot lords, and by tne uitioduetion 
of those who, hawng lurmeily lx en excluded by order of 
Cromwell, now took their scats m \utue « f the article 
which leaned to the house the right ol inquiry into 
the qualifications ol its members. The opposition was 
led by two men of tonsideinble influence and undaunted 
resolution, II a/ long and Scot. Both bad been excluded 
at the first meeting of tins piulnnmnl.nnd both remem- 
bered the ailronl. To romo\e Ha/lcrig from a place 
where Ins experience and eloquence rendered him a 
foinndable ad\crsury, Cromwell had called him lo the 
uppei house ; but he refused to obey the writ, and look 
Ins seat among the commons K That a new house was 
to be called according to the articles of the “ petition 
“and advice,” no one denied; but who, it was asked, 
made its members louls? who ga\e them <he privileges 

Join mis, Jan 7- -0 Whitelncke, 666 C68 The speech of 
Fiennes is tepoilcd iu the Journals, Ian ‘Jo See the names an l cli irac* 
ters ol those who atti ink cl, in "A Second N irxatne of the life Parlia- 
** nienl so(iIImI) Ac , piloted in the hlili >euu( Ltiglaud’s slner) 

" uuilei its new Mon.uchv, 1 (m 8" “ l’het npent then time in little mat 
“ters, biuh as choosing ol committees, and among other Ilnurs to con- 
" sidei ut the pi i\ ilexes an l pu italic turn ol Uieir house, (good wise souls 1 ) 

*• be foie they knew whit tlmi house was, 01 should he called.'’ Ibid 7- 
The* peeis who related to alteud, weie the onlsol Mulgi.ne, Wiuwjtk, 
and M.mchestei, the uscmiut Ncy nud Sele, .end the lmd Whaitou 
+ lla/leug made no uli|cction to the oath which hound hnn tube faith- 
ful to the piotectoi. Hut the sense which he attached to it is singular: 
u 1 will he latthful,” 8 ml he, “ to the lend pioteclor’s pet son 1 will mur- 
* der no man.” Burton’s Lhaiy, n J47. 
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of the ancient peerage ? who empowered them to nega- 
tive the acts of that house to which they owed their ex- 
istence P Was it to be borne that the children should 
assume the superiority over their parents; that the no- 
minees of the protector should control the representa- 
tives of the people, the depositaries of the supreme 
power of the nation? It \s:is answered that the pro- 
tector had called them lords ; that it was the object of 
the “ petition and advice r to re establish the “ second 
“ estate and that, if any doubt remained, it were best 
to amend the “ instrument, ’’ by giving to the members 
of the other house the title of lords, and to the pro- 
Jan. tector that of king. Cromwell sought to soothe these 
25. angry spirits. He read to them lectures on the benefit, 
the necessity, of unanimity. Let them look abroad. 
The papists threatened to swallow up all the protestants 
of Europe. England was the only stay, the last hope of 
religion. Let them look at home: the cavaliers and 
the levellers were combined to overthrow the constitu- 
tion ; Charles Stuart was preparing an invasion : and 
the Dutch had ungratefully sold him certain vessels for 
that purpose. Dissension would inevitably draw down 
ruin on themselves, their liberties, and their rchgion 
For himself, he called God, angels, and men, to witness 
that he sought not the oilice which he held. It was 
forced upon him: but he had sworn to execute its du- 
ties, and he would perform what he had sworn, by pre- 
serving to every class of men their just rights, whether 
civil or religious*. But his advice, and entreaties, and 

•Mr. Rutt bus added this speech to Burton’s Diary, ii. 351—371- I 
may remit lk that, 1°. the protector now uddie-sed the memluns by the 
ambiguous style o( " my lords anil gentlemen of the two houses of parliu- 
M ment.” 2°. That he failed in proving the danger which, as lie pre- 
tended, menaced prutestnntism. If, in the north, the two protesiunt scutes 
of Sweden and Denmark were ut war with cnch other, more to the south 
the ealholic states of France and Spain were in the same situation. 3°. 
That the vessels sold by the Dutch were six flutes which the English 
cruisers afterwards destroyed. 4°. That from this moment lie was con- 
stantly asserting with oaths that hu sought not Ins present office. How 
coul^ he justify such oaths in his own mind? Was it on the fallacious 
ground that what be in reality sought was the office of kiug, not of pro- 
tector ? 
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menaces, were useless. Tlic judges repeatedly brought J.m. 
messages from “the lords to the commons,” and as «• 
often were told, that “ that house would return an an- 
u swer hy messengers of their own.” Instead, however, 
of returning answers, they spent their whole time in de- 
bating what title and what rights ought to belong to 
the other house *. 

Never, perhaps, during his extraordinary career, was 
Cromwell involved in difficulties equal to those which 
surrounded him at this moment. He could raise no 
money without the consent of parliament, and the pay of 
the army in England was live, and of that in Ireland 
seven months, in arrear; the exiled king threatened a 
descent from the coast of Flanders, and the royalists 
throughout the kingdom were preparing to join his 
stand aid ; the leaders of opposition in parliament had 
combined with several officers in the aruiy to re-establish 
the common wealth, “ without a single per* on or house 
‘ of lords and a preparatory petition for the purpose 
of collecting signatures was circulated through the city. 
Cromwell consulted l”s most trusty advisers, of whom 
i ome suggested a dissolution, others objected the want 
of money, and the danger of instating the people. Per- 
haps he had already taken his resolution, tnough ho 
kept it a secret within his own breast ; perhaps it might 
he the result of some sudden and momentary impulse *!•; 
but one morning he unexpectedly tlnew himself into a 4. 
carriage with two horses standing at the gates of 'White- 
ball; and, beckoning to six of his guards to follow, 
ordered the coachman to dri\e to the parliament house, 
There he ioa paled his purpose to Fleetwood, and, when 
that officer ventured to remonstrate, declared hy the 
living God that he would dissolve the parliament. Send- 
ing for the commons, he addressed them in an angry 

• Joimittli, Jan 2 >. 9 ; Feb. 1. 3. ]1 niton’* Dim), ii. 371 — 4f»l. Tlnir- 
loi*, i. : vi. 7^7- 

t " Somethin" happening that mom in" th.it put the piotecloi into a 
“ ui"i* mill p.nsion near uulo madness, as those at Whitehall cau w iiiieea." 
fceeond IS u native, p. 8. 
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anil expostulating tone. “ Tho\,“ he said, “ had placed 
“him in the high situation in vvhnli lie stood; he 
“sought it not; there was neither man nor woman 
“treading on English ground who could sav lie did. 
“ God knew tli.it he would lather have lived under a 
“ wood side, and have tended a iloek of sheep, than have 
“ undertaken tin* government. 15ut,havinuundei1akeri 
“ it at their request, he had a right to look to them tor 
“oid and suppoit. Yet some among them, God was 
“ Ins witness, m violation ol then* oaths, vcu attempting 
“to establish a eonnnou wealth interest m I tie ami) ; 
“some had received comnn-oioiis to enlia nun tor 
“ Charles Stuait ; and both had their emissanes at that 
“moment seeking to raise a tumult, or rather a nhd- 
“ lion in the city. lhit lie was hound hot ore God to 
“prevent such disn dels ; and, therofoie,” heioncluthd, 
“ I think it high turn that an eiul he put to v our sitting ; 
44 and 1 do dissolve this parliament ; and let G id judge 
"between me and vou.*’ “Amen, amen,” n spot idol 
several voiees irom the ranks of the opposition ‘ . 

This was the fourth pailiaiuent that (homwell had 
broken. The rt publicans indulged their leseutmem m 
murmurs, and coniplamls, and menaces ; bu die pio- 
teetor, secure of the Ulelitv ol the aim), ill | ed the 
feeble efforts oi then* vengeance, and t in on rated hy Ins 
vigour the timidity of his counsellors Strong patrules 
of infantry and cavalry paraded the stie«.t., dispersing 
eveiy assemblage of people in the open air, m private 
houses, and even in conventicles and ehui<lios for the 
purpose, or under the pretext, el devotion. The colonel- 
major and icvei al eiptanis of his own regiment vveic 
cashiered !•; man) of the levellers and royalists were 

• Jouin Fi*n \ T’linlno, m ;7S, 7/g V JV| l\ul Phi, in 
Ttv tin* u.illi, wlmli ( lomvudl n pio.ii lies them uilh \iol m. >», tln*\ h.ul 
vwurn “ lobe tiui* .uid f.i it liful to ttu* lout pintrdni .is dm 1 'ii.iyislrate, 
“ .mil unt to couiiiMs ilcsi^n, oi nlttnipl un>t!uii., r .i P ,.nnst in poison oi 
“ law ini .iiithonu.” 

*t “ I,” h.iys lliif k*M , 11 that lml sei\c<l Vun fourteen ye.us, anil 1i.nl 

** commanded .i i**Kinieut seven \e.us, will unit ,my tnal <u ijpeil, with 
M the breath oi Lit. no^tnls I wub outod, and lost njt only n>\ pl.iec* but u 
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nriested iiud imprisoned, or discharged upon bail; and 
the loid minor, aldermen, and common-rouncil, meived 
from Cromwell hiimell an account of the danger which 
threatened them horn the nnasion meditated by ('hailes 
Stii.ii t. and a clunge to watch the lmunts ol‘ the chscon 
tented, and to presene the tranquillity of the city. At 
the same time Ins agents weie busy in procuimg loyal 
and afhv Uonate a ldics-,es iiom the army, the cuunties, 
anl tlie pnncq al towns; and these, published in the 
newspapers, sorted to m era wo lus enemies, and to dis- 
play the stability of Ins powci 
The uppnhiiisimi of nnasion, to which Cromwell 
so tuque nil) alluded, was not cntnely groMulh^. On 
the utmn ol the winter the loyalists had uumnded 
('limits ol ln< piomuc i 1 the put eding.3pu.ig , the king 
ot Spain tin mshed .1 1 aid ol one hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns : the h nhour of O^end was selected 
for the place ol cmhaikat.on ; and arms, nm mnution, and 
tianspoifs were pmclnsid 111 Hollo 1.. The piuicvlum- 
self, masttnmr ha a while his habits ot ind donee and 
dis^q at ion appealed eegei to lediom his pledjoi hut 
the mou prudent ol lus adwseis conjuied him not to 
nsk lus life on genei *1 as malices of supp nt : end the 
marquess ol Omiond, wutli the most clu\ ilunis lu> .ill\ , 
otfeied to asm tain on the spot the leal ohjei ts and 
resources of lus adherents. Pretending to pnaved on a 
mission to the court of the duke of Neuburg that ic',s. 
nobleman, at com pained by O’Neil, ciossed the sen, hud 
landed in disguise nt Westmaich on the const of oi 
Essex, and hastened to London There, coinimially Jan ’ 
changing Ins di ess ami lodgings, he rontmodlo elude the 

* 11 ,m, "l tubool liu ( i])1 i.ns undci m\ comm mil wen* i>u*< <1 w th 

' m * « 1,lL lUst * toulil nul b 1 \ that was a’lioiiM* ol lends * Hinton’s 
111 ll\, o. 1CU 

I? ,| M « M,U 778 781 788 ’ '« 4 21 32 40 71 Pail II, Sl m )52M. 

*• n *" Oimoiul s,ij*. to II Ml, * 1 Uni Ins lnmiodcr ilt dilijit nit’ nipt}, 
ineimmU* <inil u,|. u loineisitioiis is beronu nu urt ^ i-l i l»li paitof 
nisi name, and will ui*mi siitU*i luni to unman* Ins own dis „ r ns, and 
othpi s .uMioiis, with lh.it spi ni whn h is nqm it»* fm his quilitA, aud 
much liioio to his loituue/ 1 27 Jau. " f iC 58. flai m 3M,\ 
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suspicion of the spies of government, and had oppor- 
tunities of conversing with men of different parties; 
with the royalists, mho sought the restoration of the 
ancient monarchy; with the lc\ellers, who weie willing 
that the claims of the king and the subject should be 
adjusted m a fiee parliament ; with the moderate pres- 
bytenans, who, guided by tiie calls of Manchester and 
Denbigh, with Rossiler and sir William Waller, ofleicd 
to rely on the royal promises ; and the moicngid among 
the same religionists, who, with the louls Ra\ and 
Robaits at the r head, demanded the conlh illation of the 
articles to which the late king had assuiled in the Isle 
of Wight. But from none could he picture any satis 
factory assurances of support. They were unable to 
perfoim what they had promised by their agents. They 
had nut the means, nor the coui age, 1101 the abilities, ne- 
cessary lor the undei taking. The majonty u fused to 
dedai e themsehes, till Charles should lia\c actually 
landed with a respectable fuiee; and the most sangunm 
lequued a pledge that he would he leady to sail the 
moment lie heaid ol tlieir rising, because tlieie was no 
probability ol their bung able, without loieign aid, to 
make head against the' protect jr beyond the slio . space 
of a foitmght *. 

In these conlereiicos Onnond frequently came in con- 
tact with sir Richard Willis, oneol the scaled knot, and 
standing high m the confidence of Chariest. Willis 
uniformly disappro\ed of the attempt. The king’s 
enemies, he obsened, were now ready to unsheathe their 
swonl" against each other; but let the royal banner be 
once unfurled, and they would suspend their present quar- 
red, to combine then* efforts against the common enemy. 
Yet the author of this prudent adwee was, if wo may 

•Carte’s Liitei*, n 11 J . 124 130 1 lai m. 388 392 395. Tliurloe, 

i 71a 

t The knot consisted of Willis, colonel Bussell, sn William Compton, 
Ed u aid \ tillers, and Mr Brodcnck, auoiding to several letters in Cln 
reudoM \ at coiding to the duke ot \ oik, ui the lour first, loid 13elas> sc, and 
I old Loughborough. James, j. 370. 
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believe* Chiremlm, u traitor, though a traitor of :i very 
singular description. lie is said to have contracted with 
Cromwell, m consideration of an animal stipend, to 
reveal to linn the projects of the king and the royalists; 
but on condition that he should have no personal com- 
munication with tins protector, that lie should never be 
compelled to mention any individual whose name he 
wished to keep secret, and that he should not be called 
upon to give evidence, or to iurnish documents, lor the 
conviction of any prisoner*. It is believed that for 
several years be faithfully complied with this engage- 
ment; and when he thought that Ormond had been 
long enough in London, he informed Cromwell of the 
presence of the in art | ness in the capital,. but at the same 
moment convened advice to the marquess that orders 
had been issued for his apprehension. This admonition Feb. 
had its desired etfect. Ormond stole away to Shoreliam 15. 
in Sussex, crossed over to Dieppe, concealed himself 
two months in Pans, and then, travelling in disguise 
through France to Geneva, that he might escape the 
notice of Lockhart and Mazarin, returned along the 
Rhine to join Ins master in Flanders T. 

There was little in the report of Ormond to give en- 
couragement to Charles: his last hopes were soon after- 
wards extinguished by the vigilance of Cromwell. The 
moment the thaw opened the ports of Holland, a squa- 
dron of English frigates swept the coast, captured three, Mar. 

* This is Clarendon's account. In Tluuloe, i. 757. in a papei sign'd 
John Foster, supposed to be the original utter made to Tliurloe by V\ illis. 

Ho there demands that no one but the protector should be acquainted 
with his employment: that lie should never be brought lorwaid as a wit- 
ness; that the pardon of one deal 1 lie ml should be granted to him ; ami 
that he should receive 50/. with the unsuer, 500?. on his first interview 
with Tliurloe, and 500/. when he put into their hands any of the conspira- 
tors against Cromwell’s person 

t Ciar. Hist. iii. 614 — C 18. 667- Clarendon’s narrative is so frequently 
inaccurate, that it is unsate to give ciedit to any ehaige on liis authority 
alone; but in the present instance he i elates the discovery of the ireuehery 
of Wilhs with i such circumstantial minuteness, that it requires a consider- 
able share of incredulity to doubt of its being substantially true ; and his 
narrative is confirmed by James, ii., (Mem. i. 370#) and other documents 
to be noticed hereafter, 

VOL. XI. 
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April and drove on shore two flutes destined for the expedition* 
14. and closely blockaded the harbour of Ostend*. The 
design was again postponed till the winter; and the 
king resolved to solicit in person a supply of money at 
the mill of the Spanish monarch. But from this 
journey ho was dissuaded both by Hyde and by the 
cardinal do Rctz, who pointed out to him the superior 
advantage of his residence in Flanders, where he was in 
readiness to seize the first propitious moment which 
fortune should offer. In the mean time the cardinal, 
through his agent in Rome, solicited from the pope 
pecuniary aid for the king, on condition that in the event 
of his ascending the throne of his fathers he should 
release the catholics of his three kingdoms from tin? in- 
tolerable pressure of the penal laws t. 

The transactions of this winter, the attempt of Syn- 
dercombe, the ascendency of the opposition m parliament, 
and the preparations of the royalists to receive the exiled 
king, added to habitual indisposition, had soured and 
irritated the temper of Cromwell, lie saw that to bring 
to trial the men who had been his associates in the cause 
might prove a dangerous experiment; hut there was 
nothing to deter him from wreaking his veil gen mi o on 
the royalists, and conuneing them of the danger d tres- 
passing any more on his patience by their annual projects 
of insurrection. In e\ery county all who had been de- 
nounced, all who were even suspected, were put under 
arrest ; a new high court of justice was established ac- 
cording to the ad of 1056 ; and Sir Henry Shngsby, Dr. 
Howet, and Mr. Mordauut were selected for the three 
first victims. Slingsby, a catholic gentleman and a 
prisoner at Hull, had endeavoured to corrupt the fidelity 
of the officers in the garrison; who, by direction of the 
Apiii governor, amused the credulity of the old man, till he 
4 had the imprudence to deliver to them a commission 

• riarte’a Letters, ii. 12G. 135. (’lar. Papers, iii. 396. 
f Carte’s Letters, ii. 136—142. 145. Clar. Pap. iii. 401, 
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from Charles Stuarl *. Dr. Hewet was an episcopalian 
(li vine, permitted to preach at Rt. Gregory’s, and had 
long been one of the most active and useful of the royal 
agents in the vicinity of the capital. Mordaunt, a younger 
brother of the carl of Peterborough, had also displajed 
his zeal for Ihe king, by maintaining a constant corre- 
spondence with the marquess of Ormond, and distributing 
royal commissions to those who offered to raise men in 
fa\our of Charles. Of the truth of the chaiges brought 
against them, there could be no doubt ; and, aware of 
their danger, they strongly protested against the legality 
of the court, demanded a trial by jury, and appealed to 
Magna Charts, and several acts of parliament. Slmgsby 
at last pleaded, and was condemned ; Jlewet, under the * j 
pretence that to plead was to betray the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, stood mute; and his silence, according to a 
recent act, was taken lor a confession of guilt. Mordaunt 
was more fortunate. Slapelcy, who, to save his own life, 
swore against him, proved an unwilling witness; and 
Mallory, who was to have supported the evidence of 
Stapclev, had four daj t before been bribed to abscond. 
This deficiency was gladly laid hold of by the majority 
of the judges, who gn\c their opinion that his guilt was 
not pruned; and, for similar reasons, some days later 9, 
acquitted two other conspirators, Sir Humphrey Bennet 
and captain Woodcock. The fact is, they were weary of 
an office which exposed them to the censure of the public ; 
for the court was Mewed with hatred by the people. It 
abolished the trial by jury ; il admitted no inquest or 
presentment by the oaths of good and faithful men; it 
deprived the accused of the benefit of challenge ; and its 
proceedings were contrary to the law of treason, the 
petition of right, and the very oath of government taken 
by the protector. Cromwell, dissatisfied with these ac- 
quittals, yielded to the ad\ ice of the council, and sent 
the rest of the prisoners before the usual courts of law. 


• Thurloe, vi. 777- 780. 786. 870 ; vii. 46, 47. 9ft 
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where several were found guilty, and condemned to 
suffer the penalties of treason *. 

Great exertions were made to save the lives of Slingsby 
and Hewet. In favour of the first., it was urged that lie 
had never been suffered to compound, had never sub- 
mitted to the commonwealth, and had been for years 
deprived both of his property and liberty, so that his 
conduct should he rather considered as the attempt of a 
prisoner of war to regain his freedom, than of a subject 
to overturn the government. This reasoning was urged 
by his nephew, lord Falconherg, who, by his recent 
jjj* marriage with Mary Cromwell, was believed to possess 
considerable influence with her father. The interest of 
Dr. Hewet was espoused by a more powerful advocate — 
by Elizabeth, the best-beloved of Cromwell’s daughters, 
who at the same time was in a delicate and precarious 
state of health. But it was in vain that she interceded 
for the man, whose spiritual ministry she employed ; 
Cromwell was inexorable. He resolved that blood should 
June shed, and that the royalists should learn to fear his 
8. resentment, since they had not been won by his forbear- 
ance. Both suffered death bj decapitation f. 

During the winter, the gams and losses of the hostile 
armies in Flanders had been nearly balanced. If, on 
the one hand, the duke of York was repulsed with loss 
in his attempt to storm by night the works at Mardyke ; 
on the other, the marshal ITAumout was made prisoner 

« Whitelock, G/3, 4. Tlmrloi. \ii 159. 1G1. Suite TrinN, '. 8;i. 883. 
907- These trials an* mow* interesting in < 'laiowlon, l»ut much ol Ins n.u- 
rativi* is certainly , ami more ol it probably, fictitious. It is not true that 
SlinysbVs offence was committed two years he lore, nor Unit Ilewut was 
accused of Uniting the kin if in Flanders, nor tliut Miilloij escaped out of 
the hall on the morning of the tnal. (Sep Claimi. Hist, m (519— 6U4 ) 
Mallory's own account of his escape is m Tlmrloi*, vii. 194, 220. 

+ Ludlow, 11 . 149. 1 llmik then* is some reason to question those senti- 

ments of loyalty to tin* house of Si u.irt, and that affliction mid displeasure 
on accouut of the execution of Hewet, which wnlciB attribute to Elizabeth 
Cluypole. In a letter written by her to her sister in-law, the wife of H. 
Cromwell, and dated only tour days after tin* death of Hewet, she calls 011 
her to return thunks to God forthcii deliverance from Hewet's conspiracy : 
“ for sArtmgly not ondly Jiis ( Cromwell’s) lamely would have bin ruined, 
11 but in all prohabillyti the hoi nation would have bin tuvold in blod.” 
June 12. Tkurloe, vii. Y]\. 
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with fifteen hundred men hy the Spanish governor of 
Ostend, who, under the pretence of delivering up the 
place, had decoyed him within the fortifications. In 
February, the offensive treaty between France and Eng- 
land was renewed for another year ; three thousand men, 
drafted from different regiments, were sent by the pro- 
tector to supply the deficiency in the number of lus 
forces ; and the combined army opened the campaign 
w ilh the siege of Dunkirk. By the Spaniards the intel- 
ligence was received with surprise and apprehension. 
Deceived by fahe information, they had employed all 
their efforts to provide for the safety of Cambray. The 
repeated warnings given by Charles had been neglected ; 
the extensive works at Dunkiik remained in ail un- 
finished state ; and the defence of the place had been 
left to its ordinary garrison of no more than one thousand 
men, and these but scantily supplied with stores and 
prov lsions. To repair his error, Don J uan, with the con- 
sent of his Mentor, the marquess Caiacena, resolved to 
hazard a battle ; and, collecting a force of six thousand 
infantry, and four thousand cavalry, encamped between 
the village of Zudeote and the lines of the besiegers. 
Blit Turenne, aware of the defective organization of the 
Spanish armies, resolv ed to prevent the threatened attack ; 
aud the very next morning, before the Spanish cannon 
and ammunition had reached the camp, the allied force 
was seen advancing in battle array. Don Juan hastily 
placed Ins men along a ridge of sand lulls which ex- 
tended from the sea-coast to the canal, giving the com- 
mand of the right wing to the duke of York, of the left 
to the prince of Condo, and reserving the centre to him- 
self. The battle was begun by the English, who iound 
themselves opposed to their countryman, the duke of 
York. They were led by major-general Morgan ; for 
Lockhart, who acted both as ambassador and com- 
mander- in-chief, was confined hy indisposition to his 
carriage. Then- ardour to distinguish themselves in the 
presence of the two rival nations carried them consider- 
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ably in advauce of their allies ; but, having halted to 
gain breath at the foot of the opposite sand hill, they 
mounted with impetuosity, received the lire of the enemy, 
and, at the point of the pike, drove them from their 
position. The duke immediately charged at the head 
of the Spanish cavalry: but one half of his men were 
mowed down by a well-directed fire of musketry ; and 
James himself owed the preservation of his life to the 
temper of his armour. The advantage, however, was 
dearly purchased : in Lockhart’s regiment scarcely an 
officer remained to take the command. 

By this time the action had commenced on the left, 
where the prince of Condi*, after some sharp fighting, 
was compelled to retreat by the bank of the canal. The 
centre was never engaged ; for the regiment, on its ex- 
treme left, seeing itself Hanked by the French in pursuit 
of Conde, precipitately abandoned its position, and the 
example was successively imitated by the whole line. 
But, in the mean while, the duke of York had rallied his 
broken infantry, and, while they faced the English, he 
charged the latter m Hank at the head of his company of 
horse-guards. Though thrown into disorder, they con- 
tinued to fight, employing the butt-ends of their ir u^kets 
against the swords of their adversaries, and in a few 
minutes several squadrons of French cavalry arrived to 
their aid. Janies was surrounded: and, m despair of 
saving himself by liight, lie boldly assumed the character 
of a French officer ; rode at the head of twenty troopers 
toward the right of their army ; and, carefully threading 
the different corps, arrived without exciting suspicion at 
the bank of the canal, by which lie speedily effected his 
escape to Fumes 1 ". The victory on the part of the allies 
was complete. The Spanish cavalry made no effort to 
protect the retreat of their infantry ; every regiment of 
which was successively surrounded by the pursuers, and 
compelled to surrender. By Turennc and his officers 

* See the account of this battle b> James himself, m his Memoirs, i.,338 
— 358. Also Thurlou, vii. 153, 6. 9. 
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the chief merit of this brilliant success was cheerfully 
allotted to the courage and steadiness of the English 
regiments: at Whitehall it was attributed to the prayers 
of the lord-protector, who, on that very day, observed with 
his council a solemn fast to implore the blessing of heaven 
on the operations of the allied army *. 

Unable to oppose their enemies ill the field, the Spanish 
generals proposed to retard their progress by the most 
obstinate defence of the different fortresses. The prineo 
de Lignc undertook that of Iprcs : the care of Newport, 
Bruges, and Ostend was committed to the duke of York ; 
and Don Juan returned to Brussels to hasten new levies 
from the different provinces. Within a fortnight Dun- j une 
kirk capitulated, and the king of Franco, having taken 17. 
possession, deli\erod the keys wiili his own hand to the 
English ambassador. Grave-lines was soon afterwards , 
reduced ; the prince de Lignc suffered himself to be sur- ‘ 2(f 
prised by the superior acti\ ity of Turenne ; Ipres opened 
its gates, and all the towns on tlie banks of the Lys suc- 
cessively submitted to the conquerors. Seldom, perhaps, 
had there occurred a campaign more disastrous to the 
Spanish arms f . 

In the eyes of the superficial observer, Cromwell 
might now appear to have reached the zenith of power 
and greatness. At home he had discovered, defeated, 
and punished, all the conspiracies against him ; abroad, 
his army had gained laurels in the field; hislleets swept 
the seas ; his friendship was sought by every power ; and 
his mediation was employed in settling the differences 

* " Truly,” says Tinnier, ** I never was present at any such exercise, 

*' where I sum, a gi eater spirit ol luilh and prayer poured forth.” Ibid. 
lf>H " Thu IjOiU,” says Fleetwood. " ilul draw Until Ills highness’s heurt, 

“ to set apart that day to seek the Lord ; and indeed there was a very good 
“ spu it appearing. Whilst wo weie praying, they were lighting ; and the 
“ Unid hath gi\eu a signal answer. And the l.urd hath not only owned us 
” in our work there, hut iu our waiting upon him in our way of prayer, 

" wlueh is indeed our old experienced approved way in all our straits and 
“ difficulties.” Ibid. 159. 

1 James, Memoirs, 1 . 959. Thurloe, vii. 169. 176. 215. If we may believe 
Temple, (u. 545) Cromwell now saw his error in aiding the French, and 
made uu offer of uniting his forces with those of Spam, provided the siege 
ol Calais were mude the first attempt, of the combined army. 
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between both Portugal and Holland, and the king of 
Sweden and the elector of Brandenbourg. He had re- 
cently senl lord Faleonberg to compliment Louis XIV. 
on his arrival at Calais ; and, in a few days, was visited 
by the duke of Croqui, who brought him a magnificent 
sword as a present from that prince, and by Mancini, 
with another present of tapestry from his uncle, the 
cardinal Mazavin. But, above at!, he was nowin pos- 
session of Dunkirk, the great object of Ins foreign policy 
for the last two years, the opening through which he 
was to accomplish the designs of Providtnce on the con- 
tinent. The real fact, however, was, that Ins authority 
in England never rested on a more precarious footing 
than at the present moment ; while, on the other hand, 
the cares and anxieties of government, joined to his ap- 
prehensions of personal violence, and the pressure of 
domestic allliction, were rapidly undermining Ins con- 
stitution, and hurrying him from the gay and glittering 
visions of ambition 1o the darkness and ailencc of the 
tomb. 

1°. Cromwell was now reduced to that situation which, 
to the late unfortunate monarch, had proved the source 
of so many calamities. His expenditure far outran his 
income. Though the last parliament had made provi- 
sion, ample provision, as it was then thought, for the 
splendour of his establishment, and for all the charges of 
the war, he had alrt ady contracted enormous dcbK ; his 
exchequer was frequently drained to the last shilling; 
and his ministers were compelled to go a-begging— such 
is the expression of the secretary of state — for the tem- 
porary loan of a few thousand pounds, with the cheer- 
less anticipation of a refusal *. He looked on the army, 
the greater part of which he had quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, as his chief— his only support 
against his enemies ; and while the soldiers were com- 
fortably clothed and fed, he might with confidence roly 
on their attachment ; but now that their pay was in 
• Thurloe, vii. 99, 100. 144. 295, 
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arrear, he had reason to apprehend that discontent might 
induce them to listen to the suggestions of those officers 
who sought to subvert his power. On former occasions, 
indeed, he had relieved himself from similar embarrass- 
ments by the imposition of taxes by his own authority ; 
but thi«* practice was so strongly reprobated in the petition 
and advice, and he had recently abjured it with so much 
solemnity, that he dared not repeat the experiment. He 
Qlicmptcd to raise a loan among the merchants and 
capitalists in the city ; but his credit and popularity were 
gone ; he had, by plunging into war with Spain, cut off 
one of the most plentiful sources of profit, the Spanish 
trade ; and the number of prizes made by the enemy, 
amounting to more than a thousand*, had ruined many 
opulent houses. The application was eluded by a demand 
of security on the landed property belonging to country 
gentlemen. There remained a third expedient, an ap- 
plication to parliament, But Cromwell, like the first 
Charles, hail learned to dread the vi n name of a parlia- 
ment. Three of these assemblies he had moulded 
according to his pleasure, and yet not one of them could 
he render obsequious to his will. Urged, however, by June 
the ceaseless importunities of Thurloe, he appointed nme 18. 
councillors to inquire into the means of defeating the 
intrigues of the republicans in a future parliament ; the 
manner of raising a permanent revenue from the estates 
of the royalists ; and the best method of determining the 
succession to the protectorate. But among the nine were 
two who, aware of Ins increasing infirmities, began to 
cherish projects of their own aggrandizement, and who, 
therefore, made it their care to perplex and to prolong 
the deliberations. The committee sat three weeks. On 
the two first questions they came to no conclusion ; with 
respect to the third, they voted, on a division, that the 
choice between an elective and an hereditary succession 
was a matter of indifference. Suspicious of tlieir motives. 


• Tliurlue, vii. 6621 
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J uly Cromwell dissolved the committee *. But lie substituted 
no council in its place ; things were allowed to take their 
course; the embarrassment of the treasury increased; 
and the irresolution of the protector, joined to the 
dangers which threatened the go\ eminent, shook the 
confidence of Thurloe himself. It was only when he 
looked up to heaven that he discovered a gleam of hope, 
27. in the persuasion that the God who had befriended 
Cromwell through life, would not desert him at the 
close of his career f. 

2°. To the cares of government must be added his 
constant dread of assassination. It is certainly extra- 
ordinary that, while so mail) conspiracies uve said to 
have been formed, no attempt was actually marie against 
his person ; but the fact that such designs had existed, 
and the knowledge that his death was of the first im- 
portance to his enemies, convinced him that he could 
never be secure from danger. He multipliod his pre- 
cautions. He wore defensive armour under his clothes ; 
lie carried loaded pislols in his pockets; he sought to 
remain in privacy; and, when he found it necessary to 
give audience, he sternly watched the eyes and gestures 
of those who addressed him. He was careful tint his 
own motions should nut be known beforehand. Ills car- 
riage was filled with attendants ; a numerous escort accom- 
panied him ; and he proceeded at full speed, frequently 
diverging from the road to the right or left, and generally 
returning by a different route. In his palace he often 
inspected the nightly watch, changed Ins bed-chamber, 
and was careful that, besides the principal door, there 
should he some other egress, for the facility of escape. 
He had often faced death without flinching in the field ; 

• Thurloe, vii. 146 176. 102. 219. The committee consisted, in Thurloe’a 
words, ol’ lord Fiennes, lord Fleetwood, lord Desborow.lord Chambeilaync, 
lord VVh.illey, Mi. Comptiollcr, lord (ioffe, loid Cooper, .aid liiinsell, y. 192. 
On this selection Ilenrj Cromwell observes: “The wise men »eie but 
* J seven; it seems you have mude them nine. And lumii# heard their 
** name#, I llunk myself better able to fjuess what they’ll do than a 
“ much wiser man ; (or no very wise man can ever imaeiut u.” p. 217. 

i Ibid. 153. 282.295. 
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but lus spirit broke under the continual tear of unknown 
and invisible foes. He passed the nights in a state of 
feverish anxiety; sleep lied from his pillow; and for 
more than a y ear before his death we always find the 
absence of rest assigned as either the cause which pro- 
duced, or a circumstance which aggravated his numerous 
ailment-, + . 

3°. The selfishness of ambition does not exclude the 
more kindly feelings of domestic affection. Cromwell 
was sincerely attached to Ins children ; but, among 
them, he gave the preference to his daughter Elizabeth 
Clay pole. The meek disposition of the young woman 
possessed singular charms for the overhearing spirit of 
her fathei ; and her timid piety readily received lessons 
on mystical theology fiom the superior experience of the 
lord-general + But she was now dying of a most painful 
and internal complaint, imperfectly understood by her 
physicians ; and her grief for the loss of her infant child 
added to the poignancy of her soflermgs. Ciomwell 
abandoned the business of state that he might hasten to 
Hampton -court, to console Ins favourite daughter. He 
frequently visited her, remained long in her apartment, 
and, whenever he quitted, it, seemed to be absorbed in 
the deepest melancholy. It is not probable that the 
subject ol then private conversation was exposed to 
the profane ears of strangers. We are, however, told 
that she expressed to him her doubts of the justice of the 
good old cause, that she exhorted him to restore the 
sovereign authority to the rightful owner, and that, oc- 

* (’lu Hist hi (>46. 13 ites, Kleucli U4 2. Wei wood, 94 

t 1 he following j> »ss ige liom ouc of Ciomwell s letters to Ins daughter 
lietou, will ]ii ilups suipnsr the re met " Youi sistei ( livpole it. (I 
" tmst in iiHUje) excirised with some peiplixed thoughts, slue sees her 
* own ■ \«imtve mil carnil nmid< , hew iiiiu^e ill, slice seeks aitti ( is 1 
“ hope \lsoi ) th it will Mill satishe, and thus to bee a seeker, is to lie of the 
“ hesi suit next .i funlei.and Bin li an oue shall every lay till nil humble 
" seeku hee ul the eml llnppie seckt i, happie finder Who e\ei tasted 
" that the I oid is gi uious, without some sense of self vumtve and bid 
“ Wes-. ? W ho e\ei t isted that gi.it lousiu ssu of lus, and could goe lesse in 
** desiei , and lesse th iti pressiuge after full eujoyment ? l)ee»i liai I pi esse 
••on. Utt not husband, lett not anylhiuee coole thy ufiit turns after 
* Christ,” &c. &c. &c. lluiris, in. App. 515, edit, 1814 
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casionally, when her mind was wandering, she alarmed 
him by uttering cries of “ blood,” and predictions of 
vengeance *. 

A n n. t 4°. Elizabeth died. The protector was already con- 
ff fined to his bed with the gout, and, though lie had anti- 
cipated the event, some days elapsed before he reeovered 
from the shock. A slow fever still remained, which was 

17 , pronounced a bastard tertian. One of his physicians 
whispered to another, that his pulse was intermittent: 

24. the words caught the ears of the sick man; he turned 
pale, a cold perspiration covered his face ; and, request- 
ing to be placed in bed, lie executed his private will. 
The next morning lie had rendered his usual eomposuie ; 

25. all( ^ w ^ un he received the visit of his physician, ordering 
all to quit the room but his wife, whom he held by 
the hand, he said : “ Do not think that I shall die ; I 
“am sure of the contrary." Observing the surpiise 
which these words excited, lie continued : “ Say not that 
“ I have lost my reason : I tell you the truth. ] know 
“ it from better authority than ail) which you can have 
“ from Galen or Hippocrates. It is the answer of God 
“ himself to our prayers ; not to mine alone, but to those 
“of others who have a more intimate interest ii. 1 lin 
“ than I have •K” The same communication was made 
to Thurloe, and to the different members of the protec- 
tor’s family ; nor did it fail to obtain credit among men 
who believed that “in other instances he had been 
“ favoured with similar assurances, and that they had 
“ never deceived him}. 11 Hence his chaplain Goodwin 
exclaimed, “ O Lord, we pray not for his recovery ; that 
“ thou hast granted ahead) ; what we now beg is his 
“ speedy recovery 

In a few days, however, tlicir confidence was shaken. 
For change of air he had removed to Whitehall, till the 
palace of St. James’s should he ready for liis reception. 


• (!liii\IIist. iii. 647- nulstrodi*, 205 Heath, 408. 

+ Thurloe, vii. 321. 340 334, 335. Hates, Hleuch. 413. 
t Thurlce, vii. 355. 36 7- § Ludlow, ii. 151. 
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There his lever became a double tertian, and his Aug. 
strength rapidly wasted away. Who, it was asked, was 
to succeed him ? On the day of his inauguration be had 
written the name of his successor within a cover sealed 
with the proteetorial arms ; hut that paper had been lost, 
or purloined, or destroyed. Thurloe undertook to suggest 
to him a second nomination, but the condition of the 
protector, who, if we believe linn, w T as always insensible 
or delirious, afforded no opportunity. A suspicion, how- 
ever, existed, that lie had private reasons for declining 
to interfere in so delicate a business *. 

On the night of the second of September Cromwell ^‘P** 
had a lucid interval of considerable duration. It might 
have been expected that a man of his religious disposi- 
tion would have felt some comj unetious visit mgs, when 
from the bed of death lie looked back on the strange 
eventful career of his pasl life. Hut lie had adopted a 
doctrine admirably calculated to lull and tranquillize the 
misgivings of conscience. “ Tell me," said he to Sterrv, 
one of his chaplains, “ is it possible to fall from grace?” 

“ It is not possible,’' replied the minister. “ Then ” 
exclaimed the dying man, ‘'I am safe : for I know that 
“ 1 was once in grace.” Under this impression he 
prayed, not for himself, but for God’s people. “ Lord,” 
he said, “ though a miserable and wretched creature, I 
“ am in covenant with thee through thy grace, and may 
“ and will come to thee for thy people. Thou hast made 
“ me a mean instrument to do them some good, and 
“ thee service. Mauy of them set too high a value upon 
“ me, though others would be glad of my death. Lord, 

“ however thou disposest of me, continue, and go on to 
“ do good for them. Teach those who look too much 
“ upon thy instruments, to depend more upon thyself, 

“ and pardon such as desire to trample upon the dust of 
“ 11 P 001 * worm, for they are thy people too , i■. , ' 

* Thnrltx\ 335 365, 360. 

• t Uollertiou ofl’as&iifrcs ronmnmi! Ins Lati* Highness in Turn* of his 
Sickness, |». 12. The iiiithin was Uudei wood, ^mom of the I >**d -chamber. 

See also a letu-r ot II. Cromwell, Thurloe, vn. 454. Ludlow, u. 153, 
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It was a stormy night. The violence of the wind in- 
creased till it blew a hurricane. Trees were torn from 
their roots in the park, and houses unroofed in the city. 
So strange a coincidence could not fail of exciting re- 
marks in a superstitious age ; and, though the storm 
reached to the coasts of the Mcditerianean, in England 
it was universally referred to the death-hod of the protec- 
tor. His friends asserted that God would not remove so 
great a man from this world without previously warning 
the nation of its approaching loss; the cavaliers more 
maliciously maintained that the devils, “ the princes of 
the air,” were congregating over Whitehall, that they 
might pounce on the protector's soul*. 

Sept. Early in llic morning, lie relapsed mto a state of in- 
3 * sensibility. It was his fortunate day, the 3d of Sep- 
tember, a circumstance from which his sorrowing rela- 
tives derived a new source of consolation. It was, they 
observed, on the 3d of September that he o\crcame the 
Scots at Dunbar; oil that day, lie also overcame the 
royalists at Worcester ; and on the same day, he was 
destined to overcome his spiritual enemies, and to receive 
the crown of victory m hca\eu. About four in the after- 
noon he breathed Ins last, amidst the tears and lamenta- 
tions of his attendants. 11 Cease to weep,” exclaimed 
the fanatical S terry. “ you have more reason to rejoice. 
“ He was your protector here ; he will prove a still moie 
“ powerful protector, now that he is with Christ at the 
“ right hand of the Father.” With u similar confidence in 
Cromwell's sanctity, though in a somewhat lower tone 
of enthusiasm, the grave and cautious Thurloe an- 
nounced the event by letter to the deputy of Ireland. 
“ He is gone to heaven, embalmed with the tears of his 
“ people, ancl upon the wings of llie prayers of the 
“ saints 

Till the commencement of the present century, when 
that wonderful man arose, who, by the splendour of his 

• Clar! 646. Bulstwde, 2 '>7. Heath, 408. Noble, i. 147, note, 
f Ludlow, ii. 153. Thurloe, \ ii. 373. 
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victories and the extent of his empire, cast all preceding 
adventurers into the shade, the name of Cromwell stood 
without a parallel in the history of civilized Europe. 
Men looked with a feeling of awe on the fortunate indi- 
vidual who, without the aid of birth, or wealth or con- 
nexions, was able to seize the government of three 
powerful kingdoms, and to impose the yoke of servitude 
on the necks of the very men, who had fought in his 
company to emancipate themselves from the less arbi- 
trary sway of their hereditary sovereign. That he who 
accomplished this was no ordinary personage, all must 
admit; and yet, on close investigation, wc shall discover 
little that was sublime or dazzling in his character. 
Cromwell was not the meteor which surprises and 
astounds by the brilliancy and rapidity of its course. 
Cool, cautious, calculating, he stole on with slow and 
measured pace; and, while with secret pleasure he 
toiled ii]) tlic ascent to greatness, laboured to persuade 
the spectators that lie was reluctantly borne forward by 
an exterior and resistless force, by the inarch of events, 
the necessities of the state, the will of the army, and 
o\ on the decree of tlu* Almighty. He looked upon dis- 
simulation as the perfection of human wisdom, and 
made it the key-stone of the arch on which he built his 
fortunes*. The aspirations of his ambition were con- 
cealed under the pretence of attachment to “ the good 
“ old cause;” and his secret workings to acquire the 
sovereignty for himself and his family were represented 
as endeavours to secure for his former brethren in arms 
the blessings of civil and religious freedom, the two 
great objects which originally called them into the field. 
Thus his whole conduct was made up of artifice and 
deceit. lie laid bis plans long beforehand ; he studied 
the views and dispositions of all from whose influence lie 
had any thing to hope or fear ; and he employed every 
expedient to win their affections, and to make Ihem the 

• See proofs of his dissimulatiou in Harris, iii. 93 — 103. Hutchinson, 
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blind unconscious tools of liis policy. For lliis purpose 
he asked questions, or threw out insinuations in their 
hearing : now kept them aloof with an air of reserve and 
dignity; now put them off their guard by condescension, 
perhaps by buffoonery * ; at one lime, addressed him- 
self to then* vanity or avarice; at another, exposed to 
them with tears (for tears he had at will,) the calamities 
of the nation : and then, when he found them moulded 
to Ins purpose, instead of assenting to the advice which 
he had himself suggested, feigned reluctance, urged ob- 
jections, and pleaded scruples of conscience. At length 
he yielded : but it was not till lie had acquired by his 
resistance llie praise of moderation, and the right of 
attributing Ins acquiescence to t he importunity of others 
instead of Ins own ambition i\ 

Exposed as he was to the continued machinations of 
the royalists and levellers, both equally eager to preci- 
pitate him from the height to which he had attained, 
Cromwell made it lus great object to secure to himself 
the attachment of the army, lo it lie ow ed the acquisi- 
tion, through it alone could he ensure the permanence, 
of his power. Now, fortunately for this purpose, that 
army, composed as never was army before or i m -*e, 
revered m the lord-protector what it valued mostly in 
itself, the cant and practice of religious enthusiasm. 
The superior officers, the subalterns, the privates, all 
held themselves forth as professors of godliness. Among 
them every public breach of morality was severely 
punished ; the exercises of religious worship were of as 
frequent recurrence as those of military dutyf, ; in coun- 
cil, the officers always opened the proceedings with cx- 

* See instances in Hates, lilene. 344. Cowley, 95. l.iuilow, i. 20". 
Whitelock, 056. .s TimIs, \ . 1 131. 1 19U- 

t See Ludlow, i. 27-; n- 13, 14. 17 

X " The discipline of the -n m\ was such that u man would not 1>*» suf- 
«• fered to lcniain there, of whom we could lake notice he was of 

“ such piactices.” Cromwell’* speech to parliament m 165-4. It surprised 
strangers Ccrtu singulis dielms turn tumlendis Deo piecilms, turn *u- 
diundib Dei praeconiitt ivant assi^nata temporu. I'urallclum Oliva* apud 
11 an is, iih 12. K certo ud ogm mode, che le Truppe mvoiio con tanta 
esalezsu, come ae fosse ro haterie do’ religioai. Su^redo, MS. 
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temporary prayer ; and to implore with due solemnity 
the protection of the Lord of Hosts, was held an indis- 
pensable part of the preparation for battle. Their cause 
they considered the cause of God ; if they fought, it was 
for his glory ; if they conquered, it was by the might of 
his arm. Among these enthusiasts, Cromwell, as he 
held the first place in rank, was also pre-eminent in 
spiritual gifts*. The fervour with winch he prayed, the 
unction with which he preached, excited tlieir admira- 
tion and tears. They looked on him as the favourite of 
God, under the special guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
honoured with communications ft om heaven ; ami he, 
on his part, was careful, by the piety of his language, by 
the strict decorum of lus court, and by Ins zeal for the 
diffusion of godliness, to preserve and strengthen such 
impressions. In minds thus disposed, it was not diffi- 
cult to create a persuasion that the final triumph of 
“ their cause'’ depended on the authority ot the general 
under whom they had conquered; while the full enjoy- 
ment of that religious freedom which they so highly 
prized rendered them less jealous of the arbitrary 
power which lie occasionally assumed. In his public 
speeches, he perpetually reminded them that, if religion 
was not the original cause of the late civil war, yet God 
“ soon brought it to that issue that amidst the strife 
of battle, and the difficulties and dangers of war, the 
reward to w'hich they looked was freedom of conscience ; 
that this freedom to its lull extent they enjoyed under 
his government, though they could never obtain it till 
they had placed the supreme authority in his bands t. 
The merit which he thus arrogated to himself was 
admitted to he his due by the great body of the saints : 
it became the spell by which he rendered them blind to 


* Religiosoal estremo nell' e«derioro, preriica con etoquenr.a ai soUiati, Ii 
persuade a \iu*re bccondo le lop^e d’lddio, e per render piii eflicace la 
persu.isione, si serve ben spesso delle la^fimo, piangendo piii li peccati 
Mltrui, che li prnprii. Hud. See also Ludlow, iii. }11. 

t See in particular his speech to his second parliament, printed by 
Heniy Hills, 1654. 
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his ambition and obedient to his will ; the engine with 
which lie raised, and afterwards secured, the fabric of 
liis greatness. 

On the subject of civil freedom, the protector could 
not assume so bold a tone. He acknowledged, indeed, 
its importance ; it was second only to religious freedom ; 
but if second, then, in the event of competition, it ought 
to yield to the hist. He contended that, under his 
government, every provision had been made for the pre- 
servation of the rights of individuals, so far as was con- 
sistent with the safety of the whole nation. He had 
reformed the chancery, he had laboured to abolish the 
abuses of the law, he had placed learned and upright 
judges on the bench, and he had been careful in all 
ordinary cases that impartial justice should be admi- 
nistered between the parties. This indeed was true; 
but it was also true that by his orders men were arrested 
and committed without lawful cause ; that juries were 
packed, that prisoners, acquitted at their trial, were 
sent into confinement beyond the jurisdiction of the 
courts ; that taxes had been raised without the authority 
of parliament ; that a most unconstitutional tribunal, the 
high court of justice, had been established ; and that the 
major-generals had been invested with powers the most 
arbitrary and oppressive *. These acts of despotism put 
him on his defence ; and in apology he pleaded, as every 
despot will plead, reasons of state, the necessity of sacri- 
ficing a part to preserve the whole, and his conviction, 
that a “ people blessed by God, the regenerated ones of 
“ several judgments forming the flock and lambs of 
*' Christ, would prefer their safety to their passions, and 
“ their real security to forms.” Nor was this reasoning 
addressed in vain to men, who had surrendered tbeir 
Judgments into his keeping, and who felt little for the 

• •* Judge Rolles,' 1 sny» Challoner, “ was shuffled uul of liis place 
" Three worthy lawyers were sent to the Tower. It erst them 501. a- piece 
41 for pleading u client’s cause. One Portman w as impi isoned two or three 
41 years without cause. Several persons wen* tuken out of their beds, and 
" carried none knows wiiithei Burton’s Diary, iv. 47. 
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wrongs of others, as long as such wrongs were repre- 
sented necessary for their own welfare. 

Some writers have maintained that Cromwell dis- 
sembled in religion as well as in politics ; and that, when 
he condescended to act the part of the saint, he assumed 
for interested purposes a character which he otherwise 
despised. But this supposition is contradicted by the 
uniform tenor of liis life. Long before he turned his 
attention to the disputes between the king and the par- 
liament, religious enthusiasm had made a deep impres- 
sion on liis mind * : it continually manifested itself dur- 
ing his long career, both in the senate and the field ; and 
it was strikingly displayed in his speeches and prayers 
on the last evening of Ins life. It should, however, be 
observed, that he made his religion harmonize with liis 
ambition. If be believed that tlie cause in which he had 
embarked was the cause of God, he also believed that 
God had chosen him to be tlie successful champion of 
that cause. Thus the honour of God was identified with 
his own advancement, and the arts, which his policy 
suggested, were sanctified in his eyes by the ulterior 
object at which he aimed— the diffusion of godliness, 
and the establishment of the reign of Christ among 
mankind t. 

* Wurwick. 249. 

i The Venetian ambassador observes that during the protectorate 
ljundon wore the appearance of a garrison town, uhere nothing was 
to be seen but the mulching of soldiurs, nothing to lie heard but the 
sound of drums and trumpets. II decoro et grundezza di Londra hn molto 
eangmto di faenu, la nohilta, che la lendeva conspicun, sta dnisa per la 
campagna, et la deleculezzu della corte la pi& Bontuosa et la phi allegredel 
mondo, fiequeutata da principals dame, et abuudante nelli pui scelti trat- 
tenementi, c cangiata al presente in una peipetua mareliia et contra- 
marchia. in uii lucessante strepito di tamburri, e di trembe, et in stuolo 
numerosi di soldati et officiuli diversi ai posti. Sagredo. See also on in- 
tercepted letter In Thurloe, li 670. 
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By his wife, Elizabeth Bourchier, Cromwell left two sons, 
Richard and Henry. There was a remarkable contract 
in the opening career of these young men. During the 
civil war, Richard lived in the Temple, frequented the 
company of the cavaliers, and spent his time in gaiety 
and debauchery. Henry repaired to his father's quar- 
ters ; and so rapid was his promotion, that at the age of 
twenty he held the commission of captain in the regiment 
of guards belonging to Fairfax, the lord-general. Alter 
the establishment of the commonwealth, Richard mar- 
ried, and, retiring to the house of his father-in-law, at 
Hursley in Hampshire, devoted himself to the usual 
pursuits of a country gentleman. Henry accompanied 
his father in the reduction of Ireland, which country he 
afterwards governed, first with the rank of major-general, 
afterwards with that of lord-deputy. It was not till the 
second year of the protectorate that Cromwell seemed to 
recollect that he had an elder son. He made him a lord 
of trade, then chancellor of the university of Oxford, and 
lastly a member of the new house of peers. As these 
honours were far inferior to those which he lavished on 
other persons connected with his family, it was inferred 
that he entertained a mean opinion of Richard’s abilities 
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A more probable conclusion is, that he feared to alarm 
the jealousy of his officers, and carefully abstained from 
doing that which might confirm the general suspicion, 
that he designed to make the protectorship hereditary in 
his family. 

The moment lie expired, the council assembled, and 
the result of their deliberation was an order to proclaim 
Richard Cromwell protector, on the ground that he had 
been declared by his late highness his successor in that 
dignity *. Not a murmur of opposition was heard ; the 
ceremony was performed in all places after the usual 
manner of announcing the accession of a new sovereign ; 
and addresses of condolence and congratulation poured 
in from the army and navy, from one hundred congre- 
gational churches, and from the boroughs, cities, and 
counties. It seemed as if free-born ih itons had been 
converted into a nation of slaves. These compositions 
were drawn up in the highest strain of adulation, adorned 
with forced allusions from Scripture, and with all the 
extravagance of Oriental hyperbole. “ Their sun was set, 
“ but no night had followed. They hud lost the nursing 
“ father, by whose hand the yoke of bondage had been 
“ broken from the necks and consciences of the godly. 
“ Providence by one sad stroke had taken away the 
“ breath from their nostrils, and smitten the head from 
“ their shoulders ; but had given them in return the 

• Thera appears good reason to doubt this nsseilion. Thui loo indeed 
(vii. 372) informs Henry Uroinwcll that his lather named Richard to suc- 
ceed on the preceding Monday. Hut his letter was written after the pro- 
clamation of ltichurd, and its contents are irreconcilable with the letters 
written befoie it. "We lia\e one lrom land Falconbeig, dated on Monday, 
saying that no nomination had been made, and that rhurloe had promised 
to suggest it, but piotmbly would not peifuini his promise (ibid. 060 ), and 
another trom Thinloe himsell to Homy Uroniwell, stuting the tuiine thing 
as to the nomination (ibid. 364). It may pei Imps be bind that Richard 
was named on the Mondu) tiller the lelieis were written ; but there is a 
second letter fiom Thurloe, dated on the Tuesday, stating that the pro- 
tector was still incupnble of public business, und that matters would, he 
feared, remain till the death of his highness in the same state as he de- 
scribed them in his letter of Monday (ibid. 3G6). It was afterwards said 
that the nomination took place on the night before the protector’s death, 
in the piesence of four of the council, (ralconberg In Thurloo, 375, and 
Barwick, ibid. 415) ; but the latter adds that many doubt whether it ever 
toulc place at nil. 
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“ noblest branch of that renowned stock, a prince dis- 
“ tinguished by the lovely composition of his person, but 
u still more by the eminent qualities of his mind. The 
“ late protector had been a Moses to lead God’s people 
“ out of the land of Egypt : 1 il> son would be a Joshua 
“ to conduct them into a more full possession of truth 
“ and righteousness. Elijah had been taken into 
41 heaven: Elisha remained on earth, the inheritor of his 
“ mantle and his spirit * ! ” 

The ro)alists, who had persuaded themselves that the 
wholo fabric of the protectorial power would fall in 
pieces on the death of Cromwell, beheld with amazement 
the general acquiescence in the succession of Rieliard ; 
and the foreign princes, who had deemed it prudent to 
solicit tlic friendship of the father, now hastened to offer 
their congratulations to his son. Yet, fair and tranquil 
Sept, as the prospect appeared, an experienced eye might 
U. easily detect the elements of an approaching storm. 
Meetings were clandestinely held by the officers ; doubts 
were whispered of the nomination of Richard by his 
father ; and an opinion was encouraged among the 
military that, as the common wealth was the work of ihe 
army, so the chief office in the commonwealth belonged 
to the commander of the army. On this account the 
protectorship had been bestowed on Cromwell ; hut his 
son was one who had never drawn his sword m the cause ; 
and to suffer the supreme power to devolve on him was to 
disgrace, to disinherit, the men who had suffered so 
severely, and bled so profusely, in the contest. 

These complaints had probably been suggested, they 
were certainly fomented, by Fleetwood and his friends, 
the colonels Cooper, Berry, and Sydenham. Fleetwood 
was brave in the field, but irresolute in council, eager for 

• The Scottish ministers in Edinburgh, instead of joining in these nd 
dresses, pr.»yed on the following Sunday, " that the Lord would he merciful 
“ to the exiled, and thobc th.it were in captivity, and eau»e them to return 
“ with sheaves of joy : that he would deliver all his people from the yoke 
of Phurnoli, and tusk-masters of Egypt, and that he would cut off their 
«• oppressor, and hasten the lime of th<*ir deliveruncu.'* Thurloe,vu. 416. 
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the acquisition of power, hut continually cheeked by 
scruples of conscience, attached by principle to repub- 
licanism, but ready to acquiesce in every change, under 
the pretence of submission to the decrees of Providence. 
Cromwell, who knew the man, had raised him to the 
second command in the army, and fed his ambition with 
distant and delusive hopes of succeeding to the supreme 
magistracy. The protector died, and Fleetwood, instead 
of acting, hesitated, prayed, and consulted: the pro- 
pitious moment was suffered to pass by ; he assented to 
the opinion of the council in favour of Richard ; and 
then, repenting of his weakness, sought to indemnify 
himself for the loss by confining the authority of the pro- 
tector to the civil administration, and procuring for him- 
self the sole, uncontrolled command of the army. Under 
the late government the meetings of military officers had 
been discountenanced and forbidden: now they were 
encouraged to meet and consult; and, in a body of more 
than two hundred individuals, tlifj presented to Richard 
a petition, by which they demanded that no of beer should 
be deprived but by sentence of a court-martial, arid that 
the chief command of the forces, and the disposal of 
commissions, should be conferred on some person whose 
past services had proved his attachment to the cause. 
There were not wanting those who advised the protector 
to extinguish the hopes of the factious at once by ar 
resting and imprisoning the chiefs ; but more moderate 
counsels prevailed, and in a firm but conciliatory speech, 
the composition of secretary Tkurloe, he replied that, to Oct 
gratify their wishes, he had appointed his relative. Fleet- M. 
wood, lieutenant-general of all the forces ; but that to 
divest himself of the chief command, and of the right of 
giving or resuming commissions, would he to act in 
defiance of the “ petition and advice,” the instrument by 
which he held the supreme authority. For a short time 
they appeared satisfied; but the chief officers continued 
to hold meetings in the chapel at St. James’s, ostensibly 
for the purpose of prayer, but in reality for tho conveni- 
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ence of delibora f ion. Fresh jealousies were excited ; it 
was said that another commander (Henry Cromwell was 
meant) would he placed above Fleetwood : Tliurloe, 
Pierrepoint, and St. John, were denounced as evil coun- 
sellors ; and il became evident to all attentive observers 
that the two parties must soon come into collision. The 
protector could depend on the armies in Ireland and 
Scotland. In Ireland, his brother Henry governed with- 
out an opponent ; in Scotland, Monk, by his judicious 
separation of the troops, and his vigilance in the enforce- 
ment of discipline, hud deprived the discontented of the 
means of holding meetings, and of corresponding with 
each other. In England lie was assured of the services 
of eight colonels, and, therefore, as it was erroneously 
supposed, of their respective regiments, forming one half 
of the regular force. But his opponents were masters 
of the other half, constituted the majority in the council, 
and daily augmented their numbers by the accession of 
men who secretly leaned to republican principles, or 
sought to make an interest in that party which they con- 
sidered the more likely to prevail in the approaching 
struggle *. 

From the notice of these intrigues the public attention 
was withdrawn bj the obsequies of the late protector. 
It was resolved that they should exceed in magnificence 
those of any former sovereign, and with that view Ihey 
were conducted according to the ceremonial observed at 
the intcrmenl of Philip II. of Spain. Somerset-house 
was selected for the first part of the exhibition. The 
spectators, having passed through three rooms hung with 
gppt black cloth, were admitted into the funereal chamber; 

26. where, surrounded with wax lights, was seen an effigy of 

• For these particulars, see the letters in Thurloe, vii, 38(5 406 413. 6. 
424. 6.7- 8 447. 4*0. 2, 3. 4. 463, 400. 1. % 3 5. 6. 7. 8 50'i. 510, 511. So 
great was the iealousy between the parties, that Uichaid nnd his brother 
Henry rimed not correspond by letter. " I doubt not all the letters will be 
*' opened Inch come either to or from your highness, which can be sti*. 
“ pected to contain business,’' 454. For the principles now professed by 
the levellers, see note(B.) 
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Cromwell clothed in royal robes, and lying on a bed of 
state, which covered, or was supposed to cover, the coffin. 

On each side lay different parts of his armour : in one 
hand was placed the sceptre, in the other the globe; and 
behind the head an imperial crown rested on a cushion 
in a chair of state. But, in defiance of every precaution, 
it became necessary to inter the body before the appointed 
day ; and the coffin was secretly deposited at night in a 
vault at the west end of the middle aisle of Westminster 
Abbey, under the gorgeous cenotaph which had recently 
been erected. The elfigy was now removed to a more 
spacious chamber : it rose from a recumbent to an erect 
posture; and stood before the spectators not only with 
the emblems of royalty in its hands, but with the crown 
upon its head. For eight weeks this pageant was ex- 
hibited to the public. As the day appointed for the 
funeral obsequies approached, rumours of an intended in- 
surrection during the ceremony were circulated; but 
guards from the most trusty regiments lined the streets ; 
the procession, consisting of the principal persons in the 
city and army, the officers of state, the foreign amhas-^ ov . 
saclors, and the members of the protector’s iamily, passed i ! ). 
along without interruption ; and the effigy, which in lieu 
of the corpse was borne on a car, was placed, with due 
solemnity, in the cenotaph already mentioned. Thus 
did fortune sport with the ambitious prospects of Crom- 
well. The honours of royalty which she refused to him 
during liis life, she lawslicd on his remain?, after death ; 
and then, in the course of a few months, resuming her 
gifts, exchanged the crown for a halter, and the royal 
monument in the abbey for an ignominious grave at 
Tyburn *. 

Before the reader proceeds to the more important trans- 
actions at home, lie may take a rapid view oi the relations 
existing between England and foreign states. The war 

• Thurloe, \i. 598, 9. ('uriinyton apud NoUe, i 3(j0 — 9. The charge 
for black cloth alone on this occasion imis 692MI. 6*. ltd. Bihliolh. Stow. ii. 

448 l do not notice llie childish stones about the stealth of the protector's 
body. 
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which had so long raged between the rival crowns of 
France and Spain was hastening to its termination ; to 
Louis the aid of England appeared no longer a matter of 
consequence ; and the auxiliary treaty between the two 
countries, which had been renewed from year to year, 
Aug. was suffered to expire at the appointed time. But in the 
north of Europe there was much <o claim the attention 
of the new protector ; for the king of Sweden, after a 
short peace, had again unsheathed the sword against his 
enemy, the king of Denmark. The commercial interests 
of the maritime states were deeply invohed in the issue 
of this contest; both England and Holland prepared to 
aid their respective allies ; and a Dutch squadron joined 
the Danish, while an English division, under the com- 
mand of Ayscue, sailed to the assistance of the Swedish 
monarch. The severity of the winter forced Ayscue to 
return ; but as soon as the navigation of the Sound was 
open, two powerful fleets were despatched to the Baltic, 
one by the protector, the other by the States ; and to 
Montague, the English admiial, was intrusted the deli- 
cate and difficult commission, not only of watching the 
proceedings of the Dutch, but also of compelling them to 
observe peace towards the Swedes, without giving them 
occasion to commence hostilities against himself. In 
this he was successful : but no offer of mediation could 
reconcile the contending monarchs ; and we shall find 
Montague still cruizing m the Baltic at the time when 
Richard, from whom he derived his commission, will be 
forced to abdicate the proteetorial dignity *. 

^ ()V In a few days after the funeral of his father, to the 
JO. surprise of the public, the protector summoned a parlia- 
ment. How, it was asked, could Richard hope to control 
such an assembly, when the genius and authority of 
Oliver had proved unequal to the attempt ? The diffi- 
culty was acknowledged ; but the arrears of the army, 
the exhaustion of the treasury, and the necessity of 

• Burton's Diary, lii. 576. Thurloe. veil, vii. passim Carte’s Letters, ii. 
15? — 182. Londorp, \iii. 635. 70S. Dumont, vi. 244. 252. 260. 
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seeking support against the designs of the officers, com- 
pelled him to hazard the experiment ; and he flattered 
himself with the hope of success, by avoiding the rock 
on which, in the opinion of his advisers, the policy of his 
father had split. Oliver had adopted the plan of repre- 
sentation prepared by the long parliament before its 
dissolution, a plan which, by disfranchising the lesser 
boroughs, and multiplying the members of the counties, 
had rendered the elections more independent of the 
government : Richard, under the pretence of a boon to 
the nation, reverted to the ancient system; and, if we 
may credit the calculation of his opponents, no fewer 
than one hundred and sixty members were returned from 
the boroughs b) the interest ol the court and its sup- 
porters. But to adopt the same plan in the conquered 
countries of Scotland and Ireland would have been dan- 
gerous : thirty representatives were therefore summoned 
from each ; and, as the elections were conducted under 
the eyes of the commanders of the forces, the members, 
with one solitary exception, proved themselves the ob- 
sequious servants of government *. 

It was, however, taken as no favourable omen, that 
when the protector, at the opening of parliament, com- 
manded the al tendance of the commons in the 
house of lords, nearly one half of the members re- 1C59. 
fused to obey. They were unwilling to sanction by Jan. 
their presence the existence of an authority, tlie legality ^7 . 
of which they intended to dispute; or to admit the 
superior rank of the new peers, the representatives of 
the protector, over themselves, the representatives of the 
people. As soon as the lower house was constituted, it 
divided itself into three distinct parties. 1°. The pro- 
tcetorists formed about one half of the members. 
They had received instructions to adhere inviolably to 
the provisions of the “ humble petition and advice,” and 
to consider the government by a single person, with the 

• Thin loo, vii 541.550 Ludlow , ii 170. Boiliel, Brief Non nine, 340. 

Kr gland’s CoiiIumuu, p, 4, loudou, 16s9. 
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aid of two houses, as the unalterable basis of the consti- 
tution. ‘2°. The republicans, who did not amount to 
fifty, compensated lor the deficiency of number by their 
energy and eloquence. Vane, Hazier ig, Lambert, Lud- 
low, Nevil, Bradshaw, and Scot, were ready debaters, 
skilled in the forms of the house, and always* on the 
watch to take advantage of the want of knov\ ledge or of 
experience on the part of their adversaries. With them 
voted Fairfax, who, after a long retirement, appeared 
once more on the stage, lie constantly sat by the side, 
and echoed the opinions of llazlerig; and, so artfully 
did he act his part, so firmlj did he attach their confi- 
dence, that, though a ro)ulist at heart, he was designed 
by them for the office of lord-general, in the event of the 
expulsion or the abdication of Richard. 3 U . The “ mo- 
derates or neuters ’* held in number the medium between 
the protectorists and republicans. Of these, some 
wavered between the two parties ; but many were con- 
cealed cavaliers, who, in obedience To the command of 
Charles, had obtained seats in the house, or young men 
who, without any fixed political pnuciples, suffered them- 
selves to be guided by the suggestions of the ea\ol:“rs. 
To the latter, Hyde had sent instructions that they * !» uld 
embarrass the plans of the protector, by denouncing to 
the house the illegal acts committed under the late ad- 
ministration ; by impeaching Thurloe and the principal 
officers of state; by fomenting the dissension between 
the courtiers and the republicans ; and by throwing their 
weight into the scale, sometimes in favour of one, some- 
times of the other party, as might appear most conducive 
to the interests of the rojal exile *. 

The lords, aware of the insecure footing on which they 
stood, w'ere careful not to provoke the hostility of the 

• Thurloe, i. 766 ; vii. 562 604, 5. 9. 615, 6. Olarend. Pap iii. 423, 4, 
5.8.433.4.6. There were foi tv-seven republicans; fiom one hundred to 
one hundred and forty counteifeit republicans and neiiteis. ne\enty-two 
lawjers. and above one humiied placemen. Ibul. 440 Thev began 1th 
a day orfahting and humiliation within the boust*, and four mininters with 
prayng and prenehurj, occupied them from nine till six. liurlou’s D>ary 
and Journals, Feb. 4. 
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commons. They sent no messages ; they passed no bills ; 
but, exchanging matters of state for questions of religion, 
contrived to spend their time in discussing the form of a 
national catechism, the sinfulness of theatrical enter- 
tainments, and the papal corruptions supposed to exist 
in the Book of Common Prayer*. In the lower house, Feb. 
the first subject which called forth the strength of the L 
different parties was a bill which, under the pretence of 
recognizing Richard Cromwell for the rightful successoi 
to his father, would have pledged the parliament 1o an 
acquiescence in the existing form of government. The 
men of republican principles instantly took the alarm. 

To Richard personally they made no objection ; they re- 
spected his private character, and wished well to the 
prosperity of his family: but where, they asked, was the 
proof that the provisions of the “ humble petition and 
advice ” had been observed ? whore the deed of nomina- 
tion by his father? where the witnesses to the signa- 
ture?— Then what was the “bumble petition and ad- 
vice” itself? An instrument of no force in a matter of 
such high concernment, and passed by a very small ma- 
jority in a house, out of which one hundred members 
lawfully chosen had been unlawfully excluded. Lastly, 
what right had the commons to admit a negative \oicc, 
either in another hbuse or in a single person? Sucli a 
voice was destructive of the sovereignty of the people ex- 
ercised by their representatives. The people had sent 
them to parliament with power to make laws for the 
national welfare, but not to annihilate the first and most 
valuable right of their constituents. Each day the de- 
bate grew more animated and personal: charges were 
made, and recriminations followed: the republicans 
enumerated the acts of misrule and oppression under the 
government of the late protector : the courtiers balanced 
the account with similar instances from the proceedings 
of their adversaries during the sway of the long parlia- 
ment ; the orators, amidst the multitude of subjects in- 
• Thurloe, 559. 609. 615. 
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cidentally introduced, lost sight of the original question ; 
and the speaker, after a debate of eight days, declared 
that he was bewildered in a labyrinth of confusion, out of 
Veb. which he could discover no issue. Weariness at last 
induced the combatants to listen to a compromise, that 
the recognition of Richard as protector should form part 
of a future bill, but that, at the same time, his preroga- 
tive should be so limited as to secure tlie liberties of the 
people. Each party expressed its satisfaction. The re- 
publicans liad still the field open for the advocacy of 
their favourite doctrines ; the proteclorists liad advanced 
a step, and trusted that it would lead them to the acqui- 
sition of greater advantages *. 

From the office of protector, the members proceeded 
to inquire into the constitution and powers of the other 
house ; and this question, as it was intimately connected 
with the former, was debated with equal warmth and 
pertinacity. The opposition appealed to the “ engage- 
" ment/' which many of the members had subscribed ; 
contended that the right of calling a second house had 
been personal to the late protector, and did not descend 
to liis successors ; urged the folly of yielding a negative 
voice on their proceedings to a body of counse’lois of 
their own creation ; and pretended to foretel that a pro- 
tector with a yearly income of 1,300,000/. and a house 
of lords selected by himself, must inevitably become, in 
the course of a few years, master of the liberties of the 
people. When, at the end of nine days, the speaker 
Mar. was going to put the question, sir Richard Temple, a 
10, concealed royalist, demanded that the sixty members 
from Scotland and Ireland, all in the interest of the 
court, should withdraw. It was, lie said, doubtful, from 
the illegality of their election, whether they had any 
right to sit at all ; it was certain that, as the representa- 
tives of other nations, they could not claim to vote on a 


• Journals, Feb. 1. 14. Thnrloe, 603. 9, 10. 5. 7- Clar. Pap. iii. 494 6 
9. In Burton’s Diary the debate occupies almost two hundred puses, iii. 

67-287- 
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question of such high importance to the people of Eng- 
land. Thus another bone of contention was thrown be- 
tween the parties; eleven days were consumed before Max. 
the Scottish and Irish members could obtain permission -3. 
to vole, and then five more Expired before the question 
respecting the other house was determined. The new 
lords had little reason to be gratified with the result. 
They were acknowledged, indeed, as a house of parlia- 
ment for the present ; but there was no admission of 
their claim of the peerage, or of a negative voice, or of 
a right to sit in subsequent parliaments. The commons 
consented “ to transact business with them ” (a new 
phrase of undefined meaning), pending the parliament, 
but with a saving of the rights of the ancient peers, who 
had been faithful to the cause ; and, in addition, a few 
days later, they resolved that, in the transaction of bu- 8. 
siness, no superiority should be admitted in the other 
house, nor message received from it, unless brought by 
the members themselves*. 

In these instances, the recognition of the protector 
and of the two houses, the royalists, with some excep- 
tions, had voted in favour of the court, under the im- 
pression that such a form of government was one step 
towards the restoration of the king. But on all other 
questions, whenever there was a prospect of throwing 
impediments in the way of the ministry, or of inflaming 
the discontent of the people, they zealously lent their 
aid to the republican party. It was proved that, while 
the reveuue had been doubled, the expenditure bad 
grown in a greater proportion ; complaints were made 
of oppression, waste, embezzlement, and tyranny in the 
collection of the excise ; the inhumanity of selling ob- 
noxious individuals for slaves to the West India planters 
was severely reprobated + ; instances of extortion were 


• Feb. 18 ; Mar. 28 ; April 5. 6. 8. Thuiloe. 615. 26. 33. 36. 

JO. 4 7. Liar. Pup. i»i. 429. 432. Durum's Diary, lii. 317—69. 403-24. 
<6—147. 163—243. 293. 351,375. 

+ Pap. lii, 429. 32. Thurloe, 647. Bui ton’s Diary, in 448; iv. 
2ao. 4 M. 301, 403, 429. One petition stated that seventy persons* 
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daily announced to the house by the committee of griev- 
ances; arx impeachment was ordered against Boteler, 
accused of oppression in his office of major-general ; and 
another threatened against Thurloe for illegal conduct 
in Ins capacity of secretary of state. But, while these 
proceedings awakened the hopes and gratified the re- 
sentments of the people, they at the same time spread 
alarm through the army ; every man conscious of hav- 
ing abused the power of the sword began to tremble for 
his own safety ; and an unusual ferment the sure pre- 
sage of military violence, was observable at the head- 
quarters of the several regiments. 

Hitherto the general ofiicers had been divider! between 
Whitehall and Wallingford-house, the residences of 
Richard and of Fleetwood. At Whitehall, the lord 
Falconberg, brotlicr-in-law to the protector, Charles 
Howard, whom Oliver had created a viscount*, In- 
goldsby, Whallcy, Goffe, and a lew others, formed a 
military council for the purpose of maintaining the 
ascendency of Richard in the army. At Wallingford- 
house, Fleetwood and his friends consulted how they 
might deprive him of the command, and reduce him 
to the situation of a civil magistrate: but now a third 
and more numerous council appeared at St. James’s, 
consisting of most of the inferior officers, and guided by 
the secret intrigues of Lambert, who, holding no com- 
mission himself, abstained from sitting among them, 
and by the open influence of Desborough, a hold and 
reckless man, who began to despise the weak and wa- 

who had been apprehended on account of tlic Salisbuiy iking, lifter a 
veiir’n imprisonment, hail In en sold at liuilmdues ioi " 13.u> pound*.’ 

weight of sugar a piece, moieor less, according to their woi king f.icul- 
*• ties.” Among them were divines, officers, and gentlemen, who were 
represented us " grinding at the nulls, attending at the furnaces, and dig- 
" giug in that scorching island, huiug bought and sold still from one 
“ planter to another, or attached as horses or beasts for the debts of tlieir 

masters, being whipped at the whipping post* as rogues at their mns- 
" ters' pleasure, and sleeping in sties worse than hogs in England.” Ibid. 
£56. See also Thurloe, i. 745. 

• Viscoiifft Howard, of Morpeth, July 20,1657, afterwards crented baron 
D&cre, viscount Howard of Morpeth and earl of Carlisle, b\ Chailes 11. 
SO Apr. 1661. 
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veiing conduct of Fleetwood. Here originated the plan 
of a general council of officers, which was followed by 
the adoption of “ the humble representation and peti- 
“ tion,” an instrument composed in language too mo- 
derate to give reasonable cause of offence, but intended 
to suggest much more than it was thought prudent to 
express. It made no allusion to the disputed claim of 
the protector, or the subjects of strife between the two 
houses; but it complained bitterly of the contempt into 
which the good old cause hud sunk, of the threats held 
out, and the prosecutions instituted, against the patriots 
who had distinguished themseUes in its support, and of 
the privations to which the military were reduced by a 
system that kept their pay so many months in arrear. 
In conclusion, it prayed for the redress of these griev- 
ances, and stated the attachment of the subscribers to 
the cause for which they had bled, and their readiness 
to stand by the protector and parliament in its defence *. 
This paper, with six hundred signatures, was presented 
to Richard, who received it with an air of cheerfulness, 
and forwarded it to the lower house. There it was read, 
laid on the table, and scornfully neglected. But the 
military leaders treated the house with equal scorn : 
having obtained the consent of the protector, they esta- 
blished a permanent council of general officers ; and 
then, instead of fulfilling the expectations with which 
they had lulled his jealousy, successively voted, that the 
common cause was in danger, that the command of the 
army ought to be vested in a person possessing its con- 
fidence, and that every officer should be called upon to 
testify his approbation of the death of Charles I and of 
the subsequent proceedings of the military ; a measure 
levelled against the meeting at Whitehall, of which the 
members were charged with a secret leaning to the cause 
of royalty +. This was sufficiently alarming; but, in ad- 

• •• The Humble Representation and Petition, printed by H. Mile. 
“ i6."»9.” Thuiloe, 659. 

-f Thurloe, 663. Ludlow, ii. 174. 
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dition, the officers of the trained bands signified ilieir 
adhesion to the “ representation” of the army; and 
more than six hundred privates of the regiment for- 
merly commanded by colonel Pride published their 
determination to stand by their officers in the mainte- 
nance “ of the old cause The friends of the pro- 
Apiil teetor saw that it was time to act with energy ; and, by 
their influence in the lower house, carried Ihe following 
votes : that no military meetings should lie held without 
the joint consent of the protector and the parliament, 
and that every officer should forfeit his commission who 
would not promise, under his signature, never to dis- 
turb the sitting, or infringe the freedom of parliament. 
These votes met, indeed, with a violent opposition m 
the “ other house,*’ in which many of the members had 
been chosen from the military ; but the courtiers, anxious 
to secure the victory, proposed another and declaratory 
- h vote in the commons, that the command of the army was 
vested in the three estates, to be exercised by the protector. 
By the officers this motion w as considered as an open 
declaration of war: they instantly met; and Dcsbo- 
rough, in their name, informed Richard that the crisis 
was at last come ; the parliament must be dissohed, 
either by the civil authority, or by the power of the 
sword. He might make his election. If he chose the 
first, the array would provide for his dignity and sup- 
port ; if lie did not, he would be abandoned to his fate, 
and fall friendless and unpitied +. 

The protector called a council of his confidential ad- 
visers. Whitelock opposed the dissolution, on the 
ground that a grant of money might > et appease the 
discontent of the* military. Thurloe, Brogh ill, Fiennes, 
aud Wolseley maintained, on the contrary, that the 
dissension between the parliament and the army was 
irreconcilable; and that on the first shock between 

•The Huyible Representation and Petition of Field OlTwers, Src. of the 
Trained Hands. Loudon, 1659. Morton's I)iai}, iv. 088 , note. 

+ '1 huilne, f>55. 7, 8 . 602. Bui Urn's Dial}, iv, 448-403. 472—480. 
Ludlow, ii. 176. 8 . 
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them, the cavaliers would rise simultaneously in the 
cause of Charles Stuart. A commission was accord- April 
ingly signed by Richard, and the usher of the black rod 22. 
repeatedly summoned the commons to attend in the 
other house. But true to their former vote of receiving 
no message brought by inferior officers, they refused to 
obey ; some members proposed to declare it treason to 
put force on the representatives of the nation, others to 
pronounce all proceedings void whenever a portion of 
the members should be excluded by violence ; at last 
they adjourned for three days, and accompanied the 
speaker to his carriage in the face of the soldiery as- 
sembled at the door. These proceedings, however, did 
not prevent Fiennes, the head commissioner, from dis- 
soh ingllie parliament; and the important intelligence 
was communicated to the three nations by proclama- 
tion in the same afternoon *. 

Whether the consequences of this measure, so fatal to 
the interests of Richard, were foreseen by his advisers, 
may be doubted. It appears that Thurloe had for seve- 
ral days been negociatmg both with the republican and 
the military leaders. He had tempted some of the 
former, with the offer of place and emolument, to 
strengthen the party of the protector ; to the latter he 
had proposed that Richard, in imitation of his father on 
one occasion, should raise money for the payment of the 
army by the power of the sword, and without the aid of 
parliament f. But these intrigues were now at an end : 
by the dissolution Richard had signed his own deposi- 
tion ; though he continued to reside at Whitehall, the 
government fell into abeyance ; even the officers, who 
had hitherto frequented his court, abandoned him, some 
to appease, by their attendance at Wallingford-liouse, 
ihe resentment of their adversaries, the others, to pro- 
vide, by their absence, for their own safety. If the 


* Whitelock, 677. Kurland’* Confusion, 9. Clurendou Pap. 451. 0. 
Ludlow, ii. 174. Merc Pol. 564. 

f Thurloe, 659. 661. 
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supreme authority resided anywhere, it was with Fleet- 
wood, who now held the nominal command of the 
army : but he and his associates were controlled both 
by the meeting of officers at St. James’s, and by the 
consultations of the republican party m the city ; and 
therefore contented themselves with depriving the 
friends of Richard of their commissions, and with giving 
their regiments to the men w ho had been cashiered by 
his father*. Unable to agree on any form of govern- 
ment among themselves, the) sought to come to an 
understanding with the republican leaders. These de- 
manded the restoration of the lung parliament, on the 
ground that, as its interruption b) Cromwell had been 
illegal, it w r as still the supreme authority m the nation ; 
and the officers, unwilling to forfeit the privileges of 
their new peerage, insisted on the reproduction of the 
other house, as a co-ordinate authority, under the less 
objectionable name of a senate. But the country was 
now in a state of anarchy; the intentions of the armies 
in Scotland and Ireland remained uncertain ; and the 
royalists, both presby torians aud cavaliers, were exerting 
themselves to improve the general confusion to the ad- 
vantage of the exiled king. As a last resource, 1 lie 
officers, by an instrument in which they regretted their 
past errors and backsliding, invited the members of the 
long parliament to resume the trust of which they had 
been unrighteously deprived. With some difficulty, 
two-and-forty were privately collected in the painted 
chamber; Lenthall, the former speaker, after much en- 
treaty, put himself at their head, and the whole body 
passed into the house through two lines of officers, some 
of them the very individuals by whom, six years before, 
thev had been ignominiously expelled f. 

The reader will recollect that, on a former occasion, 
in the year 1648, the presbyterian members of the long 

* ^pp ilu* Humble Rcmonsti nnco from four hundred Non-commissioned 
Officers and Privates of Mujoi -general Gofle’s Regiment (so called) of 
Fool. Loudon. 1059. 

* Ludlow, 179—186. Wliitelock, 677. England’s Confusion, 9. 
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parliament bad been excluded by tlio army. Of these, 
one hundred and ninety-four were still alive, eighty of 
whom actually resided in the capital. That they bad as 
good a right to resume their seats as the members who 
had been expelled by Cromwell could hardly be doubted ; 
but they were royalists, still adhering to the principles 
which they professed during llu* treaty in the Isle of 
Wight, and from their number, had they been admitted, 
would have instantly outvoted the advocates of re- 
publicanism. They assembled in Westininster-hall ; May 
and a deputation of fourteen, witli sir George Booth, 7 . 
i'rvnnc, and Annesley at their head, proceeded to the 
house. The doors were closed in their laces ; a com- 
pany of soldiers, the keepers, as they were sarcastically 
called, of the liberties of Englaiu., filled the lobby; and 9 
a resolution was passed that no former member, who 
had not subscribed the engagement, should sit till fur- 
ther order of parliament. The attempt, however, though 
it failed of success, produced its effect. It served to 
countenance a belief that the sitting members were mere 
tools of the military, and supplied the ro\alists with the 
means of masking their real designs under the popular 
pretence of vindicating the freedom of parliament *. 

By gradual additions, the house at last amounted to 
seventy members, who, while they were ridiculed by 
their adversaries with the appellation of the “ Rump,” 
constituted themselves the supreme authority 111 the 
three kingdoms. They appointed, first, a committee of 

* Journ. May 9. Loyalty Banished, 3. England's CoiifiiMim, 12. On 
Die 9tli, Prynnc found Ins way mlo the house, and maintained his right 
ug.dimt his opponents lill dinuei-rime. After dinner he leturued, but was 
excluded by the military. He was c ireful, how o\ or, to inloim the public 
of the p.irl icnlnrs, aud morewn er undertook to prove that the long parlia- 
ment expired at the death of ilie king; 1°. on the authority of the doctrine 
laid down in the law-books ; 2°. because all writs of summons abate by 
the king’s death in purliunicni ; 3°. because the parliament is called by 
u king regnant, and is his, the king reeii.uii’s, purliume it, and deliberates 
on his business ; 4 U . because the parliament is acoipor.ition, consisting ol 
king, lords, and commons, and if one of the three be extinet, the body 
rorpoiale no longer exists. See Loyally Banished, and a Tine and Per 
feet N‘irrativo of what was done anu spoken by und between Mr. Prynne, 

&C., I tint). 
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safety, and then a council of stale, notified to the foreign 
ministers their restoration to power, and, to satisfy the 
people, promised by a printed declaration to establish a 
form of government, which should secure civil and re- 
ligious liberty without a single person, or kingship, or 
house of lords. The farce of addresses was renewed ; 
the “ children of Zion,” the asserters of the good old 
cause, clamorously displayed their joy ; and Heaven was 
fatigued with prayers for the prosperity and permanence 
of the new government*. 

That government at first depended for its existence 
on the good will of the military in the neighbourhood of 
London ; gradually it obtained promises of support from 
the forces at a distance. 1°. Monk, with his officers, 
wrote to the speaker, congratulating him and his col- 
leagues on their restoration to power, and hypocritically 
thanking them for their condescension in taking up so 
heavy a burthen; but, at the same time, reminding 
them of the services of Oliver Cromwell, and of the 
debt of gratitude which the nation owed to his family +. 
2°. Lockhart hastened to tender the services of the regi- 
ments in Flanders, and received in return a renewal of 
his credentials as ambassador, with a commission to 
atlcml the conferences between the ministers of France 
and Spain at Fuentarabin. 3°. Montague followed with 
a letter from the fleet ; but his professions of attach- 
ment were received with distrust. To balance his in- 
fluence with the seamen, Lawson received the command 
of a squadron destined to cruize in the Channel; and, to 
watch his conduct in the Bailie, three commissioners, 
with Algernon Sydney at their bead, were joined with 
him in bis mission to the two northern courts];. 4°. 
There still remained the army in Ireland. From Henry 
Cromwell, a soldier possessing the affections of the mili- 
tary, and believed to inherit the abilities of his father, an 

4 See tlie Declarations of the Army and the Parliament in the Journal*, 

. 678. 

t Tlmrloe. 069. 670 . Ludlow, ii. 199. Jon mala. May 7- 9- 18. 86. 81. 
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obstinate, and perhaps successful, resistance was anti- 
cipated. But he wanted decision. Three parties had 
presented themselves to his choice : to earn, by the 
promptitude of his acquiescence, the gratitude of the 
new government ; or to maintain by arms the right of 
his deposed brother ; or to declare, as ho was strongly 
solicited to declare, in favour of Charles Stuart. Much 
time was lost in consultation: at length the thirst of 
resentment, with the lure of reward, determined him to 
unfurl the royal standard*; then the arrival of letters from 
England threw him back into his former state of irreso- 
lution; and, while he thus w avered from project to project, 
some of his officers ventured to profess their attachment to 
the commonwealth, the privates betrayed a disinclina- 
tion to separate their cause from that of their comrades 
in England, and sir Hardress Waller, in the interest of 
the parliament, surprised the castle of Dublin. The 
last stroke reduced Henry at once to the condition of a June 
suppliant: he signified his submission by a letter to the 13. 
speaker, obeyed the commands of the house to appear 
before the council, and, having explained to them the 
state of Ireland, was graciously permitted to retire into 
the obscurity of private life. The ei\il administration of 
the island devolved on five commissioners, and thecom- j u jy. 
mand of the army was given to Ludlow, with the rank of 4. 
lieutenant-general of the horse f. 

But the republican leaders soon discovered that tliey jvj j. y 
had not been called to repose on a bed of roses. The 13*. 
officers at Wallingford -house began to dictate to the 
men whom they had made their nominal masters, and 
forwarded to them fifteen demands, under the modest 
title of “ the things which they had on their minds,” 
when they restored the long parliament %. The house 

• Carte’s Letters, ii 242. Clar. Pap. 500. 501. 516. 

+ Thurloe, vu. G8 1, 4 Journals, .Imu* 14. 27 ; J uly 4. 17 Heury Crom- 
well lesulcd on h\s estate of Swiuney abbey, near Sohan, in Cambridge- 
shire. till his death in J674. Noble, i. 227. 

t See Hi** Humble Petition and Address of the Officers, printed by 
Henry Hills. 1659. 
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took them successively into consideration. A committee 
was appointed to report the form of government the best 
calculated to secure the liberties of the people ; the dura- 
tion of the existing parliament was limited to twelve 
months ; freedom of worship was extended to all be- 
lievers in the Scriptures and the doctrine of the Trinity, 
with the usual exception of prelatists and papists; and 
an act of oblivion, after many debates, w p as passed, but 
so encumbered with provisoes and exceptions, that it 
served rather to irritate than appease*. The officers 
bad requested that lands of inheritance, to the annual 
value of 10,000/., should be settled on Richard Cromwell, 
and a yearly pension of 8,000/. on her “ highness 
“ dowager,” his mother. Hut it was observed in the 
house that, though Richard exercised no authority, he 
.fuly continued to occupy the state apartments at Whitehall ; 

1-- and a suspicion existed that lie was kept there as an 
object of terror, to intimate to the members that the 
same power could again set him up, which had so 
recently brought linn down. By repeated messages, he 
was ordered to retire ; and, on Ins promise to obey, the 
parliament granted him the pmilege of freedom hum 
arrest during six months: transferred liis private chbts, 
amounting to 29,000/., to the account of the nation, gave 
him 2,000/. as a relief to his present necessities, and 
voted that a yearly income of 10,000/. should be settled 
on him and his heirs a grant easily made on paper, but 
never earned into execution t. 

But the principal source of disquietude still remained. 
Among the fifteen articles presented to the house, the 
twelfth appeared, not in the shape of a request, but of a 

• Declaration of General Council of Officers, 2?lh of October, p 5. For 
the different lorms of government suggested by different projector!’, see 
Ludlow, it. 206. 

f Juurnuls, May 16, 25; Jul> 4. 12. 16 I.udlow (ii. 19S) makes the 
present 20,000/. j but the sum of 2,000*. i<* vnitten <it length in the Jour 
nals ; MaV 25. While lie w as at W liindiall, ho outei Ini lied pioj usuls from 
the royalisls, consented to accept a title and 20,00(1/. a-yeur, and designed 
to escape to the fleet under Montague, 1 ill was too strictly watched to 
effect his puijiose. Clai. l'ap. iii. 4/5. 477* 
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declaration, that the officers unanimously owned Fleet- 
wood as “ commander- in -chief of the land forces in 
“ England." It was the point for which they had con- 
tended under Richard ; and Ludlow, Vane, and Sullo- 
way earnestly implored their colleagues to connive at 
what it was evidently dangerous to oppose. But the 
lessons of prudence were thrown away on the rigid 
republican ism of llazlcrig, Sydney, Neville, and their 
associates, who contended that to be silcut was to 
acknowledge in the council of officers an authority inde- 
pendent of the parliament. They undertook to remodel 
the constitution of the army. The office of lord-general 
was abolished ; no intermediate rank between the lieu- 
tenant-general and the colonels was admitted : Fleet- 
wood was named lieutenant-general, with the chief com- j ime 
mand in England and Scotland, but limited in its dura- ‘k 
tion to a short period, revocable at pleasure, and deprived 
of several of those powers which had hitherto been 
annexed to it. All military commissions were revoked, 
and an order was made that a committee of nine mem- 
bers should recommend the persons to he officers in 
each regiment ; that their respective merits should be 
canvassed in the house ; and that those who had passed 
this ordeal should receive their commissions at the 
table from the hand of the speaker. The object of this 
arrangement was plain : to make void the declaration of 
the military, to weed out men of doubtful fidelity, and 
to render the others dependent for their situations on 
the pleasure of the house. Fleet w ood, with his adherents, 
resolved never to submit to the degradation, while the 
privates amused themselves with ridiculing the age and 
infirmities of him whom they called their new lord- 
general, the speaker Lenlhall ; but Hazleng prevailed 
on colonel Hacker, with his officers, to conform ; their 
example gradually drew others; and, at length, the 
most discontented, though with shame and reluctance, 
condescended to go through this humbling ceremony. 
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The republicans congratulated each other on their 
victory ; they had only accelerated their defeat*. 

Ever since the death of Oliver, the exiled king had 
watched with intense interest the course of events in 
England ; and each day added a new stimulus to his 
hopes of a favourable issue. The unsettled state of the 
nation, the dissensions among his enemies, the battering 
representations of his friends, and the titters of co-opera- 
tion from men who had hitherto opposed his claims, 
persuaded him that the day of his restoration was at 
June hand. That the opportunity might not be forfeited by 
■ liis own backwardness, lie announced to the leaders of 
the royalists bis intention of coming to England, and of 
hazarding his life in the company of Ins faithful subjects. 
There was scarcely a county in which the majority of 
the nobility and gentry did not engage to rally round 
his standard : the first day of August was fixed for the 
J nl y- general rising; and it was detoimined in the council at 
Brus&els that Charles should repair in disguise to the 
coast of Bretagne, where lie might procure a passage 
into Wales or Cornwall; that the duke of York, with 
six hundred veterans furnished by the prince of Condc, 
should attempt to land from Boulogne on the cocst of 
Kent ; and that the duke of Gloucester should follow 
from Ostend w ith the royal army of tour thousand men, 
under the marshal Margin. Unfortunately his con- 
cerns in England had been hitherto conducted by the 
council called The Knot, at the head of which was sir 
Richard Willis. Willis, the reader is aware, was a 
traitor; hut it was only of late that the eyes of Charles 
had been opened to Ins perfidy by Morland, the secre- 
tary of Thu rloe, who, to make his own peace, sent to 
the court at Bruges some of the original communications 
in the writing of Willis. This discovery astonished and 
perplexed the king. To make public the conduct of the 

• Journals pnRBim. Ludlow, ii. 197. Decla-atiuo of Officers, 6. Thurloe, 
679. Clareud. Hist. in. 065. 
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traitor was to provoke him to further disclosures: to 
conceal it, was to connive at the destruction of his 
friends, and the ruin of his own prospects. He first in- 
structed his correspondents to be reserved in their com- j u j 
m unicat ions with 14 the Knot;” he then ordered Willis i&. 
to meet him on a certain day at Calais ; and, when this Aug. 
order was disregarded, openly forbade the royalists to give 1 ■ 
him information, or to follow his advice*. 

But these precautions came too late. After the depo- 
sition of the protector, Willis had continued to commu- 
nicate with Thurloc, who, with the intelligence which he 
thus obtained, was enabled to purchase the forbearance 
of his former opponents. At an early period in July, 
the council was in possession of the plan of the royalists. 
Reinforcements were lmniodiatily demanded from the 
armies in Flanders and Ireland; directions were issued 
fora levy of fourteen regiments of one thousand men il ' 
each; measures were taken for calling out the militia; 
numerous arrests were made in the city and every part 
of the country; and the known cavaliers were compelled 
to leave the metropolis, and to produce security for their 
peaceable behaviour. These proceedings seemed to 
justify Willis in representing the attempt as hopeless; 
and, at his persuasion , 44 the Knot ” by circular letters 
forbade the rising, two dn>s before the appointed time. 

The royalists were thrown into irremediable confusion. 
Many remained quiet at their homes ; many assembled 
in arms, and dispersed on account of the absence of their 

* Clar Pup. lit. 514. 7. 8. 20. 4. 6 9. 31 5,6. Willis maintained his 
innocence, mid found many to believe him Ecliard (p 729) has published 
a letter with Murlund's tugnattlie, in which he is made to say that he 
never aunt any of' the letters of Willis 1o the king, nor even no much as 
knew In** name: whence Harris (ii. 215) inters that the whole charge is 
false That, however, it was true, no one can doubt wlm will examine the 
proofs in the Clarendon Papers (ui. 518 26. 9. 33. 5. 6 42. 9. 56. 8. 62. 3. 

74. 83. 5). and in Carte's Collection of Letters (ii. 220. 56 84.). Indeed, 
the letter from Willis of the 9ili of May, 1660, soliciting the king's pardon, 
leaves no room for douht. (Clar. Pap. 643.) Thnt Morlaud was the in- 
former. and, consequently, the letter in Echard is n forgery, is also evi- 
dent from the reward which he received at the restoration, and from his 
own admission to Pcpys. See Popys, i. 79. 82. 133, 8vo. See also " Life 
of James II.” 370. 
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associates ; in some counties the leaders were inter- 
cepted in their way to the place of rendezvous ; in others 
as soon as they met, they were surrounded or charged 
by a superior force. In Cheshire alone was the royal 
standard successfully unfurled by sir George Booth, a 
person of considerable influence in the county, and a 
recent convert to the cause of tne Stuarts. In the letter 
’ which he circulated, he was carelul to make no mention 
of the king, but called on the people to defend their 
rights against the tyranny of an insolent soldiery and a 
pretended parliament. “ Let the nation freel) choose its 
“ representatives, and those representati\es as freely sit 
“ without awe or force of soldiery.” This was all that 
besought: in the determination of such an assembly, 
whatever that determination might he, both lie and his 
friends would cheerfully acquiesce *. It was in effect a 
rising on the presbyterian interest ; and the proceedings 
were in a great measure controlled by a committee ol 
ministers, who scornfully rejected the aid of the catholics, 
and received with jealousy sir Thomas Middleton, though 
of their own persuasiou, because he openly avowed him- 
self a royalist. 

At Chester, the parliamentary garrison retired into the 
castle, and the insurgents took possession of the city. 
Each day brought to them a new accession of strength ; 
and their apparent success taught them to augur equally 
well of the expected attempts of their confederates 
throughout the kingdom. But the unwelcome truth 
could not long be concealed ; and when they learned that 
they stood alone, that every other rising had been either 
prevented or instantly suppressed, and that Lambert was 
hastening against them with four regiments of cavalry 
and three of foot, their confidence was exchanged for 
despair ; every gentleman, who had risked his life in the 
attempt, claimed a right to give his advice ; and their 
counsels, from fear, inexperience, and misinformation, 


* Pari. Ilist. xxiii. 107. 
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became fluctuating and contradictory. After much Aug. 
hesitation, they resolved to proceed to Nantwich and 1( ). 
defend the passage of the Weevcr ; but so rapid had 
been the march of the enemy, who sent forward part of 
the infantry on horseback, that the advance was already 
arrived in the neighbourhood; and, while the royalists is. 
lay unsuspicious of danger in the town, Lambert forced 
the passage of the river at Wilmington. In haste, they 
filed out of Nantwich into the nearest fields; but here 
they found that mosl of their ammunition was still at 
Chester ; and, on the suggestion that the position was 
unfavourable, hastened to take possession of a neigh- 
bouring eminence. Colonel Morgan, with his troop, at- 
tempted to keep the enemy in check : he fell, with thirty 
men ; and the rest of the insurgents, at the approach of 
their adversaries, turned their bucks and fled. Three 
hundred were made prisoners in the pursuit, and few 
of the leaders had the good fortune to escape. The earl 
of Derby, who had raided men in Lancashire to join the 
royalists, was taken in the disguise of a servant. Booth, 21. 
dressed as a female, and riding on a pillion, took the 
direct road for London, but betrayed himself at Newton 
Pagnell by his aw kwardness in alighting from the horse. 
Middleton, who was eighty years old, fled to Chirk 
castle ; and, after a defence of a few days, capitulated, 24. 
on condition that he should have two months to make his 
peaec with the parliament*. 

The news of this disaster reached the duke of York at 
Boulogne, fortunately on the very evening on which he 
w r as to have embarked with his men. Charles received 
it at Rochelle, whither he had been compelled to proceed 
in search of a vessel to convey him to Wales. Aban- 
doning the hopeless project, he instantly continued his 
journey to the congress at Fuentarabia, with the delusive 
expectation that, on the conclusion of peace between the 

• Clar. Ilist. iii. 672—675. Clar. Tap. lii. 673, 4. Ludlow, ii. 823 
Whitelock. 683. Carte’ s> Letters, 194, 802. Lumbeit’s Letter, printed tor 
J horaas Ncucombe, 1569. 
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two crowns, lie should oblaiu a supply of money, and 
perhaps still more substantial aid, from a personal inter- 
view with the ministers, cardinal Mazarin and don Louis 
deHaro*. Montague, who had but recently become a 
proselyte to the royal cause, was drawn by his zeal into 
the most imminent danger. As soon as lie heard of the 
insurrection, he brought back the fleet from the Sound 
in defiance of his brother commissioners, with the in- 
tention of blockading the mouth of the Thames, and of 
facilitating the transport a lion of troops. On his arrival 
lie learned the failure of Ins hopes ; hut boldly faced the 
danger, appeared before the council, and assigned the 
want of provisions as the cause of his return. They 
heard him with distrust; but it was deemed prudent to 
dissemble, and he received permission to withdraw t. 

Ang. To reward Lambert for ibis complete, though almost 

22 . bloodless, victory, the parliament voted him the sum of* 
1,000/., which lie immediately distributed among his 
officers. But while they recompensed his services, they 
were not the less jealous of Ins ambition. They remem- 
bered how instrumental he had been in raiding Cromwell 
to the protectorate; they knew hi9 influence i,i the 
army ; and they feared liis control over the timid, wa- 
vering mind of Fleetwood, whom he appeared to govern 
in the same manner as Cromwell had governed Fairfax. 
It had been hoped that his absence on the late expedi- 
tion would afford them leisure to gain the officers re- 
maining iu the capital ; but the unexpected rapidity of 
his success had defeated their policy ; and, in a short 
time, the intrigue which had been interrupted by the 
insurrection was resumed. While Lambert hastened 
back to the capital, his army followed by slow marches ; 

Sept, aud at Derby the officers subscribed a petition which had 

M. been clandestinely forwarded to them fiom Wallingford- 


* Botfi promised to aid him secretly, but not in such manner ns to ^ive 
offence to the ruling party iu Kngl.ind. Clar. Tap ni. (54 ‘J. 

t Journ ils, Sep. 16. Clar. Pap. hi. 551. Carle's Letters, ii. 210 £36. 
Pep> s' Memoirs, i. 157. 
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house. In it they complained that adequate rewards 
were not conferred on the deserving ; and demanded 
that the office of commander-in-chief should bo given to 
Fleetwood without limitation of time, and the rank of 
major-general to their victorious leader: that no officer 
should be deprived of his commission without the judg- 
ment of a court-martial; and that the government should 
be settled in a house of representatives and a permanent 
senate. Hazlerig, a man of stern republican principles, 
and of a temper hasty, morose, and ungovernable, oh- Sept, 
tamed a sight of this paper, denounced it as an attempt 
to subvert the parliament, and moved that Lambert, its 
author, should be sent to the Timer: but lus violence 
was checked by the declaration of Fleetwood, that Lam- 
bert knew nothing of its origin ; and the house con- 
lented itself with ordering all copies of the obnoxious 
petition to be delivered up, and with resolving that “ to ‘J3. 
“ augment the number of general officers was needless 
“ chargeable, and dangerous V* From that moment a 
breach was inevitable. The house, to gratify the soldiers, 
had advanced their daily pay ; and, with the view of 
discharging their arrears, had raised the monthly as- Oct. 
sessment from 35,000/. to 100, 000/. t But the military *’■ 
leaders were not to be diverted from their purpose. 
Meetings were daily and nightlj held at Wallingford- 
house ; and another petition with two hundred and thirty 
signatures was presented by Desborough, accompanied 
by all the field-officers in the metropolis. In most 
points it was similar to the former; but it contained a 
demand that, whosoever should afterwards 14 ground- 
“ lessly and causelessly inform the house against tlieir 
“ servants, thereby creating jealousies, and casting 
“ scandalous imputations upon them, should be brought 
14 to examination, justice, and condign punishment. 1 * 

This was a sufficient intimation to Hazlerig and lus party 
to provide for their own safety. Three regiments, 

• Journals, Aug. 83; Sep. 22, 23. Ludlow, ii. 225. 7. 833. 244. 

T Journals, Muy 31 ; Au«. 18 j Sept. 1. 
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through the medium of their officers, had already made 
the tender of their services for the protection of the 
house ; Monk, from Scotland, and Ludlow, from Ireland, 
wrote that their respective armies were animated with 
Oct. similar sentiments ; and a vote was passed and ordered 
11* to be published, declaring it to be treason to levy money 
on the people without the previous consent of parlia- 
ment, a measure which, as all the existing taxes were to 
expire on the first day of the ensuing year, made the 
military dependent for their future subsistence on the 
pleasure of the party. JIazlerig, thus fortified, deemed 
J 2. himself a match for his adversaries: the next morning 
he boldly threw down the gauntlet; by one vote, Lam- 
bert, Desborough, six colonels, and one major, were de- 
prived of their commissions fur having subscribed the cop) 
of the petition sent to colonel Okcy ; and, b) a second, 
Fleetwood was dismissed from his office of commander- 
in -chief, and made president of a board of seven mem- 
bers established for the government of the army- 
Aware, however, that he might expect resistance, the 
republican chieftain called his friends around him during 
the night; anil, at the dawn of day, it was dis'wvercd 
13- that King-street and the Palace-yard were in tht pos- 
hession of two regiments of foot and four troops of horse, 
loudly protesting that they would live and die with the 
parliament’ 1 '. 

Lambert mustered about three thousand men. His 
first care was to intercept the access of members to the 
house, and to prevent the egress of the militia from the 
city. He then marched to Westminster. Meeting the 
speaker, who was attended by his guard, he ordered the 
officer on duty to dismount, gave the command to major 
Creed, one of those who had been deprived of their com- 
missions by the preceding vote, and scornfully directed 
him to conduct the “ lord-general” to Whitehall, whence 

• Journals, Sept 28; Oct. 5. 10, 11,12. Ludlow, Si. 229. 247. Carte’s 
Letters, ii. 246. Thurloe, vii. Declaration of (jeueral Council of 
Officers, 9—16. True Narrutive of the Proceedings in Parliament, Council 
of State, &e., published by special or dor, 1639. Printed by John Redmayne. 
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he was permitted to return to his own house. In West- 
minster, the two parties faced each other : but the ar- 
dour of the privates did not correspond with that of the 
leaders; and, having so often fought in the same ranks, 
they showed no disposition to imbrue their hands in each 
other's blood. In the mean time the council of state 
assembled : on the one side Lambert and Desborough, 
on the other Jlazlcng and Morley, appeared to support 
their pretensions ; much tnue was spent in complaint 
and recrimination, much in hopeless attempts to reconcile 
the parties ; but the cause of the military continued to 
make converts ; the advocates of the “ rump/* aw are that 
to resist was fruitless, consented to yield; and it was 
stipulated that the house should cease to sit, that the 
council of* officers should provide for the public peace, 
arrange a new form of government, and submit it to the 
approbation of a new pailiamenl. An order, that the 
forces on both sides should retire to their respective 
quarters, was gladly obe) ed : the men mixed together 
as friends and brothers, and recipiocally promised never 
more to draw the sword against each other *. 

Thus a second time the supreme authority devolved 
on the meeting at Wallingford- house. Tiny immedi- 
ately established their favourite plan for the government 
of the army. The office of commander-in-chief, in its 
plenitude of power, was conferred on Fleetwood ; the 
rank of major-general of the forces in Great Britain was 
given to Lambert ; and the officers who refused to sub- 
scribe a new engagement were removed from their 
commands. At the same time they annulled by their 
supreme authority all proceedings in parliament on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th of October, vindicated their own 
conduct in a publication with the title of “ The Army’s 
Pleai 1 ,” vested the provisional exercise of the civil 

• Whitelock, C85. Journals, Oct. 13. Clar Pap. iii. 381 590. Ludlow, 
ii. 247*— 251 Ludlow’s uccount differs consider ably fiom that l»y White- 
lock. But the formei was id Ireland, the latter present at the council. 

f See Declaration of the General Council ol Officers, 17* The Army** 
Plea for its Present Practice, printed by llemy llills, pi inter to the urmy, 
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authority in a committee of safety of twenty- three mem- 
bers, and denounced the penalties of treason against all 
who should refuse to obey its ordeis, or should venture 
to levy forces without its pci mission An attempt was 
even made to repine Ricliai 1 Ciomwell in the protec- 
tonal chgnitv for tins puiposehec ime fiotn Hampshire 
to London, escorted by three Hoops of lioise; but his 
suppirters weie out-voted by a small inajonty, and he 
retired to H imp ton couit t 
Ot all the changes which hid surpnseu and peiplexed 
the nation since llu* death ot the list king, none had 
been leceivod with such general disappiobation as the 
present It was not that mci lamented the ltmoval of 
the rump; but they feaied the capricious and aibitrary 
rule of the army ; and, when they conti asted their un- 
settled state with the tranquillity formerly enjoyed under 
the monarchy, many weie not backward in the ex- 
pression of their wishes for the lestoration of the ancient 
line of tlieir princes The loyalists 1 iboured to improve 
this favourable disposition : yet tluir efforts might have 
been fruitless, had the military been united among them- 
selves. But among the ollhers there weie several who 
had alicady unde their peace with Chailes bv Me 
promise of their services and many who secietly retained 
a strong attachment to II d7 long and Ins party m op- 
position to Lambert. In Ireland, Barrow, who had been 
sent flora Wallingford-house, found the army s> divided 
and vvavLinig, that each luetion alternately obtained a 

16V), IS in m m\ puts noun bills union J’ln* punnpul ligament is, 
tli u is the p.u luiim ul, tliuu.h bound by the solemn league uni couiuint 
I i deleud Ihi km n &p< isou hoQom.and digmlv did not iftuw udssciupla 
to an lip’ll condemn, uid execute him in ( wise hi h>ul hioken Ins trust, 
so tlie iiiniv, though 'heyluden ngnl to be tine md luthlul to tlie pir 
li inieiit, might 1 ivir f nil v line nguiist it, whin tin y found lint it did nut 
presi in 1 tin pmt lights md libel ti< s ot tin people I\ns condition was 
implied in tli* engigimenl otheiwise tin nuking of tin. engagement 
would base been a sin md th keej mg theicof would lime beiu a bin 
also, and bo an adding oi sin to bin 

f W hiti lock, 6HV, 6 fudlow.ii 2)0 2^6 7 Clu l\ip f»9l At the 
restoi ut ion, K (hard, to escape from Ihb cieditub, fled to the (eminent, 
and, utter an ’xpitiution ol ulmobt twenty yi m s letuinid to Engl md to 
the niighbouriiood ol flieshunt, wheie he ilud m 1711, at the ugo of 
eighty six Noble, 1 228. 
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short end precarious superiority ; and in Scotland, Cob- 
bet, who arrived there on a similar mission, was, with 
seventeen other ofliccrs who approved of his proposals, 
imprisoned by order of Monk *. 

From this moment the conduct of Monk will demand 
a considerable share of the reader’s attention. Ever 
since the march of Cromwell in pursuit of the king to 
Worcester he had commanded in Scotland ; where, 
instead of concerning himself with the intrigues and 
parties in England, he appeared to have no other oc- 
cupation than the duties of his place, to preserve the 
discipline of his army, and enforce the obedience of the 
Scots. His despatches to Crum well form a striking 
contrast with those from the other officers of the time. 
There is in them no parade of piety, no flattery of the 
protector, no solicitation for favours. They are short, 
dry, and uninteresting, confined entirely to matters of 
business, and those only of indispensable necessity. In 
effect, the distinctive characteristic of the man w&b an 
impenetrable secrecy +. Whatever were his predilections 
or opinions, his wishes or designs, he kepi them locked 
up within his own breast. lie had no confidant, nor 
did lie e\er permit himself to be suprised into an un- 
guarded avowal. Hence all parties, royalists, protec- 
torists and republicans, claimed him for their own, 
though that claim was grounded on their hopes, not on 
his conduct. Charles had been induced to make to him 
repeatedly the most tempting offers, which were sup- 
ported by the solicitations of his wife and his domestic 
chaplain ; and Monk listened to them without dis- 
pleasure, though he never unbosomed himself to the 
agents or the ehaplain so far as to put himself in their 

• Ludlow, ii. 237. 232. 239. 2G2. 300. CUr. Pap. iii, 59 Carte’s 
Lctteis, 260. 

t " His nutuial taciturnity was such, that mostof his friends, who thought 

lliey knew him best, looked upon (ieoige Monk to lm\p no other craft in 
“ him than that of a plain soldier, w ho would obey tlip parliament's oiders, 
" aI1 d see that his own weie obeyed. ’ Price, Mystery and Method of his 
Majesty’s happy Restoration, in Select Ti acts l eluting to the Ciwl Wars 
in England, published by Baron M nacres, ii. 700. 
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power. Cromwell had obtained some information of 
these intrigues ; hut, unable to discover any real ground 
of suspicion, he contented himself with putting Monk on 
liis guard by a bantering postscript to one of his letters. 
M ’Tis said,” he added, “ there is a cunning fellow in 
“ Scotland, called George Monk, who lies in wait there 
“ to serve Charles Stuart ; pray use your diligence to 
“ take him and send him up to me V* After the fall of 
the protector Richard, he became an object Of greater 
distrust. To undermine Ins power, Fleetwood or- 
dered two regiments of horse attached to the Scottish 
army to return to England ; and the republicans, when 
the military commissions were issued by the speaker, 
removed a great number of his officers, and supplied 
their places with creat urns of their own. Monk felt these 
affronts: discontent urged him to seek revenge; and, 
when he undesrtood that Booth was at the head of a 
considerable force, he dictated a letter to the speaker, 
complaining of the proceedings of parliament, and de- 
claring that, as they had abandoned the real principles 
of the old cause, they must not expect the support of his 
army. His object was to animate the insurgents and 
Aug. embarrass their adversaries; hut, on the very mo'-u ng 
on which the letter was to be submitted for signature to 
his principal officers, the news of Lambert’s victory 
arrived ; the dangerous instrument was instantly de- 
stroyed, and the secret most religiously kept by the lew 
who had been privy to the intention of the general f. 

To tins abortive attempt Monk, notwithstanding his 
wariness, had been stimulated by liis brother, a clergy- 
man of Cornwall, who visited him with a message from 
sir .John Grenville by commission from Charles Stuart. 
After the failure of Booth, the general dismissed him 
with a letter of congratulation to the parliament, but 
without any answer to Grenville, and under an oath of 
secrecy* both as to his past and to his future projects $. 

• Price, 712 t Price, 711. 716. 721. 

£ All that Greuville could le&ni from the messenger was, that his brother 
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But the moment he heard of the expulsion of the mem- Oct. 
bers, and of the superior rank conferred on Lambert, he 17. 
determined to appear openly as the patron of the van- 
quished, under the alluring, though ambiguous, title of 
“asscrter of the ancient laws and liberties of the 
“ country.” Accordingly, he secured with trusty gar- 18. 
risons the castle of Edinburgh and the citadel of Leith, 
sent a strong detachment to occupy Berwick, and took 
the necessary measures to raise and discipline a numerous 
force of cavalry. At Leith was held a general council 
of officers : they approved of his object, engaged to stand 
by him, and announced their determination by letters 
directed to Lcntliall, the speaker, to the council at Wal- 
lingford-house, and to the commanders of the fleet in 
the Downs, and of the army in Ireland. It excited, 
however, no small surprise, that the general, while he 
thus professed to espouse the defence of the parliament, 
cashiered all the officers introduced by it into his army, 
and restored all those whom it had expelled. The more 
discerning began to suspect his real intentions*; but 
Hazlcrig and his party were too elated to dwell on the 
circumstance, and, under the promise of his support, 
began to organize the means of resistance against their 
military oppressors. 

Monk soon discovered that he was embarked in a 
most hazardous undertaking. The answers to his letters 
disapproved of hi* conduct ; and the knowledge of these 
answers kindled among his followers a spirit of disaf- 

regreited the failure uf Booth , anil would oppose the arbitrary attempts of 
the military in England ; an answer winch, though favourable as l.u us it 
wont, Htill lett the king in uncertainty as to his real intentions. Clar. 

Pup iii. 618. 

* Ludlow, ii 2f»9. Wliitelock, 686 689 . 691. Price, J3G, 748 . Skinner, 
106—9 Monk loudly asserted the contrary. “ I do call God to w ittiess,” 
he nays in the letter to the speaker, Oct. 20, "that the asseiting of a 
'•commonwealth in the only intent of my heart" True Narrative, 28. 

When Price remonstrated with him, he replied : “ You see who are about 
u me and write theBc things. I must not show any dislike of them. I 
■ perceive they are jealous enough ol me already.” Price, 746. The fact 
probably wus, that Monk was ueilher royalist nor republican: that he 
sought only his own interest, and hud determined to natch c\ery turn of 
affairs, and to declare at last in favour cl‘ that party which appeared most 
likely to obtain the superiority. 
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faction which led to numerous desei lions. From the 
general of an army obedient to his commands,, he had 
dwindled into the leader of a volunteer force, winch it 
was necessary to coax and persuade. Two councils 
were formed, one of the colonels of the longest standing, 
the other of all the commissioned officers. The first 
perused the public despatches recon cd by the general, 
and wrote the answers, which were rigned by him as the 
president; the other was consulted on all measures 
respecting the conduct of the army, and eon finned or 
rejected the opinion of the colonels by the majority of 
voices. But if Monk was controlled by th's arrange- 
ment, it sen od to screen him from suspicion. The 
measures adopted were taken as the result of the 
general will. 

To the men at Wallingford-housc it became of the 
first importance to win by intimidation, or to reduce by 
force, this formidable opponent. Lambert marched 
against him from London at the head of seven thousand 
men ; but the mind of the major-general was distracted 
by doubts and suspicions ; and, before his departure, he 
exacted a solemn promise from Fleetwood to agree to 
no accommodation, cither with the king or with II tv'e- 
rig, till lie had preuously received the advice and con- 
currence of Lambert himself *. To Monk delay was 
as necessary as expedition was desirable to his oppo- 
nents. In point of numbers and experience the force 
under bis command was no match for that led by Lam- 
bert; but his magazines and treasury were amply sup- 
plied, while his adversary possessed not money enough 
to keep his army together for more than a few weeks. 
Before the major-general reached Newcastle, lie mot 
three deputies from Monk on their way to treat with the 
council in the capital. As no arguments could induce 
them to open the negotiation with him, he allowed them 
to proceed, and impatiently awaited the result. After 

* See the Conferences of Ludlow and Whitcluck with Fleetwood ; Ludlow. 
ii.277. Whitelock, 690. 
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much discussion, an agreement was concluded in Lon- Nov. 
don; but Monk, instead of ratifying it with his signature, 
discovered, or pretended to diseo\er, in it much that 
was obscure or ambiguous, or contrary to his instructions ; 

Ins council agreed with him in opinion; and a second 
negotiation w'as opened with Lambert at Newcastle, to 
obtain from him an explanation of ihc meaning of the 
officers in the metropolis. Thus delay was added to 
delay ; and Monk improved the time to dismiss even the 
pri\a1cs whose sentiments were suspected, and to fill up 
the \acancies in the regiments of infantry by leues 
among the Scots. At the same time lie called a con- 
vention of the Scottish estates at Berwick, of two repre- 
senlati\es from each county and one from each borough, 
recommended to them the peace of the country during 
his absence*, and obtained from them the grant of a 
year's .arrears of their taxes, amounting to 60,000/. in 
addition to the excise and customs. He then fixed his ]v B . 
head quarters at Coldstream*. 8. 

In the mean while, the detention of Lambert in the 
mirth by the artifices of Monk had given occasion to 
many important events in the south. Within the city 
several encounters had taken place between the nnlitar) 
and the apprentices t; a free parliament had become the 
general cry ; and the citizens exhorted each other to pay 
no taxes imposed by any other authority. Lawson, 
though lie wavered at first, declared against the army, 
and advanced with his squadron up the river as far as 17, 
Gravesend, llazlerig and Morloy were admitted into 
Portsmouth by the governor, were joined by the force 
sent againt them by Fleetwood, and marched towards 
London, that they might open a communication with the 
fleet in the river. Alarm produced in the committee of 

* Price, 741-4. Whitelock, 6S8, 9. Ludlow, 2G9, 271. 273. Skiuuor, 

161 , 4 . 

t The posts occupied by the army within the city were," St. Paul’s 
“ chmch, the Ilo>al l Exchange, l'er ter- house in Aldersgate-stieel, and 
** Ilei net’s castle, Circshum euledge, Sion coledge. Without London, were 
** the Musses, Su met sett-house, Whitehall, St. James’s, Scotland-} card.** 

MS. Diary by Thomas Rugge. 
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safety the most contradictory counsels. A voice ventured 
to suggest the restoration of Charles Stuart ; but it was 
replied, that their offences against the family of Stuart 
were oi loo black u dye to he forgiven; that the king 
might be lavish of promises now that he stood in need of 
their services ; but that the vengeance of parliament 
would absolve him from the obligation, w hen the mo- 
narchy should once he established. The linal resolution 
was to call a new parliament ii'jainst the 2 1th of January, 
and to appoint twenty -one conservators of the public 
peace during the mten.il. Bill they reckoned on an au- 
thority which they no loncer possessed. The fidelity of 
the common soldiers had been shaken by tho letters of 
Monk, and the declaration of Lawson. Putting them- 
j) pc solve-. under the command of the officers who had been 
24. lately dismissed, they mustered m Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
marched before the house of Lenthall in Chancery-lane, 
and sainted him with three volleys of musketry as the 
representative of the parliament and lord-general of the 
army. Desborougli, abandoned by his regiment, tied in 
despair towards Lambert ; and Fleetwood, who for some 
days had done nothing but wee]) and pi ay, and com] hen 
that “ the Lord had spit in his face,’’ tamely endea- 
voured to disarm by submission the resentment ol his 
adversaries. He sought the speaker, fell on his knees 
before linn, and surrendered his commission *. 

Thus the rump was again triumphant. The members, 
with Lenthall at their head, resumed possession of the 
house amidst the loud acclamations of the soldiery. 
Their first care was to establish a committee for the 
government of the army, and to order the regiments in 
the north to separate and march to their respective 
quarters. Of those among their colleagues who had 
supported the late committee of safety, they excused 
some, and punished others by suspension, or exclusion, 
or imprisonment : orders were sent to Lambert and the 

* Ludlow. 268 276. 282. 7. 9. 290. 6. 8. Whitelock, 689. 690, 1. Clwr. 
Tap. 625. 9.61b. 641.7. 
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most active of liis associates to withdraw from the army 
to their homes, and then instructions were given to the 
magistrates to take them into cuslody. A council of 
state was appointed, and into the oath to be taken by the 
members was introduced a new and most comprehensive 
abjuration of kingship and the family of Stuart. All 
officers commissioned during the interruption by any 
other authority than that of Monk were broken: the 
army was entirely re-modelled; and the time of the 
house was daily occupied by the continued introduction 
of officers to receive their commissions in person from 
the hand of the speaker 

In the mean while, Monk, to subdue or disperse the 
army ol‘ Lambert, had raised up a new and formidable 
enemy in his rear. Lord Fairfax was become a convert 
to the cause ol monarchy : to him the numerous royalists 
iti Yorkshire looked up as leader ; and he, on the solemn 
assurance of Monk, that he would join him within 
twelve days or perish in the attempt, undertook to call 
together his friends, and to surprise the city of York. 

On the first day of the new year, each performed his Jan. 
promise. The gates of York were thrown open to 1. 
Fairfax by the cavaliers confined williin its walls !*; and 
Monk, with his army, crossed the Tweed on his march 
against the advanced posts of the enemy. Thus the 
flame of civil war was again kindled in the north : 
within two days it was again extinguished. The mes- 
senger from parliament ordered Lambert's forces to 
withdraw to their respective quarters. Dispirited by 
the defection of the military in the south, they dared not 
disobey : at Northallerton the officers bade adieu with 
tears to their general ; and Lambert retired in privacy 
to a house which he possessed in the county. Still, 
though the weather was severe, though the roads were 
deeply covered with snow, Monk continued liis march; 12. 

• Journals, T)ec, 26; Jnn. 31. 

+ That tlie rising under Fairfax was in reality a rising of royalists, and 
prompted by the promises of Monk, is plain from the uarrittive of Monk- 
ton, in the Lansdow no MSS. No. 283, f. 320. 334. See also Price, 748. 
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and, at York, spent five days in consultation with Fair- 
fax ; but to the advice of that nobleman, that he should 
remain there, assume the command of their united 
forces, and proclaim the king, he replied that, in the 
present temper of his officers, it would prove a danger- 
ous, a pernicious, experiment. On the arrival of what 
he had long expected, an invitation to Westminster, he 
j wn> resumed his march, and Fairfax, having received the 
]6. thanks of the parliament, disbanded his insurrectionary 
force *. 

At York, the general had caned an officer who 
19. charged him with the design of restoring the kingly 
government ; at Nottingham, he prevented with diffi- 
culty the officers fiom signing an engagement ii» obey 
the parliament in all things “except the bringing in of 
Charles Stuart and at Leicester, he was compelled to 
23. suffer a letter to be written in his name to the petitioners 
from Devonshire, stating his opinion that the monarchy 
could not be re-established, representing the danger of 
recalling the me rnbers excluded ill 1048. and inculcat- 
ing the duty of obedience to tlio parliament as it was 
then constituted f . Here he w T as met by two of the most 
active members, Scot and Robinson, who had been t jin- 
missioned to accompany lnm during his journey, under 
the pretence of doing him honour, but, in reality, to 
sound his disposition, and to act as spies on Ins conduct. 
He received them with respect as the representatives of 
the sovereign authority ; and so flattered were they by his 
attentions, so duped by his wariness, that they could not 
see through the veil which he spread over his intentions. 
As he advanced, lie received at every stage addresses 
from boroughs, cities, and counties, praying him to 
restore the excluded members, and to procure a free and 
a full parliament. With much affectation of humility. 
Monk referred the deputies to the two delegates of the 
supreme power, who haughtily rebuked them for their 

• Price, 7*9—753. Skinner, 196. 200. 205. Journals, Jan. 6. 
t Price, 75*. Rennet's Register, 32. 
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ofticiousness, while the friends of Monk laboured to keep 
alive their hopes by remote hints and obscure predic- 
tions *. 

To lull the jealousy of the parliament, Monk had 
taken with him from York no more than five thousand 
men, a force considerably inferior to that which was 
quartered m London and Westminster. But from St. Jan 
Alban’s lie wrote to the speaker, requesting that five 5W- 
of the regiments in the capital might be removed before 
his arrival, alleging the danger of quarrels and seduc- 
tion, if his troops were allowed to mix with those who 
had been so recently engaged in rebellion. The order 
was instantly made ; but the men refused to obey. Tel>. 
Why, they asked, were they to leave their quarters for ^ 
the accommodation of strangers Why were they to be 
sent from the capital, while their pay was several weeks 
inarrear? The royalists laboured to inflame the muti- 
neers, and Lambert was on the watch, prepared to place 
himself at tlicir head : but the distribution of a sum of 
money appeased their murmurs; they consented to 
march; and the next morning the general entered at 3 , 
the head of his army, and proceeded to the quarters 
assigned to him at Whitehall t. 

Soon after liis arrival, he was invited to attend and 
receive the thanks of the house. A chair had been 
placed for him within the bar: lie stood uncovered be- 6 . 
hind it ; and, in reply to the speaker, extenuated hi9 
own services, related the answers which he had given to 
the addresses, warned the parliament against a multi- 
plicity of oaths and engagements, prayed them not to 
give any share of power to the cavaliers or fanatics, and 
recommended to their care the settlement of Ireland and 
the administration of justice in Scotland. If there was 
much in this speech to please, there was also much that 

# Price, 754. Merc. Polit. No. 604. Philips, 595. Journals, Jan. 16. 

t Price, 755. 7 , 8. Jour. Jan. 80 Skinner, 219— >221. Philip*, 694, 5, 

6. Clar. Pap. tii. 666. 668. Pepj a, i. 19. 21 
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gave offence. Scot observed that, the servant had already 
learned to give directions to Ins masters*. 

As a member of ihe council of state, lie was summoned 
to abjure the house of Stuart, according to the late order 
of parliament. He demurred. Seven of the counsellors, 
he observed, had not yet abjured, and he wished to 
know their reasons, for the satisfaction of his own con- 
science. Experience had shown that such oaths were 
violated as easily as they were taken, and to him it ap- 
peared an offence against Providence to swear never to 
acquiesce in that which Providence might possibly 
ordain. He had given the strongest proofs of his devo- 
tion to parliament : if these were not sufficient, let them 
try him again ; he was ready to give more t. 

The sincerity of this declaration was soon put to the 
test. The loyal party in the city, especially among the 
moderate presbyterians, had long been on the increase. 
At the last elections the common council had been filled 
with members of a new character: and the declaration 
which they issued demanded “ a full and free parliament, 
“ according to the ancient and fundamental laws of the 
“ land.” Of the assembly sitting in Westminster, vs it 
contained no representative from the city, no notice as 
taken ; the taxes which it had imposed were not paid ; 
and the common council, as if it had been an indopen- 


• Journals, Feb. 6. New Hist, iii 1575. Philips 59* Pi.ee, 759. 
The lor.l-Kener.il Monk, Ins Speech. Printed by .T Maco.k, 1660. 

1 Guinble, 224. Price, 7.VJ, 760 Philips 59>. About this, lime, a parcel 
or letters to the kiug. written by.linercnl persons in difieienl ciphers, mid 
entrusted to tlie care of a Mr Leonard, was intercepted by Lockhart at 
Dunkirk, and sent by him to the council. When ihe writers were first 
told that the letters had been deciphered, they laughed .it tin- inlormntion 
hs of a thing impraolieable . but were soon undeceived b\ th.> decipherer, 
w)iu scut to them by the son of the bishop of Ely copies of their letters in 
cipher, with a correct mtoilineary explanation of each. They were 
astonished and alarmed ; and, to sine themselves bum the consequences 
of the discovery, puichaseil of him two of the original letters at the price 
of 300/. Compare Darwick’s Life, 171, and App. 402. *11. 5. 422, wnh 
the eorrespondence on the subject in the Llarendon t upers, in. 6t>H. 681. 
696, 700. 715. After this, all letters of importance were conveyed through 
the hands uf Mrs. Mary Kuatchbull, the abbess of the English convent iu 
Gaud. 
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dent authority, received and answered addresses lrom 
the neighbouring counties. This contumacy, in the 
Opinion of the parliamentary leaders, called for prompt 
and exem])lary punishment ; and it was artfully sug- 
gested that, by making Monk the minister of their 
vengeance, they should open a wide breach between 
him and llicir opponents. Two hours after midnight lie 
received an order to march into the city, to arrest eleven 9. 
of the principal citizens, to remove the posts and chains 
which had lately been fixed in the streets, and to destroy 
the portcullises and the gates. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, lie resolved to obey rather than hazard the loss 
of his commission. The citizens received him with 
groans and lasses; the soldiers murmured: the officers 
tendered their resignations. He merely replied that his 
orders left nothing to Ins discretion ; but the reply was 
made with a sternness of tone, and a gloominess of 
countenance, which showed, and probably was assumed 
to show, that lie acted wdli reluctance and with self- 
reproacli + . 

As soon a.** the posts and chains were removed, Monk 
suggested, 111 a letter to the speaker, that enough had 
been done to subdue the refractory spirit of the c.tizens. 
But the parliamentary leaders were nut satisfied : they 
voted that he should execute his former orders ; and the 
demolition of the gates and portcullises was effected. 
The soldiers loudlv proclaimed their discontent: the 
general, mortified and ashamed, though he had been in- 
structed to quarter them in the city, led them hack to 
Whitehall *h There, on the review' of these proceedings, 
he thought that he discovered proofs of a design, first to 
commit lum with the citizens, and then to discard him 
entirely. For the house, wlnlo he was so ungraciously 
employed, had received, with a show of favour, a petition 
from the celebrated Praise-God Barchone, praying that 

• Journ. Feb. 9. Puce, 761. Ludlow, ii. 336. Clar. Pap. iii. 674. 691. 
Gumble, 236. Skiunei. 231—7. 

t Jouin. Fob. 9. Philips, 599. 
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no man might sit in parliament, or hold any public 
office, who refused lo abjure the pretensions of Charles 
Stuart, or of any other single person. Now this was 
the very ease of the general, and his suspicions were 
confirmed by the reasoning of his confidential advisers. 

Feb. With their aid, a letter to the speaker wa«* prepared the 
same evening, and approved the next morning by the 
council of officers. In it the latter were made to com- 
plain that they hud been rendered the instruments of 
personal resentment against rhe citizen**, and to require 
that by the following Friday every vacant y in the house 
should be filled up, preparatory to its subsequent disso- 
lution and the calling of a new parliament. Without 
waiting for an answer. Monk marched hack into Fins- 
bury-fields: at his request, a common council (that body 
had recently been dissolved by a vote of the parliament) 
was summoned ; and the citizens heard from the mouth 
of the general, that lie, who yesterday had come among 
them as an enemy hv the orders of others, was come 
that day as a friend by his own choice; and that Ins 
object was to unite his fortune with theirs, and by their 
assistance to obtain a full and free parliament for ihe 
nation. This speech was received with the loudest r "'ta- 
rnations. The bells were tidied ; the soldiers were 
feasted; bonfires were lighted: and, among the frolics 
of the night was “the roasting of the rump,’* a practical 
joke which long li\cd in the traditions of the city. Scot 
and Robinson, who had been sent to lead back the 
general to Whitehall, ‘dunk away in secrecy, that they 
might escape the indignation of the populace*. 

At Westminster, the parliamentary leaders affected a 

• Price. 7^5 — 8- Clar l*iip iii f>81 1502. 714 I.nrilim, 337. (itimhhi. 
840. Skmnei, 237—213 Old P.ul. llist x\n 04 IVp\ s, i. 24, 25. 
“At Stinnd-hnd I could nt mu* time toll thirty-one life,, in K'lig- 
" street, seieu oi eight, and .ill along burning, mid masting, and drinkiug 
“ for rum jin, them being lumps tied upon sticks, andcauicd up and down. 
“The hutelien at the M.ivpoh* in the Sli.inil laug a pe.il with ihcir 
“ knives, hen they weie going to sacnfice their lump. On Ludg.ito lull 

* th'»re urns one tuinieg of the spit tliat lmd a rump tied to it, and .mother 

* basting o] it. Indeed it uub paid unuginjltoD.” ibid. 28. 
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calmness and intrepidity which they did not feel. Of 
the insult oilbied to their authority they took no notice ; 
but, as an admonition to Monk, the) brought in a bill Feb. 
to appoint his ri\al, Fieri wood, commander-in-chief in 11. 
Enghin 1 and Seutland The intervention of the Sunday- 
allowed more sober counsels to pievail. The) solicited 
the general to return to Whitehall ; they completed the 
bill lor the qualifications of the candidates and the 
electors; and, on the day fixed by the letter of the 17 
officers, ordered writs to he issued for the filling up of 
the vacancies in the lcprescntntiou. This ineasuie had 
been forced upon them, yet they had the ingenuity to 
make it suhsen lent to their own interest, by inserting 
a provision 111 the act, that 110 man should choose or be 
chosen, who had not alieady hound l.unselt to support 
a republican fium of government. But mimed lately the 
membets c\< luded 1,1 1 G 48 brought forward their claim 
to sit, and Monk assumed the 11 ppc trance of the most 
period lndillVienct between tin parties. At his mvita- 
tion, nine of the lcadeis on c«n h side argued th»> case 
heh re him and his officers ; and the lesuk was, that the 
latter expiessod their willingness to support the secluded 
meinbois, on condition that they should pledge them- 
selves ti settle the government of the army, to raise 
money to pay thearredis to issue writs tor a new parlia- 
ment to sit on the the ‘20lh of April, and to dissolve 
themselves before that period. The geucial returned to 21. 
Whitehall : the secluded members attended his sum- 
mons ; and, after a long speech, declaratory of his per- 
suasion that a republican form of government and a 
moderate preshylerian lurk weie necessary to secure 
and perpetuate the tranquillity of the nation, he advised 
them to go and resume their seats. Accompanied by a 
great number of offii ers, they walked to the house; the 
guard, under the command of sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, opened to let them pass ; and no opposition was 
made by the speaker or the members *. Ha/lcrig, how- 
* Journal*, Feb. U. 13 . 15. 17 . 21 . 1‘iicn, 768 - 77^. l.wllow, «. 345. 
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ever, and the more demoted of his adherents, rose, and 
withdrew — a fortunate secession for the rovalists: 
otherwise, with t lie addition of those a mom; the restored 
members who adhered to a commonwealth, the republi- 
cans im»ht on many questions lia\e still commanded u 
majorit) *. 

To the ca\aliers, the conduct ol Monk oil this occa 
sion print'd a souiee of the most distressing perplexity 
Oil the one hand In introducing the secluded members 
he had call) advanced ihe cause oi loxaltv. For 
though Holies, Piei point, Popham and then lnends, 
still professed the doctnnes winch tlu> had maintained 
during the treat) in the Isk of W n>ht, though they 
manifested the same hut it'd of popen and prelacy, 
though the) still inculcated the necessity ol hunting the 
preiogativc m the choice of the officers of state and m 
the command of the aim), jet the) weie rojahsts by 
principle, and had, seuial of them, made the most 
solemn prom. set. to the exiled king of labouring stronu 
ousl) for his lestoiation On the othei hand, that Monk 
attheverv timi when lie »<m* the l.iw without control, 
should declaie so loudlv m la\oui of a lepuhlicaii go 1 °rn- 
ment and a pieshytcnan knk, ould not fail to .il rm 
both Charles and In'! abettors I. Neither was this the 
only instance: to all, cavaliers or republicans, who ap- 
proached him to disco\ei Ins intentions, lie uniformly 
professed the same sentiments, occasionally eoiifiimmg 
Ins professions with oaths ami imputations. To explain 
this incoiisistenc) between tlie tendency ot his actions 
and tlic pui port of 1ns language, we are told by those 
whom he admitted to his pm.ite counsels, that it was 
forced upon him by the necessity of Ins situation; that, 
without it, he must have foileitcd tlie confidence of the 

351 3 skimuT 256—264 (M.u Pip 663 6 82 8 bumble, 260. 3. 
Philips, boa The nmnbei ot secluded uieuiheit, then liwng was one 
bundled ,iud umet\ lour, ol membtii silting oi nllowed to sit by tlie 
orders ol the house, eight) nine “ A Declination of tilt Tiue State of tho 
Matter ot V <u t ” 5?. 

* lIut(1iin*oii. 362 

+ Ciai Hist. in. ;20. l 3, 4 Papers, lii 698. 
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army, which believed its safety and interest to be inti- 
mately linked with the existence of the commonwealth. 
According to Ludlow, the best soldier and statesman in 
the opposite party. Monk had in view an additional 
object, to deceive the suspicions and divert the vigilance 
of his adversaries ; and so successfully had he imposed 
on the credulity of many (Hazlerig himself was of the 
number), that, in defiance of every warning, they 
blindly trusted to his sincerity, till their eyes were 
opened by the introduction of the secluded members*. 

In parliament the preshy terian party now ruled with- Felt 
out opposition. They annulled all votes relative to their ^ • 
own expulsion from the house in 1548 ; they selected a 
new council of state, in which the most inliuential mem- 
bers were royalists ; the) appointed Monk commander-in- 
chief of the forces in the three kingdoms, and joint 
commander of the fleet with admiral Montague; they 
granted him the sum of 20,000/. in lieu of the palace at 
Hampton -court, settled on him by the republican party; 
they discharged from confinement, and freed from the ^ lai * 
penalty of sequestration, sir George Booth and his as- 
sociates, a great number of i\i\ alters, and the Scottish 
lords taken after the battle at Worcester ; they restored 
the common council, borrowed 60,000/. for the immediate 
pay of the army, declared the presbyterian confession of 
faith to be that of the church of England, ordered copies 
of the solemn league and covenant to he hung up m all 
churches, offered rewards for the apprehension of catholic 
priests, urged the execution of the laws against catholic 
recusants, and fixed the 15th of March for their own dis- 
solution, the 25th of April for the meeting of a new 
parliament f. 

Here, however, a serious difficulty arose. The house 
of commons (according to the doctrine of the secluded 
members, it could he nothing more) was but a single 
branch of the legislature. By what right could it pre- 

• Price, 773. Ludlow, 340 355. Clnr. l»ap iii. 678. 69" 703. 71 1. 
f Journals, passim. 
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lend to summon a parliament? Ought not the bouse 
of lords, the peers who had been excluded in 1049, to 
concur ? Or rather, to proceed aecoidmg to law, ought 
not 1 he king cither to appoint a commission to hold a 
parliament, as was usually done in Ireland, or to name 
a guardian invested with such pover, as was the practice 
formerly, when our monarclis occasionally resided in 
France ? But, on this point, Monk was indexible. He 
placed guards at the door of the house of lord', to prevent 
the entrance of the peers ; and ho refused to listen to 
any expedient which might imp!) an acknowledgment 
jyj ar< of the royal authority. To the arguments urged by 
3. others, he replied, that the pailiaincnt according to law 
determined by the death of Charles I. ; that the present 
house could justify its sitting on no other ground but 
that of necessity, which did not apply to the house of 
lords ; and that it w T as in vain to expoel the submission 
of the army to a parliament called by royal authority. 
The military had, with reluctance, consented to the re- 
storation of the secluded members ; and to ask more of 
them at present was 1o hazard all the advantages which 
had hitherto been obtained*. 

Encouraged by the downfall of the republicans the 
royalists throughout the country expressed their senti- 
ments without restraint. In some places Charles was 
proclaimed by the populace; several ministers openly 
prayed for him in the churches ; the common council, 
in their address, declared themselves not averse to his 
10. restoration; and the house itself was induced to re- 
peal the celebrated engagement in favour of a common- 
wealth, without a single person or house of peers, and to 
embody under trusty officers the militia of the city and 
the counties, as a counterpoise to the republican interest 
in the army. The judges of the late king, and the pur- 
chasers of forfeited property, began to tremble. They 
first tempted the ambition of the lord-general with the 


• Clar. Pap. iii. 704. Ludlow, 364, 5. Pi ice, 773- 
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offer of tlic sovereign authority *. Rejected by him, they 
appealed to the military ; they represented the loss of 
their arrears, and of the property which they had ac- 
quired, as the infallible consequences of the restoration 
of the royal exile ; and they so far wrought on the fears 
of the officers, that an engagement to oppose all attempts Mar. 
to set up a single person was presented to Monk for liis 14. 
signature, with a request that he Mould solicit the con- 
currence of the parliament. A second council of officers 
was held the next morning ; the general urged the in- is. 
expediency of troubling the house with new questions, 
when it was on the point of dissolving itself; and by the 
address and influence of his friends, though with con- 
siderable difficulty, he procured the suppression of the 
obnoxious paper. In a short tune he ordered the several 
officers to join their respective regiments, appointed a 
commission to inspect and reform the different corps, 
expelled all the officers whose sentiments he had reason 
to distrust, and then demanded and obtained from the 
army an engagement to abstain from all interference in 
matters of state, and to submit all things to the authority 
of the new pailiamentt. 

Nineteen years and a half had now elapsed since the 
long parliament first assembled — years of revolution and 
bloodshed, during which the nation had made the trial of 


• (iumWc, 270. Two oITcts of nssistunre weie mndo to tin* general, oil 
llu* supposition that lu» might unpin* to Uu* supreme power, one hum the 
republicans which 1 ha\e mentioned, .moihci from Boideuux, the French 
ambassador, in the name of cardinal Muzarrn. On one of these olleis he 
Will* questioned by sir Anthonx Ashley Cooper in the council of .state. If 
we may believe f larges, one of Ins scciet adxiners, it was respecting the 
former winch Chiracs mentioned to Cooper. W ith icspect to lire oiler from 
Bordeaux, lie tells us that it was made through C Urges himself, and scorn- 
fully rejected by Monk, who uevei theless consented to leech e a \rsit from 
Bordeaux, on condition that the subject should not be mentioned. Philips, 
602 4 Locke, on the contrary, asserts that Monk accepted the offer of 
the Freneli minister; that his wile, through loyalty to the king, bpt rayed 
the secret; and that Cooper put to the general sueli searching questions 
that lie was contused, and, in proof of his hdelity, took away the <om- 
missions of sex erul officers of whom the council was jealous. Memoirs of 
Shaftesbury, in Ketuiet’B Register, 8o. Locke, in. 279. See note t 1 ). 

t Philips, 003 6 Pi ice, 781. Kennel’s Keg. 113 Thuxloe, xii. 858.9. 
870. Pop j s, i. 43. Skinner, 279 - 284. 
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almost every form of government, to return at last to 
that form from winch u had previously departed. On 
the lfith of March, one day later than was originally 
fixed, its existence, which had been illegally prolonged 
since the death of Charles I., was terminated by its own 
net *. The reader is al reads acquainted with its history. 
For the glorious stand which it made against the en- 
croachments of the crown, it deserves both admiration 
and gratitude: its subsequent proceedings assumed a 
more ambiguous character ; ultimately they led to 
anarchy and military despol ism. But, whatever were 
its merits or demerits, of both posterity has reaped the 
benefit. To the first, we are indebted for many of the 
rights which we now enjoy ; by the second, we are warned 
of the evils which result from political changes effected 
by violence, and in opposition to the habits and predi- 
lections of the people. 

Monk had now spent more than two months in Eng- 
land, and still his intentions were covered with a veil of 
mystery, which no ingenuity, either of the rovabsts or of 
10. the republicans, could remove. Sir .John Grenville, with 
whom the reader is already acquainted, paid frequent 
visits to him at St. James’s : hut the object of the cave her 
was suspected, and his attempts to obtain a private in- 
terview were defeated by the caution of the general. 
After the dissolution, Morrice, the confidential friend of 
both, brought them together, and Grenville delivered to 
Monk a most llalteriug letter from the king, lie re- 
ceived and perused it with respect. This was, lie observed, 
the first occasion on which he could express with safety 
hisdevolion to the royal cause; but he was still sur- 
rounded with men of hostile or doubtful sentiments ; the 
most profound secrecy was still necessary; Grenville 
might confer in private with Morrice, and must consent 
to bo himself the bearer of the general’s answer. The 
heads of that answer were reduced to writing. In it 


* Journals, March 16. 
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Monk prayed the king to send him a conciliatory letter, 
which, at the proper season, lie might lay before the par- 
liament : lor himself he asked nothing ; he would not 
name, as he was desired, his reward ; it was not for him 
to strike a bargain with his sovereign ; but, if he might 
express his opinion, he ad\ ised Charles to promise a 
general or nearly general pardon, liberty of conscience, 
the confirmation of the national sales, and the payment 
of the arrears due to the army. As soon as this paper 
had been read, he threw it into the fire, and bade Gren- 
ville rely on bis memory for its contents *. 

By Charles at Brussels the messenger was received as 
an angel from heaven. The doubts which had so long 
tormented his mind were suddenly removed ; the crown, 
contrary to expectation, was altered without previous jy] ir 
conditions ; and nothing more was required than that 2b. 
he should aid with his pen the efforts of the general: 
but when he communicated the glad tidings to Ormond, 
H)de, and Nicholas, these counsellors discovered that 
the advice, suggested by Monk, was derogatory from the 
interests of the throne and the personal character of the 
monarch, and composed a royal declaration which, while 
it professed to make to the nation the promises recom- 
mended by Monk, in reality neutralized their effect, by 
subjecting them to such limitations as might afterwards 
be imposed by the wisdom of parliament. This paper April 
was enclosed within a letter to the speaker of the bouse *2. 
of commons ; another letter was addressed to the house 
of lords ; a third to Monk and the army ; a fourth to 
Montague and the navy ; and a fifth to the lord mayor 
and the city. To the general, open copies wore trans- 
mitted, that he might deliver or destroy the originals as 
he thought fit. Notwithstanding the alterations made 
at Brussels, he professed himself satisfied with the de- 

• Clar. Hist iii 734-6. Price, 785. Philip*, 605. Clnr. Pap iii. 706. 

711. From the Iasi uuthoriticH it is plain that Morrinunt van intrusted 
with the secret as well an Greniille — also a Mr. llcrne, prubably a fle- 
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April claration, and ordered Grenville to keep the papers in 
kis custody, till the proper season should arrive*. 

In the meanwhile, the writs for the new parliament 
had been issued ; and, as there was no court to iulluence, 
no interference of llie mill tar} to control the elections, 
the result may be fairly taken to express the sense of the 
country. The republicans, the cavaliers, the presby- 
terians, all made every effort in their power to procure 
the return of members of congenial sentiments. Of the 
three parties, the last w'as beyond comparison the most 
powerful, had not diMsion paralyzed its mlluence. The 
more rigid presbyteiians, though they opposed the ad- 
vocates of the commonwealth because they were sectaries, 
equally deprecated the return of the king, because they 
feared the restoration of episcopacy. A much greater 
number, who still adhered with constancy to the solemn 
league and covenant, deemed themselves bound by it to 
replace tlie king on the throne, but under the limitations 
proposed (luring the treaty m the Isle of Wight. Others, 
and these the most active and influential, saw no danger 
to be feared from a m ulcrate episcopacy ; and, anxious 
to obtain honours and preferment, laboured by ;he 
fervour of their present loyalty to deserve the forgiveness 
of their past transgressions. These joined with the ca- 
valiers; their united efforts bore down all opposition ; 
and, in most places, their adversaries either shrunk from 
the contest, or w ere rejected by o\ erwhelming majorities +. 
But the republicans sought for aid in another direction. 

* Clar. in. 7^7 — 740 742—751. Priep, /00. Monk Ind been insured, 
probably by the Picncli ambassador, that the ^paiiiaid- intended tn detain 
the king at Brussels us a hostage lor the restoiutioii of Jamaica und Dun- 
kirk. Ou this account he insisted that the king should leave the Spanish 
territory and Chailes, having informed the governor ol his intention to 
visit Bredn, left Brussels about two hours, it Clarendon be eorrect, before 
an order was issued foi his detention. The luterul lettprs, though written 
and signed at Ibusselh, wete dated from Hied.i, and given to (irenvillethe 
moment the king jiluced lus loot ou the Dutch lerntury. Clar 740. 

t Thuiloe, ni. H(j6.^HS7. Pii.-e, 787. Carte’s letters, ii. 3126. Clar. 
Pap. iii 7fti. 714. 7126 7.10, l 3. It appears thut many ofthe royalists were 
niurh to.) acme. r When the complaint was made to Monk, lie turned it 
" off with that as there is a lunatic party on the one side, so there 
“ is a frantic party ou the other." 721, 2. 
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Their emissaries penetrated into the quarters of the 
military, where they lamented the approaching ruin of 
the good old cause, regretted that so many sacrifices had 
been made, so much blood had been shed in vain, and 
again insinuated to the oiTicers, that they must forfeit 
the lands which they had purchased, to the privates, that 
they would he disbanded and lose their arrears*. A 
spirit of discontent began to spread through several corps, 
and a great number of officers repaired to the metropolis. 

But Monk, though he still professed himself a friend to 
republican government, now ventured to assume a bolder 
tone. The militia of the city, amounting to fourteen 
thousand men, was already embodied under his com- 
mand ; lie laid in lus pocket a commission from Charles, 
appointing him lord-general over all the military in the 
three kingdoms ; and lie had resolved, should circum- 
stances compel him to throw off the mask, to proclaim 
the king, and to summon every faithful subject to repair 
to the royal standard. lie first ordered the officers to April 
return to their posts; he then directed the promise of 9 * 
submission to the new parliament to he tendered to the 
privates, and every man wdio refused to make it was im- 
mediately discharged K At the same time, the friends 
of the commonwealth resolved to oppose Lambert, once 
the idol of the soldier) , to Monk. Lambert, indeed, was 
a prisoner in the Tower, confined by order of the council, 
because he had refused to give security for his peaceable 
behaviour ; but, with the aid of a rope, ho descended from 1 1. 
the window of his bed-chamber, was received by eight 
watermen in a barge, and found a secure asylum in the 
city. The citizens, however, were too loyal to listen to 
the suggestions of the party : he left his concealment, 
hastened into Warwickshire, solicited, but in vain, the 
co-operation of Ludlow, collected from the discontented 
regiments six troops of horse and some companies of 
foot, and expected in a few days to sec himself at the 


• Thurloe, vii. 870. 
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April head of a formidable force. But Ingoldsby, who, of a 

21. regicide, was become a royalist, met him near Daventry 
with an equal number : a troop of Lambert’s men under 
the command of the younger Hazlerig, passed over to 
his opponents; and the others, when he gave the word 
to charge, pointed their pistols to the ground. The un- 
fortunate commander immediately turned and lied ; 
Tngoldsby followed ; the ploughed land gave the ad- 
vantage to the stronger horse ; the fugitive was over- 
taken, and, after an ineffectual effort to awaken the pity 
of his former comrade, submitted to his fete. He was 

24. conducted back to the Tower, at the time when the 
trained bands, the volunteers, and the auxiliaries raised 
in the city, passed in review before the general in H> de- 
park. The auxiliaries drank the king’s health on their 
knees ; Lambort was at the moment driven under Ty- 
burn; and the spectators hailed with shouts and excla- 
mations the disgrace of the prisoner *. 

The convention parliament (^o it was called, because 
it had not been legally summoned) met on the appointed 
day, the 25tli of April. The preshyterians, by artful 

25. management, placed sir Harbottle Grimstono, or.c of 
their party, in the chair; but the cavaliers, with Uieir 
adherents, formed a powerful majority, and the new 
speaker, instead of undertaking to stem, had the pru- 
dence to go along with, the stream. Monk sat as re- 
presentative of Devonshire, his native county. 

To neutralize the influence of the cavaliers among 
the commons, the presbyterian peers who sat in 1648 
assembled in the house of lords, and chose the earl of 
Manchester for their speaker. But what right had they 
exclusively to constitute a house of parliament? They 
had not been summoned in the usual manner by writ ; 
they could not sit as a part of the long parliament, 
which was now at least defunct ; and, if they founded 
their pretensions on their birthright, as consiliarii nati, 

• Rennet’s Reg. ISO. Price, 792. 794. Ludlow, 379. Philips, 6 O 7 . 
Clar. Pap. lii. 735. 
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other peers were in possession of the same pri\ ilege. 

The question was propounded to the lord-general, 
who replied that he had no authority to determine the 
claims of any individual. Encouraged by this answer, 
a few of the excluded peers attempted to take their seats, 
and met with no opposition ; the example was imitated 
by others, and in a few dajs the presbyterian lords 
formed not more than one-fifth of the house. Still, how- 
ever, to avoid cavil, the peers who sat in the king’s par- 
liament at Oxford, as well as those whose patents bore 
date after the commencement of the ci\ il war, abstained 
for the present from demanding admission*. 

Monk continued to dissemble. By his direction 
Grenville applied to a member, who was entering the 
council-chamber, for an opportunity of speaking to the 
lord-general. Monk came to the door, received from 
him a letter, and, recognising on its seal the royal arms, 
commanded the guards to take care that the bearer did 
not depart. In a few minutes Grenville was called in, 
interrogated by the president as to the manner in which 
he became possessed of the letter, and ordered to be 
taken into custody. “ That is unnecessary,” said Monk, 

“ I find that he is my near kinsman ; and 1 will be se- 
“ curity for bis appearance.” 

The ice was now broken. Grenville was treated not May 
as a prisoner but a confidential servant of the sovereign. 

He delivered to the two houses the letters addressed to 
them, and received in return a vote of thanks, with a 
present of 500J. The letter for the army was read by 
Monk to his officers, that for the navy by Montague to 
the captains under his command, and that for the city 
by the lord mayor to the common council in the Guild- 
hall. Each of these bodies voted an address of thanks 
and congratulation to the king. 

The paper which accompanied the letters to the two 
houses, 1°. granted a free and general pardon to all per- 


• Lords’ Journ. xi. 4, 5, 6. 
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sons, excepting sucli as might afterwards he excepted 
by parliament, ordaining that every division of party 
should cease, and inviting all who were the subjects of 
the same sovereign to li\e in union and harmony : 2°. it 
declared a liberty to tender consciences, and that no 
man should be disquieted or called in question for dif- 
ferences of opinion in matters of ldigion which did not 
disturb the peace of the kingdom, and promised more- 
over the royal assent to such acts of parliament as should 
be offered for the full granting of that indulgence; 3°. 
it alluded to the actions at law to which the actual pos- 
sessors of estates purchased by them or granted to them 
during the revolution might be liable, and purposed to 
leave the settlement of all such differences to the wis- 
dom of parliament, which could beat proude for the 
just satisfaction of the parties concerned: lastly, it pro- 
mised 1o liquidate the arrears of the army under ge- 
neral Monk, and to retain the officers and men in the 
royal service upon the same pay and conditions which 
they actually enjoyed. This was the celebrated decla- 
ration from Breda, the royal charter on the faith of 
which Charles was permitted to ascend the throne '»i his 
fathers *. 

Encouraged by the bursts of loyalty with which the 
king's letters and declaration had been received, his 
agents made it their great object to procure bis return 
to England before limitations could be put on the pre- 
rogative. Fiom the lords, so numerous w ere the cava- 
liers in the upper house, no opposition could bo feared ; 
and the temper already displayed by the commons was 
calculated to satisfy the wishes of the most ardent cham- 
pions of royalty. The two houses voted, that by the 
ancient and fundamental laws of the realm the govern- 
ment was and ought to be by king, lords, and commons ; 
they invited Charles to come and receive the crown to 
which *he was born; and, to relieve bis more urgent 


• Lordb’ Journ. si. 7. 10. 
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necessities, they sent him a present of 50,000/., with 
10,000/. for his brother the duke of York, and 5,000/. 
for the duke of Gloucester. They ordered the arms and 
symbols of the commonwealth to be effaced, the name 
of the king to be introduced into the public worship, and 
his succession to be proclaimed as having commenced 
from the day of his father’s death *. Hale, the cole- May 
bnted lawyer, ventured, with Prynne, to call upon the 
house of commons to pause in their enthusiasm, and 
attend to the interests of the nation. The first moved 
the appointment of a committee to inquire what propo- 
sitions had been offered by the long parliament, and 
wliat concessions had been made by the last king in 
1648; the latter urged the favourable opportunity of 
coming to a mutual and permanent understanding on 
all those claims, which had been hitherto subjects of 
controversy between the two houses and the crown. 

But Monk rose, and strongly objected to an inquiry 
which might revive the fears and jealousies, the animo- 
sities and bloodshed, of the years that were past. Let 
the king return while all was peace and harmony. He 
would come alone ; he could bring no army with him ; 
he would he as much at their mercy in Westminster as 
in Breda. Limitations, if limitations were necessary, 
might he prepared in the interval, and offered to him 
after his arrival. At the conclusion of this speech, the 
house resounded with the acclamations of the cavaliers; 
and the advocates of the inquiry, awed by the authority 
of the general, and the clamour of their opponents, 
deemed it prudent to desist f. 

Charles was as eager to accept, os the houses had 
been to vote, the address of invitation. From Breda he 
had gone to the Hague, where the States, anxious to 
atone for their former neglect, entertained him with un- 
usual magnificence. The fleet, under Montague $, had 23. 

• Journals of both houses. + Unmet, i. 88. Ludlow, iii. 8, 9. 

t Montague had long been in correspondence with the king, aud dis- 
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May anchored in the bay of Schevcling; and Charles, as 
^3* soon as the weather permitted, sol sail for Dover, where 
Monk, at the head of the nobility and gentry from the 
neighbouring counties, waited to receive the new sove- 
23. reign. Every eye was fixed on their meeting; and the 
cheerful, though dignified, condescension of the king, 
and the dutiful, respectful homage of the general, pro- 
voked the applause of the spectator?. Charles embraced 
him as his benefactor, hade lnra wall by his side, and 
took him into the royal carriage. From Dover to the 
capital the king’s progress bore the appearance of a 
triumphal procession. The roads were covered with 
crowds of people anxious to testify their loyalty, while 
29. they gratified their curiosity. On Blackheath he was 
received by the army in battle array, and greeted with 
acclamations as he passed through the ranks ; in St. 
George’s fields the lord mayor and aldermen invited him 
to partakj of a splendid collation in a tent prepared for 
the purpose ; from London-bndge to Whitehall the 
houses were hung with tapestry, and the streets lined 
by the trained bands, the regulars, and the ottiiers who 
had served under Charles I. The king was preceded 
by troops of horsemen, to the amount, of three thousand 
persons, in splendid dresses, attended by trumpeters 
and footmen ; then came the lord ma> or, carrying the 
naked sword, after him the lord- general and the duke 
of Buckingham, and lastly the king himself, riding be- 
tween his two brothers. The cavalcade was closed by 
the general*# life-guard, five regiments of horse, and 
two troops of noblemen and gentlemen. At Whitehall 
Charles dismissed the lord mayor, and received in suc- 
cession the two houses, whose speakers addressed him 
in strains of the most impassioned loyalty, and were 
answered by him with protestations of attachment to the 

approved of the dissimulation of Monk, so far as to rail him in private a 
“ thick-dculled fool but thought it necessary to flatter him, ub lie ci uld 
hinder the business. lVpj s, i. 69. 
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interests anrl liberties of his subjects. It was late in 
the evening before the ceremonies of this important day 
were concluded ; when Charles observed to some of his 
confidants, “ It must surely have been my fault that 1 
" did not come before ; for I have met with no one to- 
“ day who did not protest that lie always wished for my 
“ restoration 

That the re-establishment of royalty was a blessing 
to the country will hardly be denied. It presented the 
best, perhaps the only, means of restoring public tran- 
quillity amidst the confusion and distrust, the animosi- 
ties and hatreds, the parties and interests, which had 
been generated by the events of the civil war, and by a 
rapid succession of opposite and cphcmcial govern- 
ments. To Monk belongs the meiit of having, by his 
foresight and caution, effected this desirable object with- 
out bloodshed or violence ; but to Ins dispraise it must 
also be refolded, that he etfected it without an> previous 
stipulation on the | art of the exiled monarch. Never 
had so fair an opportunity been ottered of establishing a 
compact between the sovereign and the people, of deter- 
mining, by mutual consent, the legal rights of the 
crown, and of securing from future encroachment the 
freedom of the people. That Charles would have con- 
sented to such conditions, we have sufficient ev ldcnce : 
but, when the measure was proposed, the lord-general 
declared himself its most determined opponent. It may 
have been, that Ins cautious mind figured to itself danger 
in delay ; it is more probable that he sought to give ad- 
ditional \alue to his services in the eyes of the new sove- 
leign. Hut, whatever were the motives of his conduct, 
the result was, that the king ascended the throne un- 
fettered with conditions, and thence inferred that he 
was entitled to all the powers claimed by liis father at 

• Wldtelock, 702. kennel's lies 163. Clarendon’s Hist. iii. 779- 
Claioudon's Life bj Himself, Continuation, |». 7 * 8. -Evelyn’s Diary, 
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the commencement of the civil war. In a few years the 
consequence became manifest. It was found that, by the 
negligence or perfidy of Monk, a door liad been left open 
to the recurrence of dissension between the crown and 
the people ; and that very circumstance which Charles 
bad hailed as the consummation of his good fortune, 
served only to prepare the way for a second revolution, 
which ended in the permanent exclusion of his family 
from the government of these kingdoms. 
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Never, perhaps, did any event in the history of this 1660. 
nation produce such general and exuberant joy as the 
return of Charles to take possession of the throne of his 
fathers. To the abolition of monarchy men attributed 
all the evils which they had suffered; from its restora- 
tion they predicted the revival of peace and prosperity. 

The known enemies of the royal cause slunk away to 
hide themselves from the effects of popular excitation ; 
its triumph was everywhere celebrated with the usual 
manifestations of public joy ; and the arms of the com- 
monwealth, with all the emblems of republicanism, 
were subjected to the foulest indignities, and reduced to 
ashes. To keep olive the flame of loyalty, the royalists 
circulated, in cheap publications, most flattering por- 
traits of the new king. He was described as a prince of 
kindly disposition and engaging manners, of sound 
judgment, and becoming spirit, and, above all, of the 
most inflexible attachment to the doctrines of protest- 
antism, an attachment which had stood the test of 
temptation in circumstances the most trying and seduc- 
tive. That there was some truth in these representa- 
tions cannot be denied ; but one-half of the picture was 
concealed : it should have been added, that he was easy 
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and indolent, the votary of dissipation and pleasure, and 
always ready to postpone the calls of business for the 
attraction of the ball-room, or the company of his mis- 
tresses. His advisers had persuaded themselves that 
the follies of the youth would be redeemed by the virtues 
of the man. But ho had now reached his thirtieth year 
without amendment. He had, indeed, made promises; 
had more than once torn himself from the unworthy con- 
nexions to which he was enslaved; and had, on emer- 
gencies, displayed an energy deserving of that splendid 
prize to which he aspired. But these were transient 
efforts: he quickly relapsed into his former habits, and 
resumed with new relish the pursuit of enjoyment. 

Charles, however, on Ins arrival, did not suffer him- 
self to be dazzled by the splendid prospect around him. 
He was aware that Ins throne still rested on a very inse- 
cure foundation ; he saw the dangers which lie had to 
avert, and the difficulties which he had to overcome ; 
and he formed a strong and, as he fancied, unalterable 
resolution, to devote his chief attention to the business 
of government, and to suffer no pleasure, no amour, to 
seduce him from the duties of Ins high office. His mi- 
nisters congratulated each other on the change wrought 
in the habits of their sovereign. But he soon began to 
feel uneasy under the restraint: lie was so beser *iith 
difficulties from the never-ceasing claims of the old roy- 
alists and of his more recent adherents ; he found him- 
self so perplexed with the increasing multitude of affairs 
submitted to his consideration, that he gradually eman- 
cipated himself from the trammels, and sought relaxa- 
tion in the company of the gay, the witty, and the dis- 
solute. The consequence was, that he not only neglected 
his duties, but often suffered his mind to be prejudiced 
against the advice of his council by the sallies and sar- 
casms of his prolligatc companions *. 

* Continuation of Clarendon's Life written by himself, SI. 49. 167. Ox- 
ford, 1759. In the subsequent pages I shall ieter to this work under the 
name of Clarendon alone. lYpjs, Diary, 37 H' o. 
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To an observant eye that council presented a singu- 
lar assemblage of men, devoted to different parties, and 
professing opposite principles. In the first place, were 
seen the royal brothers, James and Henry, who owed 
the distinction to their birth, with Hyde the chancellor, 
Ormond the lord-steward, lord Culpepper, master of the 
rolls, and secretary Nicholas, the four counsellors who 
had possessed the confidence of the king during his 
exile. Then came the lord-general, who, by his recent 
conduct, had indissolubly bound up his own lot with the 
fortunes of the house of Stuart, Morrice, the friend and 
confidant of the general, and two or three others, whose 
chief merit was the recommendation of Monk, grounded 
on the promises which he had made during the late 
revolution. With these two classes Charles was advised 
to associate all the surviving counsellors of liis late 
father before the war; a measure which, with a lew 
who had faithfully adhered to the royal interests, intro- 
duced several who had maintained the cause of the par- 
liament against that ol* the ciown. It is evident that, on 
a council thus constituted, the king would look partly 
with distrust, partly with aversion. A remedy was dis- 
covered by the ingenuity of the chancellor, at whose 
suggestion the council appointed a committee of foreign 
a tlairs, consisting of himself, Ormond, Southampton, the 
lord-treasurer, Monk, Nicholas, and Morrice. These met 
for the purpose of considering the relations of the Eng- 
lish with the oilier crowns of Europe ; but they emploj ed 
the opportunity of meeting to debate and decide, without 
the knowledge of their colleagues, every question con- 
cerning the internal administration of the kingdom. 
The same subjects were, indeed, afterwards submitted 
to the consideration of the whole council ; but Charles 
had already adopted the opinion of the secret cabinet ; 
and the dissenters were either silenced by the leasoning 
of the favourite ministers, or overawed by the presence 
and authority of the sovereign *. 

* Clarendon, 8. 27* 
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With respect to tlie two houses, the king had only to 
speak and his wishes were gratified. As they had 
recalled him without conditions, so they appeared will- 
ing to lay the liberties of the nation at his feet. The 
cavaliers identified their own triumph with the exalta- 
tion of the throne ; the presbyterians stood before it as 
repentant sinners anxious to etface the remembrance of 
their past delinquency ; and the few who were sincerely 
attached to republican principles deemed it prudent to 
shelter themselves fioni notice amidst the crowd, and to 
echo the more courtly opinions of tlicir colleagues. 
Fortunately the royal advisers were not disposed, perhaps 
were afraid, to take the utmost advantage ol* the general 
enlhusiasm; and, on some occasions, Charles himself 
condescended to read to the two houses lessons of moder- 
ation and prudence*. The most important of their 
proceedings may comcniently be classed under the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

1 \ The objection which had been raised before their 
convocation was ion owed after tlic return of the king. 
They had not been called by the royal writ; they were 
therefore illegal assemblies, and their acts might here- 
after be disputed in the courts of law. The obvious 
remedy was to dissolxc them, and to summon a parlia- 
ment after the usual manner, which might legalise by 
its authority the irregular proceedings of the convention. 
But this, to the king’s advisers, appeared in the existing 
circumstances a dangerous experiment: they were not 
disposed to part with a house of commons so obsequious 
to their wishes; and they preferred to pass an act, 
declaring that tlie parliament summoned in the 16th 
Charles I. was determined, and that the two bouses then 
sitting at Westminster constituted the two houses of 
parliament. It might, indeed, be asked, whence an 
assembly, illegal in its origin, could derive the power of 
giving to itself a legal existence ; but it was hoped that, 

• Cl: non don, 8,9. Unmet, Hist, of his Own Times, i. 270. Oxford, 
13.'3 
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as long as the convention sate, no man would venture to 
moot the question ; and on its dissolution every defect 
might be supplied by the authority of the succeeding 
parliament *. 

2°. The experience of former years had shown that, 
to restrain within due limits the pretensions of the 
crown, it was necessary to keep it dependent on the 
bounty of the subject ; but now both bouses seemed to 
have adopted the contrary doctrine : they attributed the 
calamities which for so many years lmd afflicted the 
nation to the scanty provision made for the support of 
royalty; they found, on inquiry, that the annual expendi- 
ture of the last king greatly exceeded his income ; and, 
to prevent the recurrence of the wants which he ex- Sept, 
perienced, and of the illegal expedients to w hich he had 4 . 
recourse, they raised the yearly revenue of the crown to 
the unprecedented amount of 1,200,000/. 

3°. But while they provided for the sovereign, they 
were nol unmindful of their own interests. In the pre- 
ceding reigns, the proprietors of lands had frequently 
and zealously sought to abolish tenures by knights’ 
service, confessedly the most onerous of the existing 
feudal burthens ; bul their attempts were constantly 
defeated by the monarch and his courtiers, unwilling 

# Slat, of Realm, v. 179. Tim question, however, was, brought foiward 
by l)i akc, a ro\ alist, under Hie name of Philips,, in a tract called, “ The 
'* lamg Pailiament Revived.’* lit* tbuiuled hib opinion duel!) on On Art 
of I7tli ol (’hailet. I , vvhirli provided that the parliament should not lie 
dissolved but by an expiess act of parliament, and that eveiy thing other- 
wise donr.oi to be done, lor the dissolving of it, should be ol none eftect. 
Hence it followed that the parliament could never be dissolved but by its 
own act; und that the arguments, of Piynne, winch have been alie.idy 
noticed, weio ol no foire; because, though tine of an oiilniary pailiament, 
they did not apply to one seemed horn dissolution in this exir imdiiiaiy 
manner. Diuke vwis impeached by the commons ; hut the louls had the 
prudence to nniit the case to the attorney-general to be pioeeedcil with in 
the oidinaiy courts of law. See Pail Hist. iv. 145. 147 . and App i. The 
court wisely allowed the piosccutian to lie dropped, if the aci of 17tli of 
Charles were constiued strictly according to the letter, the long pailiament 
could never bo dissolved by any other parliniuoni, because beloie its disso 
lution uo other meeting could be a legal pailiament. It was, theveloie, 
maintained that, by the depuration of the houses from the king, and the 
st cession or exclusion of so many members, ii had lallcn to pieces ot itself. 

It hud died a natural deat h. See the tract. " Tho Long Parliament is not 
"Revived.” Ibid, xviii. 
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to resign the benefits of marriages, reliefs, and ward- 
ships. Now, however, in this season of reconciliation 
anrl mutual concession, the proposal was made and 
accepted ; the terms were arranged to the satisfaction 
of both parties; and Charles consented to accept a fixed 
annual income of 100,000/. in place of the casual but 
lucrative profits of the court of wards. Still the trans- 
action did little honour to the liberality of the two 
houses. They refused to cxlend the benefit to inferior 
lemires: and the very act winch relieved the lords of 
manors from the services which they owed to the crown, 
confirmed to them the services which th“y claimed 
from those who held by tenure of cop) hold. N either did 
they choose to pay the price of the benefit, though it was 
to be enjoyed exclusively by themselves. Originally, 
the authors of the measure intended to raise the com- 
pensation by a tax on the lands which had been relieved* 
the amount had actually been apportioned to the several 
Ndv. counties by the committee, when a member, as it were 
s * accidentally, askod why they should not resort to the 
excise : the suggestion was eagerly caught by the cour- 
tiers and many of the proprietors ; the injustice of com- 
pelling the poor to pay for the relief of the rich, ll'nigh 
strongly urged, was contemptuously overlooked : and 
the friends of the motion, on a division in a full house, 
obtained a majority of two. In lieu, therefore, of pur- 
v], vejance, military tenures, and their various incidents, 
fruits and dependencies, the produce of one moiety of the 
excise, a constantly growing atul more profitable branch 
of revenue than the original compensation, w T as settled 
on the crown for ever *. 

4‘. The excise, as the reader will recollect, had been 
introduced by the parliament to defray the charges of 
the war against the king. To reconcile the nation to so 
odious a tax, it was first voted for a short period only ; 
and, though it had been continued ever since by suc- 

• Slat of Kcnlm, 239. C. Journ. May 25; Nov. 8. 19. 21; Dec. 16. 21, 
Pari. Hist, iv. 146. 
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ccssive grants, an understanding always existed, that, as 
nothing but necessity could justify the imposition, so it 
should most certainly cease with that necessity. By 
the last enactment, erne half of it was now rendered per- 
petual : nor was the house slow to dispose of the other. 

It had taken no measures to raise the revenue to the 
amount which it had voted : the festival of Christmas 
approached ; the king admonished the members of his 
intention to dissolve the parliament; and the houses 
hastily passed three bills to improve the receipts on wine 
licences, to regulate the post office, and to grant to the 
king the second moiety of the excise for his natural life, 
in full of the yearly settlement of 1,200,000/.* From 
that moment, all hope of its extinction vanished; and, Ih»r. 
in the course of a few reigns, the streamlet has swelled 
into a mighty river. The excise then produced 300,000/. ; 
it now produces 18,000,000/. per annum. 

5°. The existence of the revolutionary army (it 
amounted, in the three kingdoms to more than sixty 
thousand men) was to the monarch and Ins ministers a 
subject of constant anxiety. It had, indeed, contributed 
to place lnm oil the throne ; but it might, w ith the same 
ease, precipitate him from it. Monk could no longer 
answer for its fidelity. When the fiist ebullitions of 
loyalty had subsided, many, both officers and privates, 
began to feel surprise that they had lent themselves to a 
revolution which must put an end to their accustomed 
licence and long- established importance. The royalists, 
to whom the lord-general had given commissions, pos- 
sessed not the confidence of the men ; the followers of 
Lambert in his late unfortunate attempt, insinuating 


• (\ Journ. Nov. 27 1 Dec. 21. In the debate on the post office bill, an 
amendment was proposed to exempt from 1 Jit* charge ot postage all letters 
to and fiom members of the house of commons, ” bitting tin* p.nli.imeiit," 
on the ground that they had as good u right to that indulgence .is th> pi ivy 
councillois by whom it was enjoyed. '1 hough the amendment w.m stig- 
matised ns beneath the dignity of the house, nnd fit only tor mendicants 
though the speaker declared that ho was ashamed to put the question, it 
was cat ned. 'Hie lords, however, i ejected it, and the commons acquiesced. 
Journ. ot Com. Dec. ly. Pail. Hist. 163. 
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themselves into the quarters of the military, called on 
them to reassert the good old cau^c; and unauthorised 
meetings were held, the death of Monk was planned, 
and measures were taken to form a general combination 
among the different corps. In opposition to these 
attempts, Charles endeavoured to win the affections of 
the soldiery by the flattering manner in which he spoke 
of their discipline and loyalty, and the earnestness with 
which he recommended their services to the gratitude of 
his parliament : while his ministers, with the aid of a 
numerous corps of spies, sought out the sowers of sedi- 
tion, and under various and feigned pretences, secured 
their persons. In both houses, members were instructed 
to represent the uselessness of so numerous a force in a 
time of profound peace, the expense which it had already 
entailed, and the annual amount which it would continue 
to entail on the nation. No opposition was offered to 
the motions with which they concluded. By successive 
grants, pro\ision was made to liquidate all arrears: 
regiment after regiment was disbanded; and the mea- 
sure was conducted with such attention to the wants and 
feelings of the men, that it was accomplished withovi 
exciting mutinj or public expressions of discontent *. 

6°. The proceedings on this subject were tediously 
protracted by the controversy between the two houses 
on the bill of indemnity. In his declaration from Breda, 
Charles had promised a general pardon, subject to such 
exceptions as might be suggested by the wisdom of par- 
liament. The moment tlio question was broughl for- 
ward, a wonderful diversity of opinions was observed. 
Every member had some friend whom he wished to 
shield from punishment, or some enemy whom he 
sought to mvohe in it: considerations of interest or 
relationship, of friendship or revenge, weighed more than 
the respective merits of the parties; and distinctions 
were made and resolutions passed, for which it was diffi- 
cult to account on any rational grounds. At last, the 

* Stat. of Realm, v. 207 . 236. 241. Clarendon, 10, 11. Burnet, i. 274. 
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bill was transmitted from Ihe commons to the lords, July 
who, as their sufferings had m general been more severe, H- 
betrayed a more vengeful spirit. The chief points in 
discussion between the houses were, that the lords 
sought to include, in one sweeping clause of condemna- 
tion, all persons who ever sat in judgment on any royalist 
in a high court of justice, and that they refused all hope 
of mercy to nineteen of the king’s judges who had sur- 
rendered themselves in consequence of a royal procla- 
mation. By a clause in that instrument, the disobedient 
were threatened with exception from pardon both as to 
life and property: whence the commons inferred that 
the obedient had reason to expect such exception in 
their favuur : while the lords contended that they had 
only a right to trial before a court of justice, whereas 
those who disobeyed might he condemned for contumacy. 
Charles by repeated messages and speeches, advised 
moderation and clemency. It was evident that thej nuc 
commons had adopted the more rational explanation: 18. 
the lords, after se\eral conibienccs, relented ; the other July 
house met them by receding from some of its* preten- £ 7m r 
sums; and the act, after a long contest, received the 
royal assent. It declared in the first place, that all the 21. 
injuries and offences against the crown or individuals, 22. 
arising out of quarrels between political parties since the ^ 
1st of June, 1637, should be and were forgiven: then 
came the exceptions, 1°, of fifty-one individuals actually 
concerned in the death of the king’s father ; 2°, of Vane 
and Lambert ; 3°, of lord Monson, Hazlerig, and five 
others, as far as regarded liberty and property; 4°, of 
all judges in any high court of justice ; and of Hutchin- 
son, Lenthall, St. John, and sixteen others by name, as 
to eligibility to hold office, civil, military, or ecclesias- 
tical. With respect to the case of the nineteen regicides 
who had voluntarily surrendered, it was yielded to the 
lords that they should be tried for tlieir lives *, and, in 
return, it was conceded to the commons that they should 
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not be executed without a subsequent act of parliament 
to be passed expressly for that purpose *. 

By most men, this general pardon was hailed as a 
national blessing, calculated to heal dissension and 
restore tranquillity ; by the great body of the cavaliers 
it was received with murmurs and complaints. It dis- 
appointed their fondest hopes : they saw themselves left 
by it the victims of their loyalty, without redress for the 
injuries which they had received, or relief from the 
poverty to which they had been reduced ; while, in 
numerous instances, their more fortunate neighbours of 
the republican party continued to revel in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their new -gotten wealth, the fruit 
and reward of rebellion and injustice. With truth, they 
exclaimed, may it be called an act of oblivion and in- 
demnity ; but of oblivion of loyalty, and indemnity for 
treason. 

7°. Their discontent received some alleviation from 
the tragedy which followed. For years it had been 
bedulously impressed on the mind of Charles, that, as a 
son, he could never pardon the murder of his hither ; as 
a sovereign, he ought not to connive at the public execu- 
tion of a king. To punish the regicides was, in ins 
opinion, a sacred and indispensable duty ; and the 
exceptions established by the late act afforded him ample 
scope for the exercise of justice, or the gratification of 
revenge. Five-aud-twenty out of the original number 
had indeed been already removed by death bejond the 
reach of any earthly tribunal, and nineteen had crossed 
the sea to escape the fate which awaited them in their 
native country*. Still twenty-nine remained, all in 

* Journal* of butli Houses. Stat. of Realm, v. 3, '51. Clarendon, 69. 

t Three ol these, W hairy , GoIT, and Dixwell, secreted themseKes m 
New England, where they passed tlieir lives in the constant fear of being 
discovered by the officers.’ of government. There is an interesting account 
of their adventures in Hutchinson's History of Miisgachiinei’* Bay, and in 
the history vf these “ Most Illustrious and Heroic Defenders of Liberty," 
published by E*ra Styles, S.T.D. LL.D. President of the Yale College, 
llaittbrd, l). S. 1794. Thiee others, Corbet, Okay, and Uorkstead, new 
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custody, and several of them as deeply tinged with the 
blood of the late king, and as criminal in the eyes of the 
royal party, as the most obnoxious of their fellows. The Oct. 
fugitives were attainted by act of parliament ; the pri- 
soners were arraigned before a court of thirty-four com- 
missioners. 

There was much in the composition of this court to 
interest the curiosity of the spectators, and to agitate the 
feelings of the unhappy men at the bar. That cavaliers 
should sit in judgment on those who had brought the 
king to the block, might have been expected; but by 
the side of the chancellor, and Southampton, and 
Nicholas, were seated Manchester and Robartcs, two of 
the parliamentary commanders, Say and Holies, the 
parliamentary leaders, Atkins and Tyrrcl, parliamentary 
judges, Monk and Montague, two of Cromwell’s lords, 
and Cooper, one of his most trusty advisers. These 
men, if they had not actually dipped their hands in the 
king’s blood, had been deeply engaged in the transac- 
tions which led to his death, or had powerfully supported 
the several revolutionary governments, which excluded 
his son and successor from the throne. For such offences 
they might, in other circumstances, have had to plead for 
their lives ; but they had made professions of repentance, 
and had been selected to discharge this ungracious task, 
that they might display both the extent of the royal 
clemency, aud the sincerity of their own conversion. 

Most of the prisoners sought to deserve mercy by the 
ingenuous and sorrowful acknowledgment of their crime : 
the others alleged in their justi6cation, that they bore 
no personal malice to the rojal victim ; that they looked 
on liis death as a solemn act of natioual justice, and 
that they proceeded under the sanction of that authority 

apprehended in Holland, at the instance of Downing, and given up by 
the States, as an atonement lor their lurmer tieatmeut of the king during 
Ilia exile. They sulTeied under the act of iitt.iiudei, on tlio 19th of Ainu. 

1662. Ludlow , iiu 8S. Slate Trials, v KiOl— .i.'i IVp j s, i. 2&2. 8. < Miern 
sought refuge in Switzerland, whole they believed themselves to bt in eon 
Rtnnt d.mgei of iissasbiimlion from emissaues hired by tho English coibb 
Ludlow, ui. 113— Id* 
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which then exercised the supreme power in the nation. 
To the second of these pleas the court refused to listen : 
to the first it was replied, that in law the fact afforded 
sutlicient evidence of the malice ; and, to the last, that 
an irregular and unlawful meeting of twenty-six per- 
sons, pretending to represent the commons of England, 
could not be considered as the supreme authority in the 
nation. 

All were found guilty, and received judgment of 
death; but the execution of those who had voluntarily 
surrendered themselves was respited, according to the 
act of indemnity, for the subsequent consideration of 
parliament. The ten selected to suffer were Harrison, 
Scot, Carew, Jones, Clements, and Scroop, who had sub- 
scribed the fatal warrant ; Cook, who ^cted as solicitor 
on the trial; Axtele and Hacker, two military officers 
who guarded the royal prisoner ; and Peters, the 
minister, whose fervid and intemperate eloquenco had 
been so often employed to prepare and support the 
actors in that remarkable tragedy. The language of 
these men, both in the court and after tlieir condemna- 
tion, exhibited traits of the wildest fanaticism. For the 
justice of their cause they appealed to the victories which 
the Lord had given 1o tlieir swords; to their bibles, 
which inculcated the duty of shedding the blood of him 
who had shed the blood of liis fellow men ; and to the 
Spirit of God, which had testified to their spirit that the 
execution of Charles Stuart was a necessary act of 
justice, a glorious deed, the sound of which had gone 
into most nations, and a solemn recognition of that high 
supremacy, which the King of hca\en holds over the 
kings of the earth. 

C^t Similar sentiments supported and cheered them on 
13. the scaffold. 'When they were told to repent, they 
15. replied that of their sins they had repented, and of for* 
giveness they were assured. But they dared not repent 
of their share in the death of the late king : forte repent 
of a good deed was to offend God. They were proud to 
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suffer for such a cause. Their martyrdom would be the 
most glorious spectacle which the world had ever wit- 
nessed since the death of Christ. But let the prosecu- 
tors tremble: 1 lie hand of the Lord was already raised 
to avenge their innocent blood; and in a short time the 
cause of royalty would crouch before that of independ- 
ence. They uttered the prediction with the confidence 
of piophcts *, and submitted to their fate with the con- 
stancy of martyrs. Peters alone appeared to shrink 
from the approach of death. The exhortation of his 
fellow-sufferers revived lus courage ; a strong cordial 
braced his nerves ; and lie mustered sufficient resolution 
to say that he gloried in the cause, and defied the exe- 
cutioner to do his worst t. 

These examples did not satisfy the resentment of the 
royalists, who lamented as a misfortune, that the most 
odious of the regicides had by a natural death escaped 
the fate of their associates. It was true that they were 
attainted: but the attainder affected all alike; while 


the greater guilt of some called for more particular proofs 
of public reprobation. Revenge is ingenious; history 
could furnish instances of punishment inflicted on the 


remains of the dead ; and in obedience to an order of^ ct ” 
the two houses, approved by the king, the bodies of 


Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton, having been removed 


from their graves, were drawn on hurdles to Tyburn, 1601. 
taken out of their coffins, and hung at the three corners Jl1 * 
of the gallow r s on the anniversary of the death of Charles 
I., the day chosen for this expiatory ceremony. In the 
evening Ihey were cut down and decapitated ; the heads 
fixed on the front of Westminster- hall, and the trunks 


•And the prediction was believed. From the Diary of Whaley, Goff, 
and Dixwell, it appeals that thej looked on the execution of the regicides 
as the slaying of the witnesses foretold in the Hook of Kevelalions, and 
that the pi edict ion i of n 1 evolution in their favour wub to be fulfilled in the 
mysterious ye,u ltififi. The year passed, nnd tlieir hopes were disap- 
pointed; Imt the$ consoled themselves with the persuasion that there was 
an error in the date of llie Cluintidn ora, and that the accomplishment ot 
the prophecy would speedily arrive. See How ell’s State Trials, v. 1362. 
t Ibid. &4/-130J. 
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thrown into a pit at the place of execution. To the 
cavalicis tin* icvolting exhibition afloidcd a subject of 
inernment and pleasantly . hu* it met with the deserved 
reprobation of i\er> man of sensibility and judgment. 
It was an outrage against the common feelings of 
humanity, and eould conti ibute nothing to the only real 
eml of public punishment — the pi went ion of crime. The 
man who dares to stake his lift on the pui suit of his 
object will not be detenedbv Uu fear of mutilation or 
suspension after death *. 

8° Since tlu uai l(>4J i uniswUrahle p nlion of the 
landed propcit\ in c\ci\ ( oun \ hid parsed fiom the 
hands of the < ngmal ow m h i ito the possi ssmn of new 
claimants, and it was on tins nupoitant eonsideiation 
that the foundtis of the t oimuonwcalth listed their 
principal hope of its subsequent stability. Hundreds of 
their adherents had by the lcvolution been raised in the 
scale of societv , they were becom** imested with the 
wealth and influence that oiigmally belonged to their 
superiors ; and it would be then interest to oppose with all 
their power the letuin of a system winch would icdu c 
them to poverty and iiMgmflcance Cliaile*., in his de- 
claration fioni Breda, touched on the subject in guarded 
and measured terms, “he was willing that all contro- 
“ versies m relation to grants, sales, and pui chases, 
“ should he deteimiued in pailianui t, whi*li eouUlbest 
“ pi ovule for tin just sa’i>!a< turn of ill who wue con- 
“ceined” 1’aib imcnt, luwevti, mid* 1 no such pro- 
vision It coiifmmd, imbed as a imagine of tranquil 
lizutioii, the judicial decisions which had been given in 


•Lords' lorn nils vi 205 Ktnnit* Reg JbJ Though Pride woe 
included hi tin oiler, hi* huh \wt» m t ills uibi d Vttarwanls 16bl, 
hi pt Id 14 > limit tm nt> botht * ot |irr*oii* bund m lleury X II i 
diapol niul the dumb ot V\ostniin*t« r e diMiilern <1 bv tlu. king’s 
inter, nml bi tied tgnin in tin i huuh >.ird Anum; thise thrie were the 
renimiH ol Onu wills with i, o( liib duughttM ldi/ibttli lias puli, of 
idmnal Hl.ike, uml o! con* u Mukwitlh wlmhad been mtnml in the 
*hapel, and ol l’>m, Lionel mis Stroud, Mu\ the hmiotian, 1 wnmand Mar 
ihall, ilium**, uid of *ew*iul othti* b iried iu die church. Kennet, $3| 
NwhI,^ 
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the courts of liw ami cc 1 iut\ but the ro>al piomise 
lcspu ting tin tiansfi i ot piopeity by giants ami sales 
was loi gotten, ami, m const quern e\ no lclu f was afforded 
to two nimuiou- ( lassi s of men belonging to the opposite 
paitus 1 At the vuy eoinine moment of the ciul 
tioubles man) loyalists disposed oi a poition, 01 tin* 
whole, ot tin n istites, that they might ielie\e the pe- 
oumai\ wants of the king, or enable tliemsehes to taisc 
men, and su\e in the 1 »> il ainues , and at its com lusion 
all of them weie compelled to hau ruouise to similar 
ineaMius tint tlu \ might (lisiliauu tlmr debts, and 
pay tin. lieaw finis imp>s*d on tlum b\ oidu of tlu 
resolution ii \ tr m mounts that tlu^e nun In 1 st long 
< linns on tlu giatiludi and |>H\ ol tin kin*, and ])uha 
raent i mid not u do ml but tluse duins uui 
neglcu krl f tlu sil s h id b< t n c flu t* d with them m^uit, 
tliiv Mot b mud l>\ tlu u own aits, lud coiisi^nul to 
lmmnui in piimiy and dtspau - i lu linds bi 
longing to tlu Mown, to tlu bishops, di m wind iliapli is 
and to a few distinguish*. d ia\ aliens, bad been giantul 
iw u \ is ii wnds oi sihl to t lie highest 01 tlu mist 
fa \ omul biddti These, wcie now h claimed, loruhli 
uitin swcu nndi and tlu holders, as tiny vuic not 
all >\\ i (1 to pk ul a till* dim cl liom ail usurped aiithoutt, 
mui com pi lied to submit to supetior right oi supenoi 
powci 1 » tuc ugimiMi* tint thi\ wen, the irn s( <f 
tlum, bond full puuhasirs, it wastiulv lephcdth »t thev 
had takui the risk with tlu bcnifit but whin liny ap 
pcakdtotbe * pist satisiac tion * promised m the lonil 
duhrati u liom Biodu, Charles lnmsclf blushed at tlu 
rigour of hn officers and adherents By proclamation he 
rMommended measures of h mb and conciliation, be 
adused that the rctolutionary purchasers should be ad 
mitted as tenants on easy fines , and, at the united re 
quest of the two houses, lie established a commission to 
arbitrate between the contending parties. The conse 
quence, however, was, that while the purchasers of the 
crown lands were in general permitted to remain in pos- 
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session, the purchasers of the rhiircli lands were in 
numerous instances treated with extreme seventy. The 
iueumheiits had thenisel\es<u flared hard measures; they 
were old, and therefore anxious to provide for the 
support of their families after them ; and, instead of 
attending to the rovtil recommendation, they made no 
distinction amoiic the bidders, hut selected for tenants 
those individuals who made then, the Ulus! advantageous 
olleisV 

0° Dunne; the first penod of the revolution, the 
presbvtoriun ministers had uht. u<ed possession of the 
palish churches : but then orthodoxv \\ ( e not less in- 
tolerant than that of then piedt ces-ors, and tliev pursued, 
with equal violence, the theological offences of schism 
and heresy. Still, in deliame of then zeal, sectarianism 
continued to spi cud : by dcgicc*, the civil and military 
authority passed into the hands of the independents; 
the presb)terians, in proportion as tin lr povvei declined, 
turned their eves tow aids the exiled pi nice; and their 
ministers, as far as prudi lire would permit, acted the 
part of zealous and successful missionaries in his favoui 
Now that Charles had recovered the crown, was ho e 
expel from their livings the men from whom he had 
received these services ; or was he to protect them, and 
leave the episcopal clergy to pine in deprivation and 
want? The first savouml of ingratitude ; it was nioie- 
over pregnant with danger. It might provoke the pres- 
hy tcri.ui members, the majority of the house of commons, 
to oppose the corn t : a thousand pulpits might join in 
adv neutiug the duty of resistance , and the smouldering 
embers of civil war might be easily fanned into a flame 
by the breath of the preachers. On the otliei hand, he 
was led by principle, and pledged in honoui, to restore 
that hierarchy, in defence of w Inch his father had forfeited 
his crown and lus hie This was loudly demanded by 
the cavaliers, and wa* represented by Hyde as providing 
the surest bulwark for the throne. Charles did not 

• St it i *42. Reuuet « Keg JI2 Clarendon. 183. Jlauw, i\ 34fi. 
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hesitate • tho knk was sacrificed to tlic church; and 
cum) difficult) was surmounted by the singular address 
of the nimistci, joined with the engaging manner and 
real or a flu i k d moderation ot the monarch. 

That the dominion of the ancient laws had returned 
witl the lepr^sentatiu of tho ancient kiuus, was a puu- 
ciple \ hich no one unit ured ton mtradict; but a punciple 
whir h taught the votaries of the “ Solemn League and 
Com nant * to tiemhle tor the idol of their worship, and 
threatened the pusbvtenan clergy with the los* ot tluir 
bungs. Their chief reliance was placed on the declara- 
tion ftoin Bteda, which pi unused tin ro)al assent to an 
act of pailiament for eoinposing differences in leligioii, 
and on tho services of then brethren who fomnd <i 
poweiful bodv in the house ot commons. Hut ( liailes 
•ind Ins politic adviser had no intention to ledeun the 
i oval | le lee, or to entimt the deeision of this important 
quesli m to the doubtful mthodow ot tin two houses. 

The numhir ol the bishop., which had been 1 educed to 
nine, was r dhd up bv successive noun nations . tho sur- 
vi ors of the sequestrated clcigv were encom ved to 
re-enter on then beneliees, or to accept a composition 
from the holders; and the heads of the universities 
received a ro)al mandate to restore to their colleges the 
ejected fellows. At the same time, to lull the appre- 
hensions of the presbytenuns, offers of bishopries were 
made to the most eminent or moderate of the ministers . 
ten obt lined tin* nominal honour ot being chaplains to 
the king, and all were confirmed in the possession of 
the i r bcuetues, where tho legal claimant was dead, 01 
neglected to enforce his right. But these measures e\ , . * 
cited alarm . a bill lor the settlement of lebgion was y, 
hiought into the bouse ot eoimnons. and a resolution 
was passed that the question should be considered in “ a 
“ grand committee on ever) successive Monday.*' Hyde, 
in opposition, issued instructions to the fr.ciids of the 
court and the church, who laboured /ealoush to per|lex 
aid proti ict the piocecdmgs * two long and auirnatecl 
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ill hates callid foith tin {unions ol the spiakirs, anil at 
last tht sitting of the commute » w is suspended for tlnee 
mouths, tint the king might hivi time to consult the 
diMiu s ot both i onmiuii om» *. 1 ui this puipose, papcis 

mn t\< hinged betwien loitain »t tin. bishops and a 
stint nuuibii of mimstirs On points ol dot turn they 
s<amh dilUiul, hut one paiu tout mudwaiml) for 
tin modi 1 ol 1 1 is< o| ill govi i nnn ut fonn il) devised b) 
arihbisbop Usliti wine li tin utlui ibsoh tiU u |utcd, 
usuiluinj* onlv inotliu luini loi tin ist il lMimi lit ol tut 
pri sbu< 1 idii svstnnt r l lu. disigut mint i ul boon 
loiesitn, and ( ha lies w is iduscd to uiNipisc as 
m ub ratoi hetwci n tin disput ini') Ht 1 ml bi f >ic them 
<bt th< di ift of i ro\al ilu lu itn n fioin tin pmol thtihan 
itll >i, soliutid then obstnalions on its piovisions, amt 
ofleied to adopt any leasonablt aniLiiduiLiit In a few 
5 davs it vias published It gave ilui pi usi b itli to tilt 
orthodox and lilt piosbvtiuan tli igv avowed ilit king's 
attai lime nt to ipistopacv, but with tht convict ion, that it 
might be s> modi hid as, without lmpaiimg its leal 
clmi alter, to li move the obju lions hi ought agunst t 
and lor that putposi in eitjointd, 1° with lespeit io 
junsdittion, that the bishop should not txeinsi an) il 
legal oi arbitiai) aulhout), noi pionoume etch siastical 
eensuiis, not i eli hi itt oulinat ions without the as Manic 
andadnielof his rhaptu and of an equal numbi r of 

• (lu mini 74 J irml 11 ni 1ul\ 1 .0 U (Ik milt i sat 

* an lu ur m tl dirk t » I it < i 1 ei »h s if! t 1 \ lx 1 n Jit m in d f 

** tlu ti tli«»s w it li I i it l nil tin 1 im rl \w r pits iwd 

thuiji >itl it li* i i t 11 1 1 1 t I oit t i t n i,l t it vi ib utid. 

A. M s It u\ 1 i M i i in 1 ul lliht i\ 71 hi 
t Niui, u »»s It ) i | vc 1 tli itthc stuiil d ms ■slnulil 1 old 

mint it\ hmi d« tth i »r,\n n until i th i jins I tin tli hi hi ops 
\wul\ n>md> I Oust with u ihtu di c ms n I th mhbiJi ps « \e j 
tluul m tr, minis d llit bisli p iuI il put it s liom rich Inubt wilhiii 
tht*lr lesjat uv< JJ Mill ft lint in til tits tlu | it ilnitivti.it to pi was 
noiupeii r i lit nlv hut »ul> to In. i mult it d us pumi inter part* bee 
Ilu utli iih lu th liman ol Non coo firm it xlJ— d44 

j I iistt id of o irtte the ] i» si > u n ius mo\ id for tht subitit itun of tlu 
word roJiftvt Ihirlen refused, and, whin a jiibsage from the 

i vai ohjii ti d I i»til> replied, * All that u to that book la out 
**g apt I hinntt lb 0 * d 
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presbyters deputed bv the clergy of th«* diocese, nor con- 
firm in any church without the information and cons* nt 
of tlie minister; and, ti\ p with icgard to the religions 
scruples of the prcabytcrians, that neither the reading of 
the J <il urtrv, nor the observance of the ceremonies, nor 
the • iib-cnption to nil the Thirty-nine Articles, nor the 
until <>I * anon ical obedience should be exacted from those 
who objected to them through motives of conscience *. 

These important c*mcessions were received with j*<> 
and gratitude by the party. A meeting of London 
ministers declaied that episcopacy, tlius reformed and 
improved, was a different tiling from the cpiscopjcv 
against which they had protested m the eovenant ; and 
their celebiatcd hader, I)r. Keyndds, whether lus 
seruples wereieallv silenced, or the leshniiit on his nin- 
hition only leinoved, signified his acceptance of the 
hishopiie of Norwich. Yet the declaration, while it kept 
the woM of ] r»m isc to the ear, contan ed a passage 
which tended to bieak it »u the hope: it allud'd to a 
synod to be convened, whin the passions of men should 
be cooled, that th*‘ question might be fairly and finally 
settled. The presby lerians had no inclination to depend 
on the uncertain decision of some future synod: they 
sought a permanent, not a temporary arrangement : and, ^ ()V 
in a committee of the house of commons with *>eijeant 
Hales art its head, a bill was formed for the purpose of 
converting the royal declaration into a law. Hyde saw 
that his own arts were directed against himself: he re- 
moved Hales from the house, to take his seat in the ex- 
chequer as lord chief baron ; the dependents of the court 
received instructions to vote against the bill; secretary 

• I. Joutn XI 179 Neal, ii 575-HO. Drlj-inaU) it «ai intended l«> 
lierm.t all persons t.. meet lor itltgunis uwnAt no U* it the) do it not t . 

IN* diHturbamv of tlu |*ea(r ’* Hut the pienliyienaiiB were not »uffirieiiil) 
liberal to allow t> othirn wli.il the) demi tided for tliemtehen Hiixtri 
d'stmmoshel lM*tw«eii totrrah ' m and tnfubrab/ts The papist* and w* 
eininn* wen* m'oleralile- , ilieir troi </u/M*uuid nol conscientious!) he hi»|. 
tered and, to »atufv the put), the elauae w.ig chan?* d in'o a piomiae 
t’.iit no man should U* liistnrhen for " difiert nee «l vpmvm in inntteia of 
“ rrh^'oii ’ Kennel, R. <> tJSU OMu .xoil, 
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^ UVi Morriee opposed it in a long though moderate speech ; 
28. and, on a motion that it should he read a second time, it 
Dec. was r( *j ectt, d by a majority of t venty-six in a house of 
2<i. three hundred and forty membcis. Shortly afterwards 
the convention parliament was dissolved *. 

That, notwithstanding the general demonstration of 
loyalty, there were many who secretly lamented the ruin, 
and ardently sought the restoration, of the republican 
government, could not be doubted. The royal ministers 
were placed in a situation in winch e\en a superfluous 
degree of vigilance or seventy mighl be vindicated, or, 
at least, excused, on account of the probability of danger. 
But, while they secured the more prominent and sus- 
picious characters, such as Overton, Dcsborough, Day, 
and Courtenay, they appear to have ovei looked or despised 
a conventicle of fanatics in Coleman Street, under the 
guidance of a wine-cooper, named Venner. The king 
was gone to Portsmouth m company with the queen 
mother ; and, on the afternoon of the following Sunday, 
Venner called on his hearers not to pray but to act, to 
It, 01 . take up arms in the cause of their King Jesus, to whom 
J.ui alone allegiance was due, and never to sheathe the sword 
b- till Baby Ion should be made a hissing and a curse. To 
raise their courage, the enthusiast held out to them the 
conquest of the whole world : they should first lead cap- 
tivity captive in England; from England, proceed to 
possess the gates of the earth ; and then bind kings iu 
chains and nobles in fetters of iron. What, if they were 
few in number, not more than sixty ? They would fight 
for Him who had promised that one should chase a 
thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight. Arms 

• Clarendon, 76. Journals of Com. Nov. 28. Pari. Hist. iv. 141. 152, 

1 may observe that, on this occasion, Charles exercised his pretension of 
dispensing with the law in eccle -iastical matters, and yet no one ventured 
to complain. ** It is our will and pleasure that none be judged to forfeit 
“ his presentation or benefice, or be deprived of it upon the statute of 13th 
" Elu. c. 12, so he read and declare his assont to all the articles of religion, 

" which only concern the confession of the true Christian faith, and the 
" doctrine of the sacraments comprised in the book of articles in the said 
“ statute mentioned.” 
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had been prepared ; the soldiers of the heavenly King 
hastened to St. Paul’s, drove before them some ot the 
trained bands, traversed the city, and withdrew, during 
the night, to Caen-wood, between Highgate and Hamp- 
stead. The next morning about thirty were apprehended 
by the military, and a persuasion existed that the re- 
mainder had dispersed; but on Wednesday they wercj <m 
seen in different streets, hastening towards the residence y. 
of the lord mayor, and exclaiming, “ the King Jesus and 
“ their heads upon the gates ” More fanatics had joined 
them: several rencontres took place with the guards and 
the trained hands ; and the injury which they inlhcted 
was equal to that which the) received; but after the loss 
of two-und-twenty men killed on the spot, twenty, most 
of them wounded, jielded to their opponents, and the 
remaining few escaped. Four of the prisoncis were ]9. 
acquitted through want of evidence : mosl of the others 
expiated their crime on the gallows. But the failure of 
the enterprise had not shaken their iaith. They died 21. 
in the same sentiments in which they had lived, pro- 
claiming the so\ereignty of their heavenly King, and 
denouncing his vengeance against the usurpers of his 
prerogative, the kings of the earth*. 

I shall not detain the reader with the ceremonial of 
the coronation, or the rejoicings with which it was cele- 
brated. Charles had previously called a parliament after h. 
the ancient and legitimate form ; and the result of the 
elections showed that the fervid loyalty which blazed 
forth at his restoration had, in the course of twelve 
months, suffered hut little abatement. In a few places, 
indeed, men of anti-episcopal principles were returned, 
but the majority of the members consisted of royalists 
devoted to the person of the king, and ready to support 
the measures of the court. Some members of the coun- 
cil possessed seats in the lower house ; but it was not 

• St. Trials, vi. 105. Rennet, Reg. 354. 569. Heath, 471. Parker, De 
Rflboa eui Temporis, 10. Pepyv, i. 167—169. 179. 
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IMO.yct the custom to employ them as the acknowledged 
N‘‘ v - leaders of the part). To save appearances, the chan- 
lMil (,(i ^ rtr ^ ie hitelv been created baron 11) de, and at 
^ in i’the coronation, earl of Clarendon.) privately comrauni- 
iM. cated the wishes of the cabinet to a few of the most in- 
fluential members, and each of these held a separate 
meeting of his friends and followers, whom he instructed 
in the part that each individual had to act, and the vote 
which it was expected that he should give. With the 
aid of a force thus previously, though secretly, organised 
in the house, the minister experienced little difli* ulty in 
defeating the desultory and unconnected efforts of his 
opponents. 

This pniliamcnt, at the commencement of its long 
career, passed several laws of the highest importance, 
both in regard to the pretensions of the crown, and the 
May mil and religious liberties of the people. 1°. The 
• solemn league and covenant, with the acts fur erecting 
a high court of justice for the trial of Charles Stuart, 
for subscribing the engagement, for establishing a com- 
monwealth, for renouncing the title of the present king 
and for the security of the protector’s person, wen. 
ordered to be burnt in tilt* midst of Westmuister-hall by 
the hands of the common hangman. It was affirmed 
that the negative voice, and the command of the army, 
wore rights inherent in the crown : to devise any bodih 
harm to the king, and to distinguish between his person 
and his office, were pronounced treason; to call the 
king a heretic or a papist, was made to incapacitate the 
'•(lender from holding any office in church or state ; and 
tin* penalties of pretmnirc were enacted again»t all who 
should assort that the parliament of 1G41 was not dis- 
solved, or that both houses, or either house, possessed le- 
gislative authority independently of the sovereign. At 
tlie same time, severe restrictions were imposed upon 
the press, to prevent the publication of books maintain- 
ing opinions contrary to the Christian faith, or to the 
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doctrine or <1 jm ^plin 4 o( the church of England, or tend 
mg to the defamation of the church or state, or of the 
governois thereof, or of an) pci sou whomsoever* 

2 g . Though the contention parliament had mult i- 
taken to make ample provision for the pecuniary wants 
of the government, Charles was advised to apply to the 
two houses tor additional aid, and obtained from their 
loyal tv a grant of four subsidies, the ancient hut nou T oh 
solete method of raising supplies. It has been said of 
the king that he was improvident, that the establish- 
ment of lus household was calculated on the most ex- 
pensive scale, that he made extravagant presents to his 
favourites and mistu*sse-», and that he squandered cnoi- 
mous sums in the unnecessary repair and improvement 
of the royal palaces : hut it should also he remembered 
that at lus restoration he found himself incumbered 
with a debt for which he could not he responsible, the 
enormous sum owing to the ai lines in Ihe thiee king- 
doms under the head of ui tears; and that he was 
moreover compelled, from the destitute ■date of the 
several arsenals, to expend S()0,UU0/. in the immediate 
purchase of naval and military stoies. We are assured 
that in the fir^t fifteen months the only sum which 
could he devoted to the oi dinar) cuirent expenses of the 
state was the 70,000/. voted on account of the corona- 
tion. The parliament repeatedly listened to his solici- 
tations ; hut the estimates weie maccuiale; the taxes 
proved deficient* ; they w'ere tardily collected; new 
debts were contracted before the original debts could be 
discharged: and, during the whole course of Ins reign, 
Charles laboured under the pressure of a burden which 
he was unable to remove. Tins gave a peculiar tone to 
his policy. To procure money became his habitual 
pursuit: it entered into all lus measures as the prin- 
cipal, or, at least, as an important object; it dictated 

# Clarendon, 1SI Statutes and Journals, passim 

♦ Sir 1*. Wami ick showed that of the \ early sum of 1,200,0001 voted hy 
the convention p irhameut, uo more than 900,000 f per annum was cter 
receded Pep)*, Lharj, 11 161. 
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to him the match with Portugal and the sale of Dunkirk 
to France; and it seduced him into that clandestine 
correspondence and those pecuniary bargains with the 
French monarch, which have left an indelible stain on 
his memory. 

3°. The feverish state of the public mind, agitated 
by successive reports of plots and the prosecution of 
real or supposed conspirators, enabled the ministry to 
carry n measure, which they deemed highly conducive 
to the stability of the restored government. Both the 
presbytenans and cavaliers bad given prods of their 
attachment to the king: lint their loyalty was of a 
different order : the first sought to limit, the latter to 
extend the powers of the crown ; the one looked on the 
constitution of the Church as hostile, the other as 
favourable, to their respecti\e views. In parliament 
the cavaliers were triumphant ; but the government of 
cities and boroughs throughout the kingdom was chiefly 
in the hands ol the preshy terians. To dispossess them 

June () f these strongholds became the policy of Clarendon; 
and he accomplished his purpose l»y the corporation ac\ 
which, after much opposition, was passtd into a law. 

*{}£• By it, commissioners were appointed with the power of 
removing at discretion every induulual holding office in 
or under any corporation in the kingdom; and it was 
required that all persons permitted to retain their situ- 
ations should qualify themselves by renouncing the 
solemn league and covenant, by taking the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and by declaring upon oath 
their belief of the unlawfulness of taking up arms 
against the king on any pretence whatsoever, and their 
abhorrence of the traitorous doctrine that arms may bo 
taken up by his authority against his person, or against 
those that are commissioned by him. With respect to 
the admission of future officers, the act moreover pro- 
vided, that no man should be eligible who had not, 
within the year preceding his election, taken the sacra- 
ment according to the rite of the church of England. 
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Qualifying tests had been first introduced into our law 
to exclude the Roman catholics; now the precedent 
was urged to justify the exclusion of the dissenters ; the 
doctrine of passive obedience was established by autho- 
rity of the legislature ; ami the performance of a religi- 
ous duty was made an indispensable qualification for the 
holding of a secular office*. This act broke the power 
of the preshytenans in the state ; the act of uniformity 
drove them from the places which they still retained m 
the church. 

4°. The king had promised that, preparatory to the com- 
prehension of “the dissenting brethren,” the Book of 
Common Prayer should bo revised by a commission of 
divines from both communions. They met at the Savoy, Mar. 
the residence ol the bishop of London ; prc\ ious debates 25 
respecting forms and pretensions occupied a considerable 
portion of tune; at length, the discussion commenced 
with written papers, and was subsequently continued in 
personal conferences. But the preshytenans demanded 
so much, and the bishops were disposed to concede 
ho little, that no progress was made ; and when the 
commission (it had been limited 1o the duration of four 
months,) was on the point of expiring, it was amicably 
agreed to dismiss the minor subjects of eontnnersy, 
and to confine the discussion to eight passages in the 
book, which in the uppicliension of the dissenters could 
not be adopted without sin. With this view, the follow- 
ing question w’as proposed for debate;— -“Can a com- 
“ mand bo sinful, enjoining that which is not in itself 
“unlawful?” After a long and fretful altercation, 
neither party was convinced, and both joined in a com- 
mon answer to the king, that they agreed as to the end, j u jy 
but could come to no agreement as to the mcanst. 25. 

• Slat. V. 31* L 

+ Slate 'Trial*, \i 25. — 44. History of Non conformity. Neal, it 601 
In opposition to the bishops it w.ih contended, that a command, enjoining 
what is lawful, may be aiutul per aendem, or may be unlawful^ com- 
manded The point to which the dispute referred was the kneeling at 
the communion. Id. 328. 
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This was the conclusion which had been expected 
and desired. Charles hud already summoned the convo- 
cation, and to that assembly was assigned the task which 
May liud failed in the hands of the commissioners at the 
s. Savoy. Several of the bishop* protested against any 
alteration; but they were overruled by the majority of 
their brethren ; certain amendments and additions were 
adopted; and the book, in its approved foira, was sanc- 
tioned by the king, and sent by him to the house of 
t lords*. The act of uniformity followed, by winch it 
was enacted that the revised Hook of Common Prayer, 
and of Ordination of Ministers, and no other, should be 
used in all places of public worship; and that all bene- 
ficcd clergymen should read the service from it within a 
given time, and, at the close, profess in a set form of 
words, their “ unfeigned assent and consent to every- 
thing contained and prescribed in it.* 1 To this de- 
claration many objected. In obedience to the legisla- 
ture, they were willing to make use of the book, though 
they found in it article* and practices of the truth and 
propriety of which they doubted ; but to assent and con- 
sent tv* vvlmt they did not really believe or approve, was 
repugnant to the common notions of honesty and con- 
science. In the following year an attempt was made to 
relieve them, on the transmission of a bill to amend the 
act. of uniformity from the lower to the upper house. 
1663. The lords added a declaratory clause, that the words 
“ assent and consent should be understood only as to 
“ practice and obedience to the said act : ” but the coro- 
27 mens instantly rejected the amendment; the lords in a 
conference submitted to withdraw it ; and the only effect 
of the controversy was to place beyond a doubt the 

• The most im port nut of those alteration* were perhaps the following: 
the insertion of the rubric respecting the posture of kneeling at the sacra- 
ment, the udniiMum of person* not >et confirmed to communion, and the 
dispensing w«h new married pmeus irom the obligation of receiving the 
communion on the day of marriage, and of the sick from the obligation of 
confessing their sins and receiving absolution. 
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moaning in winch the subscription was understood hy 
the legislature*. 

There were two other clauses, which also gave offence. 
By one, it w as provided that no person should administer 
the sacrament, or hold ecclesiastical preferment, who 
had not received episcopal ordination; hy the other, 
that all incumbents, dignitaries officers in uimcrsilic.s, 
public schoolmasters, and even private tutors, should 
subscribe a renunciation of the covenant, and a decla- 
ration of the unlawfulness of taking up arms against the 
sovereign under any pretence. It was in vain that the 
lords objected : a conference followed ; the court cauic 
to the aid of the commons; the opposition was aban- 
doned : and the bill in its improved form received the 
roval assent*. 

During the progress of this question, lJie lords bad 
disphued a spirit ol* liberality which shocked the more 
rigid orthodoxy of the lower house. The) appealed to 
the declaration from Breda. That instrument was an 
offer made by the king as head of the adherents to the 
church and the throne, and accepted b\ the several 
other parties within the kingdom. It was virtualh a 
compact between linn and the people, which fixed the 
price of Ins restoration. The people had done their 
part iu receiving him ; it became his now to secure to 
them the boon which he had promised. That boon, as 
far as regarded religion, was liberty to tender consci- 
ences, and freedom from molestation oil account of dif- 
ference of religious opinion; two things which, it was 
apprehended, could not be reconciled with the disquali- 

• Lord's’ Journals, xi. 573, 577. Tlio duke of Yoi k and thirteen other 
peers entered their pioteBls against the amendment, "ljoeuuse it hub de 
htructiw to the church of England ns then established.” 573. 

+ Slat. 3f»4. Clarendon, 15,1. In the conferences between the bouses 
much stress was laid on the opportuuil\ which tutors possess of impress- 
ing what notions they please uu the minds of their pupils. To this cir- 
cumstance was attributed the strong opposition made to Cromwell in 
parliament b> the vounger members ; for, during the commonwealth, the 
clergy of the church of England supported themselves by teaching and 
brought up their pupils in principles of loyalty. Lords' Journals, 417. 
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tying enactments of the bill. The manager for the 
commons replied, that the declaration from Breda had 
been misunderstood. “ Tender'* was an epithet imply- 
ing susceptibility of impression from without; a tender 
conscience was one which suffered itself to bo guided by 
others ; the liberty to tender consciences was therefore 
confined to the “misled."’ and did not extend to the 
“ misleaders ; ” it was granted to the flocks, but not to 
tlie pastors. In aid of this sophistical exposition, he 
also observed, that the declaration referred to the peace 
of the kingdom, and to a future act bf parliament, as if 
the act to be passed had been one to impose restraint, 
instead of 44 granting indulgence,'’ or the allusion to the 
peace of the kingdom hud not been understood as an ex- 
ception of the seditious and anarchical doctrines pro- 
mulgated by some of the fanatical preachers*. The act 
of uniformity may have been necessary for the restor- 
ation of the church to its former discipline and doctrine; 
but if such was the intention of those who formed the 
declaration from Breda, they were guilty of infidelity 
to the king and of fraud to the people, by putting into 
his mouth language which, with the aid of equivocation, 
they might explain away, and by raising m them ex- 
pectations w hich it was never meant to fulfil. 

The triumph of the church was now complete. The 
bishops had ulready been restored to their seats in par- 
liament, ami the spiritual courts had been re-established. 
To the first of these measures a strong opposition was 
anticipated from the united efforts of the catholics and 
preshyterians in the house of lords : but of the catholic 
peers, one only, the viscount Stafford, voted against it; 
and among the presbyterians the opposition was con- 
fined to the survivors of those who had originally sup- 
ported the bill, incapacitating clergymen from the ex- 
ercise of temporal authority. The second was accom- 
plished with equal facility ; but, at the same time, the 


* Lurd*' Journals, xi 449. 
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ecclesiastical jurisdiction was curtailed of two of its 
most obnoxious appendages, the high commission court, 
and the power of administering the oath ex officio*. 

.5° Among others, the English catholics had cherished 
a hope of profiting by the declaration from Breda ; and 
that hope was supported by the recollection of their 
sufferings in the royal cause, and their knowledge of 
the promises made by Charles during his exile. The 
king was, indeed, well disposed in their favour. He 
deemed himself bound in honour and gratitude to pro- 
cure thorn relief; he knew the execration in which the 
penal laws against them wore held on the continent; 
and had often declared Ins resolution to mitigate, when- 
ever he should be restored to bis father’s throne, the 
sorrily of such barbarous enactment s*K In June 1661, June 
the calliolics met at Arundell-house, and presented to *28. 
the lord-, a petition, com pluming of the penalties to 
which they were liable for the refusal of oaths incompa- 
tible with their religious opinions. The preshytenan 
leaders lent their aid to the catholic peers ; and Claren- 
don placed himself at the head of their adversaries. Not 
a voice was raised in favour of the statutes inflicting 
capital punishments ; hut, after se\cral debates, the house 
resolved that “ nothing bad been offered to mows their 
“lordships to alter any thing in the oaths of allegiance 
“and supremacy.' '* In the mean time, colonel Tuke} 
was heard at the bar against the sanguinary laws ; and 21. 
several papers stating the grievances and prayer of the 
catholics had been laid on the table. The petitioners 
claimed the benefit of the declaration from Breda, and 
observed, that the only objection to their claim rested 

• Stat 30fi. 315 Whoever will compare. 1 the account in Clarendon, 138, 
with the Journal*., xi 279, 81, 8'J, will hr astonished at the inarrurncies of 
the histori in. In five material points, including the pnnrvp.il part of his 
narratin', hi* is flatly contradu ted by the testimony of the .Ti.iirnals. So 
far was the hill from being detained in the house of lords, that it was for 
warded through all its stages with unprecedented inpulity. Itwaasent 
from the commons on Thursday, and passed by the lords on the Tuesday 
following. 

4 (Tarendun, 140. 

1 Sir U. Tuke, of (’leasing Temple, in Essex. Pepys, i. 3f>4. 
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on tin* supposition that the acknowledgment ot‘ the 
spiritual supremacy of the pope implied the admission 
of liis temporal superiority. Against this they protested. 
The doctrine of his temporal authority was a problema- 
tical opinion, admitted indeed by some individuals, but 
no part of the catholic creed ; and the petitioners (so far 
were they from holding it) offered to bind themselves 
by oath “ to oppose with their lives and fortunes the 
“ pontiff himself, if he should ever attempt to execute 
“ that pretended power, and to obey their sovereign in 
“ opposition to all foreign and domestic power whatsoever 
“without restriction The house having received 
July the report of a committee to inquire into “ the sau- 
guinar) laws,” resolved to abolish the writ Do Ilaeve- 
tico Inquirendo, and to repeal all the statutes which 
imposed the penalties of treason on catholic clergy- 
men found within the realm, or those of felony on the 
harbourers of such clergymen, or those of premunire 
oil all who maintained the authority of the bishop 
of Rome. But this measure of relief did not equal 
the expectations of the laity, who sought to be freed 
from the fines and forfeitures for recusancy; and the 
whole project was quashed by the cunning of an ad- 
versary, who moved and carried a resolution that no 
member of the society of Jesuits should enjoy the bene- 
fit of the intended act. Immediately discord spread it- 
self among the petitioners ; pamphlets in favour of and 
against the society were published; and, on the one 
hand, it was contended that the boon, with whatever 
exceptions it were clogged, ought to be accepted, and 
that the Jesuits were bound in decency to resign their 
own pretensions for the common benefit of the body; 
on the other, that the distinction sought to be established 
by the bill was groundless and unjust, and that, if the 
catholics consented to purchase rplief for themselves by 
the proscription of the order, they would entail on their 
memory the stigma of selfishness and perfidy. Amidst 

* Rennet's Register, 4/6. 
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these altercations, the committee at Arundell-house was 
dissolved ; the pi ogress of the bill was suspended, at the 
request of the cjtliohc peers; and, in the succeeding 
session no one ventured to recall it to the attention ot 
pnrli iment*. 

6 r . Though the kingdom presented everywhere the 
appeal anee of tranquillity, the different parties con- 
tinued to look oil each other with jealousy and appre- 
hension. That there ousted many, who, if they had 
possessed the means, wanted not the will, to ovciturn 
the rojal government, cannot be doubted ; and these, by 
1 lie imprudence of their language or then* carnage, 
might occasionally minister just eausc oi suspicion ; but, 
on the other hand, there were also many whose ciodulitv 
was as extravagant as then loyalty , who could discover 
traces of guilt ui conduct innocent or indifferent; and 
who d.uh besieged the council board with the history of 
their fears, and with denunciations of treason. Most of 
these informers met with deserved neglect ; but to .some 
it was thought greater credit was due the king commu- 
nicated their discoveries to the two houses; arrests were 
ordered, and convictions and executions followed. It 
has often been asserted that these plot* had no real ex- 
istence ; that they were fabricated by the ingenuity of 
Clarendon, who sought, by exciting un ft >unded alarms, 
to procure the sanction of parliament to the measures 
which he meditated against the non-conformists. But 
the autliois of this charge, so disgraceful to his cliarac- 

• Journals, xi. 276, 286,299, 310. Rennet's Register, 469. 476, 484 
495 Oi leans, 2d 6 Letter from a Pernon of Quality to a Peei oi thi 
Realm, Ac. 1661 Clnrmdon in Ins a< count of this trun* irtion (p 143', 
tells us that (ha Jesuits were apprehensive of being excluded front ilie lie 
nefit u( the act, and bioke up the loimuittee at Anmdell hou*>e l»y deilai 
nig, that. * a catholics could not, with a good conscience, deprive the pope 
"ot his temporal authority which he hath in nil kingdoms granted to him 
“ h> God himself" Hut Plaienilon is, as usual, incorrect; lor they Here 
actually excluded fiom the benefit of the act (Journ 310)* and in their 
" reasons,’ published by them at the time, they declare that iter hoco 
the tear 1618 all leauits, by order of their general, "are obliged, 
"under pain of damnation, no’t to teach the doctrine" aliich Clarendon 
" l-cnbes to them, '• eithei in uonl, writing, or print" Rennet's Keg 
•T ' 
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tor, were men whose sufferings on tho score of religion 
made them his enemies, and who neu*r supported their 
assertions with any satisfactory proof ; nor is it unde* 
serving of remark, that, at the very same time the 
royalists suspected him of a secret connexion with the 
republicans, because he received their informations with 
an air of coldness, and with expressions of disbelief*. 

These reports and proceedings had, however, a consi- 
derable influence on the temper of the two houses, and 
turned their attention to the fate of the bumuiv regi- 
cides, who were still detained in prison. Oi those who 
had been excepted from the penult) of death, all enjoy- 
ing titles of honour were degraded ; and three, the lord 
Monson, sir Henry Mildmny, and Robert Wallop, on 
the 30th of January, were pinioned upon hurdles, and 
drawn through llie streets with halters round their 
necks to the gallows at Tjburn, and back again to pri- 
son. Of those who had surrendered in consequence of 
the proclamation, the punishment had been respited till 
1062. f ur ther order of parliament. A bill for their immediate 
2"* execution was now introduced, passed by the lower 
house, and sent to the lords; who read it once, examined 
tho prisoners at their bar, and ne\er afterwards noticed 
the subject t. The fact is, that these unhappy men 
owed their lives to the humanity of the king. “ I am 
“ weary of hanging,” he said to the chancellor, “ except 
“ for new offences. Let the bill settle 111 the houses, 
“ that it may nol come to me ; for you know that I can- 
4 ‘ not pardon thenij.” 

There still remained Vane and Lambert, who, though 
not actually guilty of the death of Charles 1., were con- 
sidered as fit objects of punishment. Lambert had been 
the last to draw the sword against the rojal cause, and 
was still looked up to by the republicans as their nomi- 
nal head. Vane, if he had incurred ridicule by his 

* See Monkton'a account. Lanadowne MSS. 988, f. 346. 

+ C. Jouru. 1061, July 1 : 1662, Jan. 37 ; Feb. i. 3. L. Jours. xL 376. 
300. IVpya. ». 343. 

| See Clarendon's notea in Clar Pap. iii. App. xl\i. 
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extuvaganoo as a religionist, was highly distinguished 
by his abilities .is a statesman. In the first capacity, 
he had published boohs replete with pious fanaticism 
aud unintelligible theology ; m the latlci he stood with- 
out a n\al as to matters ol finance and ci\il policy. To 
his counsels and loresiglit the ca\aliers chiefly attributed 
the almost umfoim success of their adversaries ; hut his 
great and unredeemmg offence was one which, though 
novel mentioned, could never be forgotten. He lud 
been, at the beginning of the troubles, the cause of the 
death of Strafford, by communicating to Pym the docu- 
ment which he had puilomed from his father’s desk. 
Theie was, however, this peculiarity in the case both ol 
Vane and Lambert, that, though the convention pallia- 
incut bad refused to except them from th»» penalty of 'MU 
death, vet, on account of the declaration from Breda, it 
had h commended them to mercy in the * vent of a con- 
viction, and the recommendation had been favouiably 
received and answered on this account by the king*. V*? 1, 
Charles, was disposed to leav e them in prison without fur- j • 
ther molestation . but the house of commons ordered the 
attornev-gcnei al to bring them to trial, and by three sue- ^ 
cessive addi esses extorted the i oy ,il consent f . Their con- 
duct at the bar presented a singulai contrast. Lambeit, 1 ( ). 
who had so often faced his enemies in tbe field, trembled 
at the sight of a court of justice; Vane, who had never 
drawn the sword, braved with intrepidity the frowns and 
partiality of his judges. The first behaved with caution 
and modesty: lie palliated his opposition to Booth and 
Monk, bv pretending that he was ignorant of their at- 
tachment to the house of Stuart ; and appealed to the 
royal mercy, to which he thought himself entitled by 
the king’s proclamation and answer to the address of 
the convention parliament. lie received judgment of 
death ; hut was sent to the island of Guernsey, whore 
he beguiled the hours of banishment by the cultivation 

• C Tourn Vug 88, 1660 , Sfcnt 5 L Town x» 136 

tC. Jouru Julyl, Nov 88,1661, Jan. 10, t>eb,19, 1668. 
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or two arts in wliicli lie delighted, those of the florist 
June and the painter*. Vane, on the contrary, boldly main- 
G- tained the principles which he had formerly advocated, 
lie was, he said, no traitor. By the act which rendered 
the long parliament indissoluble without its own con- 
sent, the two houses were raised to a power equal and 
co-ordinate with that of the king. and possessed a right 
to restrain oppression and 1\runo\ : by the war which 
followed between these equal authorities, the people 
were placed in a new and unprecedented situation, to 
which the former laws of treason could not apply: after 
tlu* decision 1>\ the sword, “ a decision given In that God 
“ who. being Judge of the whole world, does right, and 
“ cannot do otherwise,” the parliament became de luclo 
in possession of the sovereign authority, and whatever he 
had done ill obedience to that authority was justifiable 
by the principles of civil government, and the statute of 
the lltii of Henry VII. He spoke with a f» v cc of rea- 
soning and display of eloquence which surprised the 
audience and perplexed tlu 1 court : and the judges were 
reduced to lay down this cxtraonlmaiy doctrine, tlin 
Charles, in virtue of the succession, had been king de 
facto, and therefore in possession of the royal power 
from the moment of Ins father’s death. Hitherto by a 
king in possession hud been understood a king in the 
actual exercise of his authority, which Charles most 
certainly was not; but the judges supported their deci- 
sion on the ground that he was the only person then 
claiming the royal power ; a miserable sophism, since 
the authority, the exercise of which constitutes a king 
de facto, was actually possessed by the parliament which 
hud abolished the very name and oflice of king T. 

To Charles his conduct on this occasion was repre 

•Six years afterwards lie was brought to t he island of St. Nicholas, 
PIvQoutn. where lie remained u prisoner till his death, about the end of 
March, 16*4. 

t State Trials, vi. 119 -1W». Hut Vane did not tneiel) obey the autho 
rlty In actual exercise of the supreme power > tie Inrraed a part of that 
authority, keeping the king do jure out of possession. 
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aented as an additional offence, a studied vindication of 
rebellion, a public assertion that the bouses of parlia- 
ment were the only supreme power in the nation. He 
began to think Vane too dangerous a man to let liu\ 

“ if he could be honestly put out of the way and that 
scruple was removed by the sophistry of those who 
maintained that the king was no longer hound by the 
royal word : for even God himself refused forgiveness to 
the unrepenting sinner. Charles commuted the punish- 
ment of hanging for decapitation ; and Vane submitted 
with cheerfulness to lus fate. On the scaffold he dis- 
played the same intrepid bearing which he had mani- 
fested at lus trial, and w ? as about to renew the ad\ocaey 
of Ins principles to the spectators, when the trumpets 
were sounded in lus face, and Ins notes were demanded 
and taken from linn by the sheriff'. He suffered on June 
Tower-lull. It was the spot where the blood of his vie- 14 - 
tim. Straff - . ,d, had been shed : and there he also fell, an 
expiatory sacrifice to the manes of Chat nobleman. The 
one began, the other, after an interval of one-and- twenty 
years, closed, the list of proscription furnished by this 
period v r -t\il discord *. 

From tiie restoration of the royal authority in Eng- 
land, we may turn to its re-establishment in Scotland 
and Ireland; which countries, as they had not been 
mentioned m the declaration from Breda, depended for 
their subsequent fate on the good pleasure of the sove- 
reign. 

1. With respect to Scotland, the first question submitted 
to the royal consideration w T as, whether it should remain 
in its present state of an incorporated province, or be 
restored to its ancient dignity of an independent king- 
dom. By his English advisers Charles was reminded 
that the Scots were the original authors of the calami- 
ties which had befallen his family : they were now, indeed, 
a conquered and prostrate people ; but let him beware 

• lVp\k, i. 975. See the le’ter of ('hartai to Clarendon, ill Harris, 
v. 32. State Trials, IS7—198. Ludlow, in. 
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how Ik* replaced them in a situation to display tlieir 
accustomed obstinacy, and to renew llieir disloyal en- 
gagements But the lvin« cherished more kindly fuel- 
mgs towards the land ol his kit hers, and willingly acqui- 
esced in the piayer of the Scottish lords, whom loyalty 
or interest lud drawn to his court. The survivors of the 
committee of estates, whom lie h.ul named pieviously to 
his disastrous expedition into England in li »|, received 
orders to resume the government oi Scotland - and the 
earl of Middleton was appointed lord commissioner, the 
earl of (ilcncdiin luid chancellor, the call of Lauderdale 
secretary of it at* , the earl of Rothes preside nt of the 
council, and the e.nl of Crawford lord treasurer. The 
tw-o lirst had lepeatedly proved their loyulty m the field; 
the other three had suilricd a long imprisonment for 
their services under the duke of Hamilton : of the five, 
Middleton chiefly possessed the confidence of the Eng- 
lish cabinet, though Latidci dale, from the pliancy ol his 
temper, and his constant attendance on Charles, had 
won the peisonal affection oi the monarch. 

In a short time a pailianunt was summoned to mee* 
at Edinburgh*. The terrors of punishment lor past 
delinquency had been held out as a warning to the pru- 
dence of’ the members; and the house wsl> found to be 
composed of cavaliers by principle, or of proselytes eager 
to prove the sincerity of tlieir new political professions. 

Ifinl.To obtain from such me n a recognition of the legitimate 

Jan. rights oi the m>vi reign was an easy ta*>k; hut the com- 
•• misstoner had in view an object of more difficult attain- 
ment. In lus opinion, the royal authority could never 
be *ecuic till the church, by the restoration of the hier- 
archy, should be rendered dependent on the crown ; and, 
for this purpose, lie undertook to exalt the prerogative, 
to demolish the covenant and the pretensions which had 

• The \ »w* ot tlii'- 1» u luRirnt were ifti ruunU cnlU»l in question 

bi'r«uiM‘ tin Tiu , mlvi‘. lwirhi in l tu '.i.ii tli** cm ft. ml, u. cim 1 1 non reqtmcd 
b) ,i ) iu ilit u in l< io* anil (iir*uiii^ tin* lonsiitiiiniu ot |>,ulnni**ut with* 
out it uull iiul mill hnktou, Hs hmni th»* htbitu.il uiinx'c.itiou of 
MuMlctim md hi* lucmU, it was ialli.il the Uiuiikcu parliament. Id. 
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been built upon it, and to humble the pride, and curb 
the presumption of the kirkmen. By a series of acts it 
was declared that the power of appointing the chief offi- 
cers in the slate, of calling and dissolving parliaments, 
of commanding the forces, and of making treaties with 
foreign potentates, resided solely in the king; that with- 
out hi& assent no acts passed in parliament could obtain 
the force of law ; that it was high treason for subjects to 
rise, or continue in arms, without the sanction of his 
authority ; that all assemblies, under the pretence of 
treating of matters of state, civil or ecclesiastical, were, 
if holdcn without his special consent, contrary to law; 
that neither the solemn league and covenant, nor the 
treaties arising out of it, could authorize uny seditious 
interference with the churches of England and Ireland ; 
that, for the future, no mail should take, or otter to be 
taken by others, the said covenant without his majes- 
ty's special warrant and approbation; and that every 
individual bolding office should subscribe a declaration 
of his submission to these acts, and take an oath of alle- 
giance, acknowledging the king to he “ supreme go\er- 
“ nor over all persons and in all cases.” The ministers 
had viewed these enactments, so rapidly succeeding each 
other, with misgivings and apprehension: they knew 
not how to reconcile with their consciences a declaration 
which seemed to make the destiny of millions dependent 
on the will of a single man ; and they discovered in the 
oath an implied acknowledgment of the king’s spiritual 
supremacy, to the disherison of Christ and of the kirk. 
To their representations Middleton replied that the sove- 
reign did not claim any ecclesiastical authority in “ the 
41 word, the sacraments, or the discipline but when 
they prayed that the explanatory epithet “ civil’ 1 might 
therefore be inserted before “ governor,” he contemptu- 
ously rejected their petition*. 

• Scottish Act'., p 10. 2. 3. 6 .8. 45. K : rkton, 90. Wodimr, 21—24. 26, 
App. viii. ltjilln*, ii. 449, 450. Rurut'l, i. 197 — 9. Oxford, 1823, anJ 
Middleton's Nairation iu Mined Aul. 179. 

Q2 
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Emboldened by bis sucres, the commissioner ven- 
tured to recommend a measure unprecedented in the 
annals of Scotland. Though much had been done to 
clear the way before him, the lawyers still discovered a 
multitude of legal obstacles to the accomplishment of 
his object ; and, to save time and debate, he resolved by 
one sweeping and decisive act to annul ail the proceed- 
ings of all the Scottish parliaments during the last 
eight-and-tweuty years. The lord-treasurei and the 
young duke of Hamilton* objected, that one of these 
parliaments had been honoured with the presence and 
sanction of Charles I., and another with those of his son, 
and that to rescind them would be to repeal the act of 
indemnity, and the approbation of the “ engagement.” 
But Middleton replied, that on each occasion the king, 
though in possession of physical liberty, had been under 
moral restraint; and that the alleged acts, laudable 
as they were in their object, were grounded on motives 
so false and hypocritical, as to prove a disgrace to the 
national legislation. His reasoning, or his authority, 
silenced his opponents ; the recissory act was passed : 

' * and at one blow every legal prop of the Scottish kirk 
was levelled with the ground. The ministers looked 
around them with astonishment. They met in several 
counties to consult and remonstrate ; but their synods 
were everywhere dispersed or suspended by the autho- 
rity of the government +. 

Another object of the commissioner, subsidiary to the 
former, was to intimidate by examples of punishment. 
In England, the demands of justico had been satisfied 
with the blood of the regicides ; to expiate the guilt of 
Scotland, a more illustrious victim was selected, the 
marquess of Argyle. No man had more deeply offended 
in the opinion of the cavaliers : they called for vengeance 

•A son of the marquess of Douglas, w ho obtained the title in conse- 
quence of Ins nmrri.i^e noli the heiress of the lute duke of Hamilton, 
with SO .0001. out of the customs of Leith. Buiilic, li. 442. 

+ Scottish Acts, p 86. Wodrovt, 27. 31—24. Burnet, 199. Miscel. 
Aid. 182. 
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against tne betrayer of his so\crcign and the murderer 
ofMontrobc; and they represented him to Charles as 
the most crafty and selfish of demagogues ; one who, 
under e\ ery change, whether he swa)ed the councils of 
the Scottish rebels, or placed the crown on llie head of 
the true heir at Scone, or sat as a commoner m the 
parliament of the usurper Richard, had always contrived 
to conceal, under the mask of patriotism, his only real 
object, the aggrandizement of liis family. The moment 
he arrived in London, to pay his court to the restored 1660. 
monarch, he was secured and conducted to the Tower ; 
his petition for a personal interview was refused, through 
tho influence of those who were a< quainted with his 
insinuating manner, and the easy temper of llic king ; 
and Charles, to escape from the painful task of deciding 
on his fate, sent him back to Scotland, to be tried by his 
countrymen, or rather by bis enemies in parliament*. 
From them Argyle bad no reason to expect either 
justice or mercy. He first sought to obtain delay, by 
soliciting a commission to examine witnesses; thenj?^* 
abandoning all defence, threw himself on the mercy of pj* 
the sovereign ; and, when liis submission was rejected Mar. 
as unsatisfactory by the parliament, claimed the benefit 
of the amnesty formerly granted at Stirling. To this, 1 
in opposition to the remonstrances of Middleton, Charles 
declared that he was f’illy entitled ; and thus the charge 
against him was confined to offences alleged to have 
been committed since 1651 ; which were, that he had 
repeatedly employed defamatory and traitorous language 
in speaking of the royal family ; that he had obtained a 
grant of 12,000/. from Oliver Cromwell ; that he had 
given his aid to the English invaders against the liberty 
of his country ; and that he sat and voted in the parlia- 

•Waristou And Swinton were almost as odious to the cavaliers at 
Argyle. The first escaped the search of his enemies, the second was dis- 
covered and apprehended. But the zealous and stubborn covenanter 
dwindled into u meek and hnmble quaker, and by the ingenuouineaa of 
his confetsiou saved his life, though he forfeited his estate. The » itlinga. 
however, contended that, if he had not trembled, he never would have 
quaked. Bdillic, li. 446. Kirktoa, 98,9. Wodrow, 86. 
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ment of Richard Cromwell, which hail passed a bill to 
abolish the right of the Stuarts to the crowns of the 
three kingdoms. It was replied, that of the words attri- 
buted to the accused, some had ne\or been uttered by 
him at all, and others were susceptible of a very innocent 
meaning ; that the money had been received from Crom- 
well, not as a reward for services rendered to the usurper, 
but as a compensation for losses suffered by the mar- 
quess ; and that the laws which prevail under a legiti- 
mate government, ought not to be strictly applied to the 
conduct of subjects during a temporary usurpation ; 
because, though it were treasonable to concur in trans- 
ferring the sovereign authority to an unjust possessor, 
it might be meritorious to employ the authority so trans- 
ferred for the good of the country. Now this was the 
case of Argylc. He sat, indeed, in Richard’s parlia- 
ment ; but he sat there, not to support the usurper, but 
to procure a diminution of the taxes imposed upon 
Scotland, to prevent the incorporation of the country 
with England, and to lend a helping hand to the restora- 
tion of the legitimate monarch. For some time his fate 
remained in suspense : it was decided by the arrival of 
a small parcel of four or five letters, formerly written by 
lam, partly to Monk, partly to other Cromwellian 
officers*. With their purport we aro not accurately 
acquainted : hut the result proves that they contained 
strong assertions of enmity to the king, or of attachment 
M to the protector. They were read in the house ; his 
2 r j. friends, oppressed with shame and despair, retired ; and 
judgment of death was pronounced against the unfor- 
tunate nobleman. Still, could he have appealed to the 
king, his life would probably have been spared; but his 
judges allowed him only forty- eight hours to prepare for 

* Whether such letters were in reality furnished by Monk, is a disputed 

» nation; the affirmative of v*hich is strongly maintained by the editor of 
orwell's State Trials, x. 764, note. But that they were letters of ,f friend- 
11 ship and confidence," appears to mu very uncertain. For though Barnet 
and Cunuinghamo represent Monk and Argyle as living in habits of friend- 
ship, the documents in Thurloe show that they were distrustful of each 
other. Thurloe, v. €04 ; viu U41 ; vil 584. 
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death, and he employed them in seeking from God that 
mercy which was refused to him by man. In the fervour 
of his prayer, he thought that he heard a voice saying, 

“ Soil, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee 
and, under this persuasion, he mounted the scaffold with May 
an intrepidity which disappointed the malice of his 27. 
enemies, and expressed an attachment to the covenant, 
which raised him to the rank of a martyr in the estima- 
tion of the kirkmen. His head was struck off by the 
maidfen, and fixed on the same spike which had been 
crowned with that of his reputed victim, Montrose*. 

That the forms of justice were violated in this cole 
brated trial, no one can doubt. Whatever may have 
been the offences of Argyle, they were not judicially 
proved. But he had rendered himself odious to the 
cavaliers by his strenuous advocacy of the covenant, to 
Ins countrymen by his subserviency to their English 
conquerors, aiul to the more moderate part of the clergy 
>y his adhesion to the remonstrants. It was supposed 
that his death had been hastened by his enemies, as 
much through the hope of enriching themselves from the 
wreck of his fortune, as for the gratification of revenge. 

But Charles rescued his vast possessions from their 
grasp, and gave them back, with some exceptions, to his 
eldest son, whom he created earl of Argyle ‘K 

The execution of this nobleman was followed by that 
of Guthrie, one of the most violent and influential among 
the protesting ministers. He had formerly excommuni- 
cated Middleton, had joined the western remonstrants, 

• State Truilo, v. 13C9-1508. Baillie, ii. 451, 8. Kirkton, 100-4. 
Wodrow, 48—57. App. 23-8. 30-45. Clarendon, 58. 312. Burnet, i 
207—14. At the lame time “ the parliament thought fit to lumour Mon- 

** troge his carcase with a glorious second burial, to compensate the disho- 
** nour of the first, and witli him one Hay, of Delgattie (a papist), 

*' and one or his colonels." Kirkton, 129. 

t The young Argyle, in a private letter to the lord Duffers, complained 
in no very measured terms of the commissioner and the parliament. The 
letter was intercepted, and the writer accused of letuingmakina, which by 
the Scottish law was a capital offence. The parliament condemned him 
to death ; but Charles granted him a pardon, and, after some time, die* 
charged him from prison. Kirkten, 143. 
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and been one of the compilers of tlic tract, entitled 
“ The Causes of God’s Wrath;” and since the restora- 
tion, he had called, in defiance of the committee of 
estates, a meeting to remind the king of the duties im- 
posed on him b> the covenant, and to warn him against 
April the employment of malignants in Ins service. He 
U. attempted to vindicate Ins conduct by appealing to the 
confession of faith, the national covenant, the solemn 
league and covenant, and the unbending opposition 
which he had alwavs offered to the usurpation 8f the 
Cromwells. But it was resolved that one of the clergy 
should suffer as an example to the rest; and his col- 
league, Gillespie, who, by the turbulence of his zeal, and 
his proud contempt of the civil authority, had earned an 
equal, if not a better, claim to the crown of Martyrdom, 
descended from his high pretensions, and submitted to 
solicit the royal pardon, on condition of promoting the 
June cause c piscopacy. Guthrie appeared on the scaffold 
j with an air of triumph, and harangued the spectators in 
his usual tone of invective and enthusiasm. He declared 
that God was wroth at the sins of the people ; he threat 
ened them with the worxt of the divine judgments ; and 
foretold that the candlestick of the kirk would be re- 
moved out of its place, a prediction which was verified 
sooner, perhaps, than he expected. In company with 
him perished the third and last victim, a captain Govan, 
who had laid down his arms at Hamilton, and deserted 
to Cromwell. Why he was selected to suffer in pre- 
ference to so many others, no one knew; but it was 
generally thought that his offence might have been 
passed over without notice, on account of the utter in- 
significance of the man *. 

On the first news of the king’s restoration, the Scottish 
ministers hud most anxiously deprecated the extension 
to Scotland of the indulgence to tender consciences pro- 
mised by him at Breda ; in the course of a year they 

• Baillie, ii. 455. 7 453. Kirkton, 109, 110, 111. Wodrow, 57-70. 77. 
App 47 . Burnet, L 914. 
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were compelled to solicit for themselves, and to solicit in 
vain, that indulgence which they had so sternly refused 
to others*. By the 16th act of the session “ the settling 
14 and securing of church government, as might be con- 
" sistent with scripture, monarchy, and peace,’’ had been 
intrusted to the king : Middleton now assured him that 
the restoration of episcopacy was the earnest wish of the 
nation ; and a proclamation soon announced the royal Sept, 
intention of gratifying that wish, and at the same time 6. 
prohibited all meetings of synods and presbyteries. Of 
the former prelates, Sydserfe alone survived ; but he was 
a man of no estimation with either party; and though 
his ambition aspired to the archicpiscopal see of St. 
Andrews, he was compelled to content himself with the 
distant bishopric of Orkney. The first dignity in the 
restored hierarchy was given to one whose elevation 
filled the ministers with rage and despair— to Sharp, 
who had been sent to London as their agent for the 
purpose of preserving the independence of the kirk, and 
who now returned wearing the archiepiscopal mitre, the 
lord of his former equals, and the subverter of their 
spiritual rights. In revenge, they pryed into the frailties 
of Ins private, and condemned him of perfidy in public, 
life. The charge of incontinency and infanticide inay 
with probability be attributed to the malice of his 
enemies ; but the result of his mission, so advantageous 
to himself, so disastrous to bis employers, must throw 
doubts on his integrity ; and few, who have read his 
letter to Middleton of May 26th t, will give credit to his 
assertions that he served the kirk faithfully while there 
remained a chance of success, and only accepted the 
archbishopric, when he saw that his refusal would leave 
it ' pen to the ambition of men of violent and dangerous 
principles. By his advice, Fairfoul was named to the 
see of Glasgow, Hamilton to that of Galloway, and 
Leighton to that of Dunblane. The two first never 

• Baillio. ii. 459. Wodrow, Introd. 91, 9. App.todo.07. 

t See It in Arehaeol. Scot. U. 103. 
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equalled the exportations which they had raised ; the 
third, son of the Dr. Leighton who under Charles I. 
suffered as the author of “ Zion’s P'ea against Prelates,” 
was so distinguished by his piet\ , disinterestedness, and 
learning, that the enemies of episcopacy could offer no 
other objection against him, than that he was in heart 
a papist. The four prelates were summoned to the 
English capital to receive episcopal ordination, “a flower 
“not to he found in a Scottish gardine they were 
Dec. consecrated at Westminster h> Sheldon, bishop of Lon- 
don, and the event was cclebialcd with a banquet, the 
luxury and splendour of which afforded matter of cen- 
sure to their opponents, and scandalized the simplicity 
]G(i2. of Leighton. From the English capital they repaired 
May to their own country. At Edinburgh they were received 
in solemn procession, the parliament invited them by 
deputation to take their seats in the house, and an act 
was passed restoring them to “ the exercise of the epis- 
“ copal function, precedence in the church, power of 
“ ordination, infliction of censures, and all other acts of 
“ church discipline and ordaining that, “ whatever 
" should be determined by his majesty with their advice 
“ and that of othor clergymen nominated by him, in the 
“ external government and policy of the church, should 
“ be valid and effectual.” In a short, time the number 
of prelates was augmented to fourteen, and all ministers 
who had entored on their livings since the year 1G49, 
were ordered to receive collation from their respective 
bishops under the penalty of deprivation*. 

To gild this bitter pill, the commissioner advised the 

• Bail lie, U. 459, 460. Kirkton, 81. 5. 135-8. Mijcel. AuL 184. Wod- 
row, 1. 96—163. 114. 116. App. 52. Clarendon, 213. Burnet, i. 223—38. 
The English bishops would not allow of the presbyterian ordinations, nor 
admit that episcopacy, as the plenitude of the sacerdotal character, n trees- 
aarily included the lower orders, a principle on which Spotiswood, m the 
reign of James I. had been consecrated bishop a ithout passing throngh 
the preliminary orders of deacon and priest. On this account Sharp and 
Ltflgnton, who had not received episcopal ordination, were compelled to 
receive these two orders preparatory to that of bishop. But, on their 
return to Scotland, they acted on the principle previously adopted at the 
ounaecr&tioD of Spotiswood. Burnet, L 237. Wodrow, i. 102. Kirkton, 137- 
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king to withdraw the English forces from Scotland. 

This he thought reasonable, and his English counsellors, 
though they still wished to keep their northern neigh- 
bours under the yoke, reluctantly acquiesced in 
the pleasure of their sovereign. The garrisons were 
recalled, and the fortifications, the badges of Scottish 
slavery, were demolished. Such, to Scotland, was the 
immediate result of the restoration ; the nation recovered 
its civil, and lost its ecclesiastical independence*. 

II. The reader is aware, that in Ireland a new race of 
proprietors had arisen, soldiers and adventurers of Eng- 
lish birth, who, during the late revolutionary period, had 
shared among themselves the lamb of the natives, 
whether royalists or catholics. On the fall of Kichard 
Cromwell, a council of officers was established m Dublin ; 1 f>60. 
these summoned a convention of deputies from the pro- **■ 
testant proprietors; and the convention tendered to 7 * 
Charles the obedience of lus ancient kingdom of Ireland. 

It was not that the members felt any strong attachment 
to the cause of royalty ; they had been among the most 
violent and enterprising of its adversaries; but their 
fear of the natives, whom they had trampled in the dust, 
compelled them to follow the footsteps of the English 
parliament. To secure the royal protection, they made 
the king an offer of a considerable sum of money, as- 
sured him, though falsely, that the Irish catholics medi- 
tated a general insurrection, and prayed him to summon 
a protestant parliament in Ireland, which might confirm 
the existing proprietors in the undisturbed possession of 
their estates. The present was graciously accepted ; and 
the penal laws against the Irish catholics were ordered 
to be strictly enforced; but Charles was unwilling to 
call a parliament, because it would necessarily consist of 

To divert the attention of the more fervent from these changes, they were 
exhorted to exercise their seal against papists and witches. AU the acts 
against the former were ordered to bn pat in execution, and commissioners, 
to search for the latter, were appointed in almoet every parish. Multitudes 
were executed for this imaginary offence, Wodrow, 10/, 8. 9. 

• Clarendon, 313-6. Burnet, i. 183. Wodrow, 107. Lister, ill. 133. 
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men, whose principles, civil and religious, he had been 
taught to distrust *. 

The first measure recommended to him by his English 
advisers, with respect to Ireland, was the re-establishment 
of episcopacy. For this no legisljtive enactment was 
requisite. Ilis return had given to the ancient laws their 
pristine authority, and by these laws no other form of 
church government was acknowledged In virtue, 
therefore, of his supremacy, Charles directed the sur- 
viving bishops to take possession of their respective 
dioceses, nominated new prelates to the vacant sees, and 
authorised them to reclaim all ecclesiastical property 
which liad fallen into the hands of laymen. The mi- 
nisters petitioned against this measure ; and, had the 
recent settlers been true to their principles, a most for- 
midable opposition would have been raised. But mam- 
mon got the better of conscience : they dared not pro- 
voke a monarch, on whose pleasure they depended for 
the preservation of their lands ; and, in a short time, 
the episcopal hierarchy was quietly restored to the en- 
joyment of its former rights, and the exercise of itr* 
former jurisdiction +. 

To this, a work of easy accomplishment, succeeded a 
much more difficult attempt, — the settlement of landed 
property in Ireland. The military, whom it was dan- 
gerous to disoblige, and the adventurers, whose pre- 
tensions had been sanctioned by Charles I., demanded 
the royal confirmation of the titles by which they held 
their estates X ; and the demand was opposed by a mul- 
titude of petitioners claiming restitution or compensation, 
by officers who served in the royal army before 1649, and 
had not yet received the arrears of their pay, by pro- 
test ant loyalists, whose property had been confiscated 

* • Civ. ContiiL 57. + Civ. 105. 

t Charles I. had given his assent to the first act (17 Car. I.), but the 
parliament had afterwards, in 1643, passed the doubling ordinance, by 
which, whoever advanced one- fourth more on his original subscription, 
received credit for twice the amount of the whole sum actually furnished, 
The aubwriber of 1000/., by adding 250/., became creditor to the amount 
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under the commonwealth, by catholics who had never 
joined the confederate assembly at Kilkenny, or had 
faithfully observed the peace concluded with Ormond, 
or had served under the royal banners in Flanders, by 
heirs, whose estates had been forfeited on account of the 
misconduct of the last holders, though they were but 
tenants for life, by widows, who had been deprived of 
their jointures, and by creditors, who could no longer 
recover on bond or mortgage*. Humanity, gratitude, 
and justice, called on the king to listen to many of these 
claims. He sincerely deplored the miserable state of 
the Irish natives, whom the republicans had swept from 
the soil of their birth, and transplanted” on the bar- 
ren district beyond the Shannon ; and he deemed him- 
self bound in honour and conscience to protect the 
interests of the loudists, who had followed him in his 
exile abroad, or at his command had left the service of 
foreign powers to form the royal army on thecontinent*. 

From an estimate delivered to the king, it appeared, 
that there still remained at his disposal forfeited lands 
of the yearly rental of from eighty to one hundred 
thousand pounds ; a fund sufficiently ample, it was con- 
tended, to “ reprize” or compensate all the Irish, really 
deserving of the royal favour. Under this impression, 1660. 
Charles published his celebrated declaration for the set- Nov. 
tlemont of Ireland. It provided, that no person de- 
riving his title from the adventurers under the parlia- 
ment, or the soldiers under the commonwealth, should 
be disturbed in tlie possession of his lands, without re- 
ceiving an equivalent from die funds for reprisals; that 
all innocents, whether protestants or catholics, that is, 
persons who had never adhered cither to the parliament 
or the confederates, should bo restored to their rightful 

of 35001. and was entitled to lauds iu Ireland of lh.it value Where the 
original suhsciiber refused, a uy other person might advunre the fourth, 
ana rewive the whole benefit arising from the udvauce, which the first hod 
forfeited. Carte’s Ormond, ii. 234. In the settlement of Ireland all claims 
of doubling were rejected. 

• Clar. 60—66. 


t Ciar. 113. 
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estates ; anil that of those who claimed under the peace 
of 1648, suih as had accepted locations in Clare and 
Connaught should be hound by their own acts, com- 
pulsory as those acts had been, but the others should 
recover their former possessions, or receive lands of equal 
value. 

To this arrangement was appended a hst of the quali- 
fications of innocence but so constructed es to exclude 
from the benefit of that plea I he gieatest possible number 
of catholics. Not only to lu\o openly adhcied to the 
confederates, but even to have eoi responded wit n them, 
or to have ilemed advantage iiom the treaties concluded 
between them and Ormond, or to hate lived quietly at 
home, if that home was siliuiti d within the quarters of 
the confederates, ueic to betaken as conclusive evidence 
of guilt, and ail effectual bar to relief 1 . 

The subject now came before the Irish parliament. 
The commons, w ho had been leturncd by the prepon- 
derating influence of the soldieis and adventurers, voted 
that the declaration should be passed into a law ; but bv 
tlio lords it was contended that such a law would reduco 
the old families, both catholic and protestant, to a state 
of penurv, in order to establish a new and upstart interest 
1661. in Ireland. B) order of the former, a deputation of the 
June houso proceeded to Loudon to lay the draft of a bill 
1 1, before the king in council ; hut the lords appointed four 
commissioners to oppose some of its provisions ; and the 
catholics seized the opportunity to petition by agents m 
their own fa\ our. 

The contending parties were repeatedly heard by 
Charles himself ; and the Irish had reason to expect a 
favourable result, when they marred their cause by their 
Sept, imprudence t. In the ardour of declamation, they not 
only defended themselves, but assailed others. Why, 
the? asked, were they to be deprived of their estates n 

faU of wW» to* tuiWi • Beome ’ was an8Were ‘ 
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they stood there colored with the blood of one hundred 
thousand protestants massacred by them during their 
rebellion *. They, indeed, denied the charge ; they re- 
torted it in the face of their accusers ; murder was a 
crime with respect to which they were more sinned 
against than sinmmr. Their only wish was that an in- 
quiry should be instituted ; and that the real murderers, 
whate\er were their religion, should be excluded from 
the benefit of the bill ot indcmnit). But the patience of 
Cha*hs (lie had hnhcito attended the dehates with the 
most edifying axsidu.ty) was exhausted, he longed to 
withdraw himxell bora then eliminations of these violent 
disputants, and on the discmery of an obnoxious paper, 
loimeily signed b\ sir ISuholas Plunkett, one ol the 
agents, ordend tile doors ot the council to lie closed 

mi 1 1 he deputies ol the n.iti\(s. The heads ot the 
bill wire then ananged, letuined to Dublin, aud ulti- 
mately pas-ed mt ) a law hi the parliament I. 

But to txeeute this ad was found to be a ta-dv of con- 
biddable difficulty. B\ improiident grants ot lands to Ma ^* 
tlie eliuich, the dukt s ot Yoik, Ormoml, and Albemaile 
the eails of Oneiy, Monti at h, Kingston, Massarene, 
and sci oral otheis, the fund lor reprisals had been almost 
exhausted, and ict it was from that fund that compen- 
sation was to be iurnidied to the tort) -nine officers, to 
the cnsignmcn, or those who served in Flanders, and to 

* W dish (Irish t clours Folded p 3) asset ts that their opponents nuaed 
the Dumhu in tliiee liumlnd thousand. Mrs. Ma<aule\ (Hist. \i 
6J J u lls us tli it ‘ no uttitnpl was made by the papists to disprove the 
*' asstUion resiling tin massacre Most assuredly she could liner 
hast. heaid ol theses i il tiait« written at the turn , and proxikid li> this 
chugc, such vsThe lu>li ( clouts 1 aided, by P W ; A Collection of Some 
of the M issai rt s and Muuhis ( omnntied oil the Irish since 1641, or 
Walshs ltcplv to a Ptisunol QuiihU , ot to a 1‘cisonof QuiUty's Answtr, 
ot hisLetlu to the Bishop of Lunoln.p 225 — -30 , oraLittu to a Member 
of Parliament, show mg the Haulships, l ruckles, Ac , or a Urn fe fsar- 
ratneol ( ruiltics ( cm mitted ou the Indi lu Inland’s Case briefly 
Stated, p 41, an attempt U made to ptote that tht number ot poisons 
murdered bj the protestdiits c remit d tiy six times that ot those murdered 
by the catholics 

f War 106— 115 Carte, it. 245. Memoirs of Orrerj 67—70 Tin 
obnoxious paper wag the ropt oi instructions from the supreme council id 
1648 to Uieir igent, to offt l frelund to the pope, or an\ ( athoho power, that 
would undertake to detend tnem against the purltumeut. Carte, Ibid. 
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the soldiers and adventurers, who might be compelled to 
1603. yield up their plantations by the court of claims. Among 
this class, indeed, a general alarm was excited; for in 
t() the course of six mon ths, during a Inch the commissioners 
Aug. sat, several hundred decrees of innocence had been 
15. issued, and three thousand petitions still remained for 
investigation. To secure themselves, they demanded an 
explanatory act: the duke of Ormond, now lord-lieu- 
tenant, repaired to London, and ten months were spent 
m useless attempts to reconcile the jarring interests of 
the di Heron t parties. 

From the very beginning of these transactions, the 
actual occupants of the lands hud displayed a hold de- 
fiance of decency and justice in their efforts to bring the 
cause to a favourable termination. 1°. They had re- 
course to bribery. A fund of more than 20,000/. was 
subscribed, and placed in the hands of sir James Sheen, 
who hastened to London, and purchased, at different 
rates, the patronage and good offices of persons supposed 
to possess influence in the council, or over the mind of the 
lti6l.king*. 2°. To keep up the irritation of the public mmil 
Dec. against the Irish catholics, they had circulated reports 
^ of an intended rebellion, forwarded to the council in- 
formations respecting imaginary plots, and, at length, 
produced a treasonable letter supposed to be written by 
one clergyman to another, and dropped by the latter, as 
he made his escape from the officers of justice. Many 
priests were immediately apprehended; all catholic 
shopkeepers uud mechanics were banished out of the 
principal towns: and the houses of the catholic gentry 
were searched for the discovery of arms and ammunition. 
But the two clergymen, the supposed writer and receiver 
p ec of the letter, boldly came forward, and proved the forgery, 
2 .’ to the entire satisfaction of the council, and the confusion 
of those \Vho bad fabricated the pretended conspiracy t. 

The Irish house of commons, which was composed 

• On cry, Letter*, 101. Carte, ii 23i. 

f On this occasion a protestation ot allegiance, composed by Richart 
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of persons deeply interested in the result, submitted to 
the approbation of the lord lieutenant a new code of 
rules to be established in the court of claims. By him it 
was rejected, on the ground that such rules wo^ld render 
the proof of innocence almost impossible; and its authors, 
in a moment of irritation, moved and carried ahold and IMS. 
dangerous vote, pledging the house to defend the pro- Feb. 
testunts of Ireland against the unjust decisions of the 
commissioners. The consequence was soon apparent. 

The knowledge of this vote awakened from its slumbers 
the revolutionary spirit of the settlers, who had formerly 
borne commissions in the republican armic*. They had 
won their lands with the sword, why should they not 
defend them with the sword ? Associations were formed ; 
plans of attack were arranged ; and hvo plots, having 
for their object to seize the castle el* Dublin, and secure 
the person of the lord-lieutenant, were defealed by the May. 
previous disclosures of some among the conspirators. Of 25. 
these, the greater part merited pardon by the humble 
confession of their guilt ; several suffered the penalty of 
death *. 

The duration of this perplexing controversy at last 
induced the most obstinate to relax from their preten- 
sions; and the soldiers, the adventurers, and the 


Bell in 3 ", was approved at a private meeting m Dublin, and transmitted 
tu London, where it was Bigncd by the principal of the Irish catholics in 
the capital , one bishop, se\ eral clergymen, and many peers and gentlemen. 
By Charles it was graciously received ; hut certain passages in it were dis- 
approved in Rome, ami ccusm cd by the immunity of Louvuiu. This did 
nut prevent the leading catholics in Duhhu fropt subscribing their names 
to u circular letter exhoi ting tlieliiifvto sign the protestation or remon- 
strance. Oi mom J, however, ordered the letter to lie suppressed ; and when 
other instruments were offered to him, similar in their object, but less 
offensive to the court of Rome in their language, he rejected them as un- 
satisfactory. 1 n 1666 a k\ nod of the clergy subscrdied a new form, founded 
on the celebrated articles of the Uullicnn church, but this he also refused 
to accept. See Walsh, History and Vindication, 3ic. 97. 694. What was 
Ormond's real motive ? “My aim," hu says in a private letter, " was to 
" work a division among the Romish clergy, and I believe I bad eccom 
“ plished it, to the great security of the government and the nrolestauts, 
•' and aguiust the opposition of the pope, and his creatures ana uuneios.lf 
" 1 had not bean removed." Carte, u. App. 101. 

• Carle, 261. 5, 6. <0. Orrery, Letters, 134. 

VOL- XI. R 
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grantees of the crown, unanimously consented to aug- 
ment the fund for reprisals by llie surrender of one-third 
1005. of their acquisitions. The kinj by this measure was 
Aug. placed m a situation, not indeed to do justice, but to 
silence the most importunate or most deserving among 
the petitioners ; and, by an explanatory act, he gave to 
the forty-nine protestant officers the security which they 
sought, and added twenty catholics to a former list of 
thirty-four uominccs, or persons to be restored to their 
mansion-houses, and two thousand acres of land. But 
when compensation had thus been made to a few of the 
sufferers, what, it may he asked, became of the officers 
who had followed the ro>al fortune abroad, or of the 
three thousand catholics who had entered their claims 
of innocence? To all these, the promises which had 
been made Ly the act of settlement were broken; the 
unfortunate claimants were deprived of their rights, and 
debarred from all hope of future relief. A measure of 
such sweeping and appalling oppression is perhaps 
without a parallel in the history of civilized nations. Its 
injustice could not be denied; and the only apology 
offered in its behalf, was the stem necessity of quieting 
the fears and jealousies of the Cromwellian settlers, and 
of establishing on a permanent basis the protestant 
ascendency in Irclund*. 

Though, to facilitate the execution of the act, it was 
provided that any doubt on its construction should be 
interpreted in favour of the protestant party, yet so 
many difficulties occurred, that several years elapsed 
before the settlement was completely accomplished. 
Tne following is the general result. The protestant® 
were previously in possession of about one moiety of all 
the profitable lands in the island : of the second moiety, 
which hod been forfeited under the commonwealth, 
something less than two-thirds was by the act confirmed 
to the protestants ; and of the remainder, a portion 

• Ckr. 118. 134. Carte, 810 — 6. Irish St. vol. iii, 2—13?. 
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almost equal in quantity, but not in quality, to ono- 
thurl, was appiopnated to the catholic**. 

* hnmi i \ il i ibh MS p q * 1 hilniupug tu Sh, (Fu M (ii i i> 1 sq uni 
pi hhshud b) him in his mini sling Mi m< irs til tin* l nil) o 1 (ii hi , it 
a.p|w ns l lit the pioilt ilde l inns 1 >il tied in 1 1 «*1 mil t inti j tin loiniium 
hi nl h, aniountui to7,7 , W,SJi < htil in ncic*, 1 mn; mnlistuilml nb ml 
H,5U0 (Mil iu r< s hi 1 infill}' to ilu* } rob st huh, tin. i ouslunt f. >ml idictnm 
men ol the lnsli, the chute li uul tilt ciowu, lusnies sum lands luwi 
HPl/i d u sum \i cl 

In IbJ.f, tin lmtcited 1 ituls bid bee n disposid of as follows — 

Oi tr fed to tht hiighdt 

St \c ri s 

AiUeuturcrs , 78'V2b 

Solehci ... ... , 

Foit\ mill dluiih . .... I si), 4 ‘ 

Hold Ilighncb Duki ol\nrk . 16>,4jl 

Pio T is »rs . . s77.Hr l 

Duke of Ormond mil ( ul 11 itlir’s 1 iu<) 2»,.>16 
Bishops Augim uiutmiib . *11,5H> 

4 5(>o f 037 

Otantid m i / m itostd if to the Irish 


n| Ytres 

Decrees of uinoo-t ct . . . 1,17b >20 

PtiAisors . , , ... 4‘H 001 

King H li tteis ot lestituliun . ■ . 46 3 W 

Nomuu s u p sse^sti u . . (8, Cl) 

TiuDBpkintntion ...... 541, r >'10 


2 323.S0J 

1 be fort\ nine office rs uic those who ilium d inc us fi i imm nuclei 
tin kin,; before 1641) The duke ul link teemed a giant of all the lands 
held by the regicides who hurl been attuntid Piowsoiswue peisons 
in whose i i\oiu provisoes h ul hi i n in id* uithuacU Noininu s wc re the 
catholics named b\ the king tube lestored to then ininsion house# and two 
thousand at irs contiguous Trans plantation i eteis to the c atholics w lioni 
Cromwell foiced from their oh u 1 mils, and -.etlled lu Comm ght 

Thin remained 824,381 acres hIiII un ippiopn i led, which hi ie parts of 
towns, or posutust l bj English or Irish without title, or, on account ul 
some doubts, had never been set out Mem 37 — 39 
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Marriage of the duke of York with Aum* Hyde — Of (he kin# with theprin 
cess of Portugal — Sale of Dunkirk In the French — Declaration of indul- 
gence to tcndircoiibcienceb— Disapproved by both houses— tJre.it u.ival 
victory — The plague in London— Five-mile net— Obstinate actions at 
MM. 


Among tlio immediate consequences of the restoration, 
nothing appeared to the intelligent observer more *\ 
traordinnry than the utmost instantaneous revolution 
which it wrought in the moral habits of the people. 
Under the government of men making profession of 
godliness, vice had been compelled to wear the exterior 
garb of virtue; but the moment the restraint was 
removed, it stalked forth without disguise, and was 
everywhere received with welcome. The cavaliers, to 
celebrate their triumph, abandoned themselves to ebriety 
anil debauchery : and the new loyalists, that they might 
prove the sincerity of their conversion, strove to excel 
the cavaliers in licentiousness. Charles, who had not 
forgotten his former reception in Scotland, gladly availed 
himself of the opportunity to indulge his favourite pro- 
pensities; That affectation of piety and decorum which 
had marked the palace of the protector Oliver, was soon 
exchanged for a perpetual round of pleasure and revelry ; 
and the court of the English king, if inferior in splen- 
dour, did not yield in refinement and voluptuousness, to 
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that of his l r roiit*)i contemporary, Louis XIV. Anion** 
the fi'in.ilos who sought to win his attentions, (and tins, 
we are told, was the ambition of several \) the li'-st 
place, both for beauty and mlluence, must lit* allotted 
to Barbara Vilhers, dauifhter of viseount Giundison, and 
wile to a gentleman of the name of l J almei On the 
von day of the kind’s arrival in the capital, she esta- 
blished her dominion over his heart, and contrived to 
retain it for years, in defiance of the inconstancy of his 
disposition, and the intrigues of her rivals. With her 
Charles generally spent several hours of the day; and, 
even when the council had assembled to deliberate m 
his presence, the truant monarch oce isionally preferred 
to while away his time in the bewitching company and 
conversation of his mistress J. 

James and Henry, the dukes of York and Gloucester, 
religiously copied the example set by their seven ign 
mid elder brother. But before the lapse of si\ months, IfbO 
Henry was borne to the giave $ ; and soon afterwards it StM,t - 
began to be whispered at court, that James was married 
to a woman of far inferior rank, Anne, the daughter of 
the chancellor Hyde. The duke had become acquainted 
with her at the court of his sister, the princess oi 
Orange, to whom sht* was m aid of honour. Aline pos- 
sessed few pretensions to beauty; but wit and manner 
supplied the place of personal charms || : she attracted 
the notice of the young prince, and had the address to lf»>u 
draw from her lover a promise, and afterwards a private 
contract, of marriage. From the Hague, she followed 

• ltercBb} 7* 

t Roger P.ilmcr wan non of sir Tame* Palmer, chancellor of Ihp garter, bv 
Catherine, eldest daughter of sir William Herbert, afterwords earl of 
Powih. Roger Palmer was created by Charles II , carl of Cnbllemnine 
and boron Limerick. He died in 1705. 

t “ Ho delighted in a bewitching kind of pleasure culled sauntering ” 
Sheffield, ii. 7H 

( The king mourned in purple. Pup. i. 139. 

| La duchcsM* de York cut fort table ; la I*ouc1k* catraordinairemeut 
fendue, et les y< ux fort eraillcr., irmis tres courtuiae. Journal de Moncouis, 
p. 22. Lyons, I66ti. Hamilton buvb, that she had l’air giand, ia taille 
asses t>elle, et bo.iucoup d'esprit. (Mem. de Uranimout, i. 149, Edition de 
t'aiiu.) PepjrB, that she was a plain woman, like her mother, i. 18d. 
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the royal family to England ; and, in a few months her 
situation induced James to marry her clandestinely, 
1660. according to the rite ol the church of England *, and to 
Kept, reveal the important secret to the king, whose objections 
(for he heard it with pain) were soon subdued by the 
passionate importunity of his brother. To most fathers 
this alliance would have proved u subject of joy; but 
Ilyde, with expressions of anger, the extravagance of 
which might have provoked a doubt of thei r sincerity, 
affected to deplore the disgrace of the royal family, and 
advised Charles, after the precedents of former reigns, 
to send the presumptuous female to the Tower. Unable 
to persuade the king, who, perhaps, laughed at his ofli- 
ciousness in secret, he confined, in virtue of his parental 
authority, the undutiful daughter to a room in his own 
house; while, by the connivance of one of the family, 
probabl) the mother, James had free access to the cell 
of the captive, and sought by his assiduity to console 
her for the displeasure, whether it were real or pretended, 
of her father. Neither had the father much reason to 
Nov. complain. The king made him a present of 20,000/, 
3. and raised him, by the title of baron Hyde of Hindon, to 
the peerage t. 

The choice of James was severely condemned by his 
mother, by his eldest sister, and by the political enemies 
Sl *pt. of the chancellor. The princess of Orange, who had 
recently arrived in England, declared to the king, that 
she would never yield the precedence to a woman who 
hud stood as a servant behind her chair. The queen- 
mother indulged in terms of the bitterest reproach ; and 
hastened her promised visit to her children, that she 
might prevent so foul a disgrace to the royal houses of 
England and France J. Charles Berkeley, whether he 

• KennetS Up sister, from the Council book, 381. 

■f CUieudaii, 31, 

j Sh" previously intended to come, that the might meet all her children 
tngethor, and look utlci her dower. Ciar. 32—36. It would appear, that 
the lands settled on her as her dower had been in a great measure shored 
among persons who had a hand in her bnsband’s death. On inquiry, the 
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was influenced by enmity to Hyde, or by the hope of 
making his fortune, came to their aid, affirming with 
oaths, that Anne had formerly been his mistress, and 
bringing forward the earl of Arran, Jormyn, Talbot, and 
Killigrew, as witnesses of her loose and wanton beha- 
viour. Lastly, divines and lawyers were produced, grave 
and learned casuists, who maintained in presence of the 
duke, that no private contract of marriage on his part 
could be valid without the previous consent of the sove- 
reign. The resolution of James was shaken: he inter- 
rupted his visits to Woreestev-house, and assured his 
mother and sister that he had ceased to look upon Anne 
as his lawful wife. 

In a few weeks she was delivered of a son. While she 
lay in the throes of childbirth, her confessor. Dr. Morley, 
bishop elect of Worcester *, standing by the bedside, 
adjured her, in the name of the living God, to speak the 
truth before the noble ladies, who attended by order 
from the king. To his questions she replied, that the 
duke was the father of her child, that they had been 
contracted to each other before witnesses, and that she 
had always been faithful to his bed. 

For some days James had continued silent and melan- 
choly. The birth of the child, and the assertions of the 
mother, revived his affection ; on examination, Berkeley 
confessed that his charges against her were calumnies, 
and the duke, ashamed of his credulity, resolved 1o do 
her justice. He visited her at her father's house, sent 
for her accusers, and introduced them to her by the 
title of duchess of York. They knelt, she gave them 
her hand to kiss, and, acting up to the instructions of her 

present holders were found to bo Okey, Walton, Scroop, Norton, Pride, 
Whalley, Edwards, and Tichlwme, the king’s judges ; Denby, serjeant-at- 
arms to the court ; Lambert and Blackwell. Jour, of Com. 1660, June S3. 

# Morley tells us, that she wus accustomed to receive the sacrament 
every month, and then proceeds thus: “ Always the day before she re* 
*' cehed, she made a voluntary confession of what she thought she had 
" offended God in, either by omission or commission, professing her sorrow 
" for it, and promising amendment in it: and then kneeling down, she 
“ desired and received absolution in the form and words prescribed by our 
" church.” Morley apud Kennet, Register, 386. 
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IJec. husband, never afterwards bel rayed any hostility against 
them. One of her enemies, the princess of Orange, 
died; and the queen -mother, at the request of the 
French minister Mazurin, who w ished to conciliate the 
cihaneellor, desisted from her opposition. Anne was 
1 60 1 . received by her at court with a smiling countenance, 
Jan. and the appellation of daughter; and the new duchess 
supported her rank with as much ease and dignity as if 
she had never moved in an inferior situation*. 

This marriage was founded in affection: two others 
followed, the origin of which is to be sought in the policy 
of courts. The treaty w hich Mazurin concluded with 
Cromwell had taught the French monarch to value the 
aid of that power by which he had been enabled to con- 
clude with honour and profit the long and expensive war 
with Spain. Still Spam was a formidable rival: the 
existing peace w r as considered by the two cabinets as 
only a breathing time preparatory to llie renewal of 
hostilities ; and Louis, to secure the services of England 
under the restored dynasty, resolved to cultivate the 
friendship of the prince whom, to gratify Cromwell, bo 
had formerly excluded from his dominions. Tins 
became, during the whole reign of Charles, one great 
object of French policy ; and the first step taken was 
the proposal, through the queen-mother, of a marriage 
between Henrietta, the youngest sister of Charles, 
and Philip, the only brother of Louis. To Henrietta it 
Mar. opened a brilliant and seducing prospect ; by the English 
31, king it was received with joy and gratitude ; and the 
ceremony w r as performed with becoming magnificence, 
soon after the return of the princess with her mother to 
France t. 

Chailes himself, in 1659, with the hope of repairing 

* See Clarendon’s very minute and ridiculous account of the whole trans- 
action, 2B— 40. l’tpys, i 144. 50. 62. 64. 65. Mem de Gram. i. 233—241. 

f These reasons are assigned by Louis himself, as his motive for pro- 

K sing the mavriugo. (Em. i. 61. Chailes, by the marriage contract, 
und lnmself to give to hi* sister 40,000 jacobuses, by way of portion, cod 
20,000 bb a present. Dumont, vl par. li. p. 354. 
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by the assistance of France the lo*s which his interests 
had suffered from the defeat of Sir George Booth, had 
made the offer of his hand to the niece of the cardinal 
Mazarin ; but that minister, having received an un- 
favourable account of the royal party m England, mo- 
destly declined the honour, us far above the pretensions 
and the wishes of his family. In a few weeks the tide 
of popular feeling turned in favour of royalty, and Ma- 
zarin sought to renew the negooiation; but the king's 
ardour for the lady had already cooled ; to recover his 
crown, he wanted not the assistance of her uncle ; and 
he was unwilling to bind himself in the trammels of 
wedlock*. After his return, the more sober among his 
counsellors saw with pain the scandal which he gave by 
his amours; they repeatedly ami earnestly advised him 
to marry ; and at last the example of his brother induced 
him to think seriously on the subject. But against Ihe 
royal and princely families in the north of Europe he 
had, from some cause or other, contracted an invincible 
antipathy; and to marry a catholic princess from the 
south was likely to shock the religious prepossessions of 
the majority of his subjccls. From this state of inde- 
cision he was drawn by a tempting proposal, made tin oupli 
the Portuguese ambassador, at the secret instigation of 
the French court. During the war between France and 
Spain, Portugal, with the aid of the former, had pre- 
served its independence ; but, by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, Louis had bound himself to leave the house 
of Braganza and its rebellious adherents to their fate. 
It was not, however, his intention that Portugal should 
be again incorporated with Spain ; and, aware that the 
king Alplionso, a weak prince, under the guardianship 
of his mother, could oppose no effectual resistance to his 
more powerful foe, he suggested to the court of Lisbon a 
marriage between Donna Catarina, the king’s sister, and 
Charles king of England. It would induce the English 


* James, Memoirs, i. 896. 
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monarch to support the pretensions of his wife's family, 
and would open a new channel, through which France 
might forward assistance to Portugal without any mani- 
fest violation of its friendly relations with Spain *. The 
advice was adopted; and Francisco de Mello, the am- 
bassador in London, offered with the princess a dower of 
500,000/., the possession of Tangier on the coast of Africa, 
and of Bombay in the East Indies, and a free trade to 
Portugal and the Port uguese t olonics. Charles consulted 
Hyde, Ormond, Southampton, and Nicholas; their ad- 
vice concurred with the royal inclination ; and De Mello 
lf>60. was given to understand that tlie proposal would be 
JNov ’ accepted t. 

The treaty with this minister had not escaped the 
notice of Vattevillc, the Spanish ambassador, who, the 
moment he discovered its real object, represented to the 
king, that Spain would never forego her claim to the 
crown of Portugal ; that the Donna Catarina was known 
to be incapable of bearing children ; and that a marriage 
with her would infallibly lead him into a war, and deprive 
his subjects of the Spanish trade ; but that, if he chose 
to take one of the two princesses of Parma, Philip would 
give with either the dower of a daughter of Spain. 
Charles began to waver ; he listened to the suggestions 
of the earl of Bristol, the enemy of the Portuguese 
match ; and that nobleman proceeded by his order on a 


• Lc premier de eoutenir les Vmtugais que je voyois en danger de 
succombcr bientftl Bans crlu ; le second de me dunner plus de moyen de 
lcsusMslcr moi-mrmc, sijt* le jugeois necessaiie. mmobstant le trait/* dee 
Pyreuces, qu: mo le dcfeudoit. Louis, lEuvres, i. 62. It is amusing to 
observe how the royal casuist proceeds to justify this underhand dealing, 
the sending, under false names, of forces to the aid of a power, which he 
had bound himself by truuty entirely to desert. He tells us that the ex- 
perience of centuries had taught the French and Spanish courts to know 
the real import of the words employed in the treaties between them ) that 
the expressions “ perpetual peace ” and “ sincere amity,” &c. were used 
with as little* meaning as compliments in ordinary conversation *, and that 
neither party expected anything more from the other than to abstain from 
manifest and public violations ot the articles, while each remained at 
liberty to inflict on his rival, by clandestine ‘and circuitous means, every 
injury In his power. This necessarily followed from the great principle of 
self-preservation. Ibid. 63—66. 

• Clarendou, 78 — 31. 
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secret mission to the city of Parma. Thero he saw the 
two princesses on their way to church, and nothing more 
was necessary to hasten his return. One was so plain, 
the other so corpulent, that he dared not recommend 
either to the royal choice *. 

In the meantime Charles had been recalled to his first 
intention by the remonstrances of his advisers, and the 
arguments of the French king. Bastide, secretary to 
the late ambassador Bordeaux, arrived in England with 1661. 
a commission to purchase lead fur the royal buildings in Mar. 
France ; but, in a private conferenco with Hyde, ho in- 
formed that minister that his real object was to propose 
the means of establishing a private Lomraunication be- 
tween the two kings, to be conducted by tho chancellor 
on one part, and Fouquot on the other, without the 
knowledge of their colleagues in the cabinet, or of the 
ordinary ambassadors at either court. Charles eagerly 
accepted the proposal ; and the correspondence was Aug. 
maintained during five months, till the disgrace of 
Fouquet. During that time Louis continually inculcated 
the advantages of the Portuguese match, offered Charles 
a considerable sum of money to purchase votes in the 
parliament, consented to lend him 50,000/. whenever he 
might want it, and engaged to furnish two millions of 
livres, in the event of a war between England and Spain*. 

Thus was laid the foundation of that clandestine and 
confidential correspondence between Charles and Louis, 
which, in a short time, rendered the king of England the 
pensionary, and therefore, in a great measure, the de- 
pendent, of his good brother, the king of France. 

* Clarendon, 86—89. Clarendob, Pap. Supplem. ii. viii. 

t Clarendon, 90. (Euvres de Louis XIV. 1 . 67. and tho correspondence 
itself in the supplement to the third volume of the Clarendon papers, i— 
xv. Charles acquainted no one but his brother James with the secret. 

Two others weTe employed in it: Rastide, as secretary to Fouquet. and 
lord Cornbury, Clarendon's eldest son, as secretary to fits father. Hyde 
bad the prudence or the honesty to refuse an offer of 10,0001. fro® Louis, 
though both Charles and James laughed at his simplicity, but he after- 
wards accepted a present of all the books which had been printed at the 
royal press, in the Louvre. Clsr. 99 ; Pap. iii. Supplem. i. xi. xiv. 
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Mar. But Vatte\ille did not long roly on the success of 
28. Bristol’s mission. The representative of the catholic 
king undertook to dissuade Charles from marriage with 
tt catholic princess ; he proposed to him a daughter of 
the king of Denmark, or of the elector of Saxony, or of 
May the prince of Orange, and engaged that his master should 
3. give with any of them the same portion which had been 
offered with a princess of Parma. At the same time he 
sought to form a party in the parliament and the oit>. 
He opened his table to the discontented, distributed 
money to the needy, and scattered in the streets printed 
copies of his memorials against n catholic, and of Ins 
offers in favour of a protectant, match. But these efforts 
proved fruitless. The amount of the dower, the settle- 
ments in the Mediterranean and the East Indies, and the 
concession of an unrestricted trade to Portugal and its 
dependencies, presented advantages certain and present ; 
while the dangers predicted on the score of the infanta’s 
religion were at the best distant and uncertain. A full 
council of eight-and-twenty members had, without a ths 
2. sentient voice, advised the king to conclude the marriage ; 
the two houses presented to him addresses of approbation ; 
the treaty was signed ; and Montague, now earl of Sand- 
wich, received the command of a fleet, with instructions 
June. t 0 cruize in the Mediterranean, and, at the appointed 
time, to bring the Portuguese princess to England * 
Vattcvillc bore the disappointment with impatience, 
and whether he thought to mortify the French court for 
its interference, or only to gratify the pride of his coun- 
trymen, he announced his attention of reviving the 
ancient quarrel for precedency between the crowns of 
July France and Spain. On the first occasion, the entry of 
20. (Jarara, the Venetian ambassador, Charles prevailed both 
on Vattevjlle and on d’Estrades, the representative of 
Louis, to take no part in the ceremony : but the latter 

• Clarendon, 89. Papers, iii. Sup. ii. v. vi. vii. L. Jour a. xi. 211. 4 
252. KenneL Beg. 431. 
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was reproved for his condescension by his court ; each 
prepared to assert his claim on the next opportunity, the 
expected entry of Brahe, the Swedish ambassador ; and 
the king, unable to restrain those champions of vanity, 
forbade Ins subjects by proclamation to interfere in the 
contest. UEstrarles summoned every Frenchman in 
London, on his allegiance, to support the honour of his 
sovereign; lie sent for reinforcements to Boulogne of 
which he was governor, and introduced into his house in 
disguise several of the otticers and troopers belonging to 
that garrison. Vatteville, who could not muster so for- 
midable a force ‘K sought to compensate by art for in- 
feriority of number, ordering the traces of Iris carriage to 
be made of chains of iron covered with leather, and 
allotting to each of his followers his particular station 
and emplojinent. The Tower wharf was selected for 
the field of battle ; at noon arrived the carriage of the 30, 
Spanish ambassador with about fort} servants in liveries ; 
and about two, that of the French ambassador, attended 
by one hundred persons on foot, and about forty on 
horseback, armed with pistols, or musquetoons and 
carbines. At three BruM landed at the stairs ; and 
the moment lie departed in one of the royal carriages, 
tho&e of the two ambassadors started for the place of 
honour. The opposite parlies charged each other ; the 
shouts of the crowd animated the combatants ; blood 
began to How, and more than filly persons were killed 
or wounded in this extraordinary fray. The victory re- 
mained with the Spaniards. The French coachman fell 
from his scat ; the horses w'ere disabled, and the traces 
cut. Vatteville's carriage instantly took the place of 
honour; its attendants, though repeatedly charged, gal- 
lautly repulsed the assailants ; and the conquerors, as 
they passed through the streets, were loudly cheered by 

* DT.iiti. nit's assured hjs mustei that tin* Spaniards were iiided 1>> several 
thousand I. irishmen. Ho can only mean that they encouraged the 
SpamaitU by their shouts. 
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the populace and the soldiery*. Louis received the 
news with feelings of grief and indignation, not that he 
lamented the fate of those whose lives had been so 
wantonly sacrificed, hut that he deemed his reputation 
lowered in the opinion of other powers, because the re- 
presentative of a rival crown had gained the superiority 
in a senseless and disgraceful quarrel. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he sent Fuensaldagna, the Spanish 
minister, out of his dominions, demanded ample repara- 
tion from the court of Madrid, and refused to listen to 
any accommodation, till Philip had expressed his sorrow 
at so untoward an occurrence, recalled his pugnacious 
representative from London, and promised that his am- 
bassadors should always absent themselves from cere- 
monies, in which there might he danger of their coming 
into compeiition with those of the French crown *. 

In the meanwhile, the earl of Sandwich with the 
English fleet, having swept the Mediterranean of the 
gY Turkish corsairs, and made* a hold, hut fruitless attemnt 
1 662. 011 the shipping behind the mole at Algiers, received Irorn 
Jan. the Portuguese possession of Tangier, part of the mar- 
30. riage portion of the infanta. The return of spring sum- 
moned him to Lisbon, and Donna Catarina, bidding 
April adieu to her relatives and native land, embarked on 
13. board his ship, the destined bride of the English 
monarch $. 

• “ It is strange to see how all the city did lejoiee. And, indeed, we do 
'* nil naturally love the Spanish, and hate the French." lVpyti, i. 223. 1 
hnvo taken the particulars of this fray tiom Evelyn’s offioml account, ii. 
458. I’epvs, l. 2—214. Clarendon Papers, iii. Snppi. xvii, RuggeV 
MS. 297. aud Louis XIV, i 118. 

t (Euvres dc I-oue*, i. 125. l-'U. Dumont, vi. part, ii p. 403, 4. Para so 
abstenijan y no coucurrau eon les embaxudores y ministros de V.Mujestad 
en todas las funciones y cpremonias pttblicas. Dumont, ibid, This vo- 
luntary absence was explained by Louis to be an acknow lodgment of ,iia 
superior rank ; and it is amusing to observe how vain he was of it. Je no 
scuis, si dttpuis le commencement de hi monnrehie ii seat rien passe de plus 

S lorieux pour e'de .... cost une ospec d’hommugp, qni ne iuisso plus 
oubter ii nos ennemis ineine, que not re couronne ne soit la premiere do 
tonte la chretieute. . . C’etoit un malhcur quo ce tumulte de Ijondres; ce 
•emit maintenant un malhcur uti’il ne fut pus arrive. i. 132. 136. 

% Rennet s Register, 512—61/. 652. Clarendon, 165. 
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To Mrs. Palmer the approaching marriage was u 
subject of anxiety and distrust. Charles, that he might 
pacify the temper of his imperious mistress, redoubled 
his attentions. He generally dined and supped at her 
house ; he made to her the most costly presents ; he 
created her husband, again*! his will, carl of Casllemaine 
in Ireland, with remainder to the issue male of the body of 
his wife, the lady Barbara : and solemnly promised, that, 
instead of banishing her from court, he would appoint 
her lady of the bedchamber to the new queen *. 

At length, after a long and stormy \oyagc, the fleet 
with the Portuguese princess reached S pithead : but 
Charles was detained in London at the time, by the real 
or pretended necessity of bringing the business of the 
session to a clo^c. In the interval Catherine was solicited 
to waive her claim of having the marriage celebrated 
after the catholic rite: hut she held the king to his en- 
gagement ; and on his arrival at Portsmouth they were 
married in a private room by her almoner, Stuart 
d’ Aubigny, in the presence of Philip, afterwards car- 
dinal, Howard, and of five other witnesses pledged to 
profound secrecy t. Thence the king led her to the hall, 
across which a rail had been erected to divide the royal 
party from the company ; and, the bishop of London 
having pronounced them married in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the ribbons, which 
the bride wore in profusion, were cut from her dress, and 
distributed in small portions among the spectators J. In 
point of personal charms and fashionable acquirements 
the new queen could not enter into competition with her 
dazzling and formidable rival : yet she was not without 
claims to beauty ; her good nature and good sense gave 
a charm to her conversation, and the more she was 
known, the more she displayed the amiable qualities of 

•Pepys, i. 235. 945.264.647. 

t From the MS. Rcl.'iione dpi Abb ate Agrelti, and the faculty for the 
performance of the marriage granted to Aubigny by Ellice, dean of the 
catholic clergy, dated An. IS. 

$ Ludy Faushawe's Memoirs, 144. 
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her heart. The king was gratified beyond his expect- 
ations ; lie thought himself fortunate in the acquisition 
of such a wife; and so little did he know of his own 
heart, that he boasted to his friends of the pattern ot 
conjugal fidelity which ho should thenceforth set to his 
court *. The royal pair came by easy journeys to Hamp 
ton court, and lived for a few days in the most edifying 
harmony. But it was not the intention of Charles to 
estrange himself from the company of Castlemaine, nor 
did she allow him to forget the imprudent promise which 
had been wrung from him by her tears. In fact, he 
began to look upon her as having now additional claims 
on him for protection: for since the queen’s arrival she 
had borne him a son, and her husband had withdrawn to 
the continent, with the view of separating himself from 
her for ever. One day, therefore, taking “ the lady ” 
(such was her usual designation) by the hand, he pre- 
sented her to the queen in the midst of a brilliant court. 
Catherine was able to subdue her feelings for the moment. 
She gave to her rival a most gracious reception : but 
in a few minutes her e> es were suffused with tears; the 
blood gushed from her nose ; and she was conveyed 
in a fit to her apartment f . By the king, this incident 
was considered a most heinous offence. He declared 
lhat he would never submit to the whims of bis wife : he 
had been the cause of Castlemaine’s disgrace; he was 
bound in honour to make her reparation, His dissolute 
companions applauded his firmness ; while Ormond and 

# If Ilium* talk of ** flip homely peisou ” of Catherine, others who knew 
her better, describe her differently, ('luiendon, Coutiu. 167. Clar. Pap. 
iii. Supple in. x\. Pepy a, 11 . 268 271,2 Charles himself, in a letter to 
the chnueellor, speaks of her thus : “ Her face is not so exact as to be 
" called u beauty, though her eyob are excellent good, and not unything 
“ on her fare that in the least dcgiee can shoque one. On the contrary, 

alielina as much agrernblenuss in her looks altogether ns evci I saw; 
“ and, if I iKive any skill in physiognomy, which 1 think I ha\ e, she must 
* ( be as good a woman as ever w as born. Her conveisnlion, us much aa I 
•• can peiocixe, is very good ; lor she lias wit enough, and a most agreeable 
"voice. You would much wonder to see how well we aie acquainted 
44 already. In a woid, I think my self very happy." Macplierson, Papers, 
i. 22, note. 


+ Clarendon, 168. 
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Clarendon ventured 1o remonstrate against the indecency 
and cruelty of' the appointment. To their surprise, he 
replied, that whosoever should oppose his design would 
become the object of his everlasting displeasure, and that 
they, if they wished to please him, should employ their 
influence to overcome the obstinacy of the queen* , 
Clarendon had the meanness to undertake an ofjiee which 
he abhorred ; hut Catherine refused to listen to his 
advice; and Charles in revenge subjected her to the 
most painful mortifications. The Portuguese ambas- 
sador was insulted on lier account; her countrywomen 
weie sent hack to Portugal; Castlcmainc was daily in- 
troduced into her apartment, when* the mistress received 
the attentions of the king and the courtiers, while the 
queen sate alone, silent and unnoticed. For several weeks 
she maintained the unequal eonlest : at Iasi her reso- 
lution failed; she consented to accept the services of her 
rival, and even treated her with kindness in private as 
well as public. Hut it was now too late: Charles ap- 
plauded himself for his victor} o\er what he called her 
wa) ward and wilful temper; and those who had before 
admired her constancy, pronounced hei a weak and 
mutable woman t. The empire ol Casllemaine w r as es- 
tablished. She waited, indeed, (for such was the will of 
the king,) on Catherine: to the scandal of all good pro- 
testants, she even attended her to mass: hut, on other 
occasions, the mistress proved the centre of attraction ; 
the king was always to be found at her suppers and en- 
tertainments ; officers w ere placed and displaced at her 
suggestion ; and she at last obtained the higher rank of 
duchess of Cleveland for herself, with remainder to 
Charles and George Fitzroy, her children by the king. 
Catherine, on the contrary’, abstained from all political 
intrigue ; and, notwithstanding the prejudice against her 
religion, by her continual study to please her husband, 
the meekness with which she bore her wrongs, and the 

• See tin* letter of Charles, note (D). t Clar. 169 — ISO. 

VOL. XI. S 
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dignity and grace with which she performed the duties 
of her station, grew daily in the esteem of the public. 
Charles himself condemned, though he did not reform. 
Ins conduct: and subsequently, on occasion of her sick- 
ness, displayed all the anxiety and grief of the most 
affectionate husband. The physicians had despaired of 
her life : and when she prayed him to allow her body to 
he interred with the remains of her fathers, and to pro- 
tect her native country iiom the tyranny of Spain, he 
fell on Ins knees, and bathed her hands with liis tears. 
Yet from this affecting scene he repaired immediately 
to the house of Casllemamc, and sought amusement iu 
the company of a new mistress, La Belle Stewart, the 
daughter of Walter, son of lord Blantyre *. Catherine, 
however, recovered, and the king pursued his wonted 
course of dissipation and gallantry. 

With the infanta, Charles had received in money and 
merchandize a portion of 350,000/. This sum afforded 
a temporary relief to the needy monarch ; but the ex- 
penses of the armament under lord Incbiqum for the 
protection of Portugal, and of the expedition destined 
to take possession of Bombay, soon involved him in fresh 
pecuniary embarrassments. The chancellor, to whose 
negligence he imputed tlie insufficient provision made 
for him by the convention parliament, saw that, to prop 
up his declining credit, it was necessary to discover some 
new resource; and he probably suggested, undoubtedly 
May advised, the sale of Dunkirk to the F rench king. Though 
19. a few weeks onlv had elapsed since lie had described 
in strong colours the advantages which the nation de- 
rived from the possession of that seaport, Charles, as- 
sented to the proposal ; Bellings was secretly despatched 
June t0 P ari * » anf l d’Estrades, who had been appointed am* 
29. bassadonto Holland, came to England, at the invita- 

• Lettres du comte de Cummings, Pepyi, v. App. 455, 456. He wag 
Buie to find Sicwart at (’.istlemaino’s. for “ il menagn la dame, ou il soupe 
“ tou« l'*8 sous d«* nt* mettri* >;i rrvai s It* pied die/, idle, si la demoiselle uiy 
" etoit.’’ 455. See also the Diary or Pep\g himself, ii 41. 60. 61. 103. 5, 
6. 116. 143. 355. 
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tion of the king, but under pretence of private business, 
in bis way to the Hague. Clarendon’s first attempt 
was to shift the responsibility of the measure from him- 
self to the council ; and with that view Charles mentioned 
it at his house before the duke, the treasurer, the lord- 
general, and the earl of Sandwich, who, though they 
acknowledged that the charge of the place, amounting to 
the uuriimi sum of 130,000/., exceeded its real value, 
were still unwilling to part with it, unless at a price 
which might justify the sale in the eyes of the public. 

The negociation now began. Clarendon asked twelve, Aug. 
d’Estrarles offered two millions of livres ; but the first 7. 
descended by degrees to seven, the other rose to four, 
and the bargain was at last concluded for five millions. 
Here, however, a new difficulty arose. Charles re- Sept, 
quired to be paid m ready money ; Louis would only 11 * 
advance two millions at once, and pay the lemaining 
three by instalment, in the course of two years. Both 
were inflexible ; and d’Estrades had sent his servants 
on board a vessel preparatory to his departure, when an 
expedient was proposed and accepted, that Louis should 
give bills for the remainder, payable at different dates, 
which Charles might sell at the highest price that he 
could procure. The treaty was now signed; and the Oct. 
conditions on both sides were faithfully executed *. But 
the French king proved too adroit for his English bro- 
ther. A banker from Paris arrived in London, and, 
after a short negociation, discounted the bills at some- 
thing more than sixteen per cent. But the man was in 
reality a secret agent of the French cabinet ; the money 
which be paid w 7 as supplied by the French treasury ; 
and Louis, by this artifice, was enabled to buy up bis 

* Clarendon, in the continuation of his own life, has given a detailed 
account of tins transaction, written evidently for the purpose of exculpat- 
ing himself: but his narrnlite is perpetually belied by the original do- 
cuments in the " Lettres d’Estrades, 279. 282, 283. 421, See., in the sup- 
plement to the third % ohmic of the *• Clarendon Papers, xxi. — xxv., in 
“ Combes Sale of Dunkirk, London, 1728, and Pepys, ii. 369.” 
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own securities at a profit of five hundred thousand 
livres *. 

Though Charles and his minister congratulated 
themselves on their success, they afterwards looked 
back on it with feelings of mrret. The sale of Dunkirk 
had no small influence on the subsequent fortune of 
each. The possession of it hud Mattered the national 
pride: it was a compensation for the loss of Calais ; it 
might equally open a way mto the territory of England's 
most ancient and natural enemy. But Charles had sold 
it, not, it was said, to defray the expenses of the state, 
but to satisfy the rapacity of his mistresses, and to in- 
dulge in his wonted extravagance ; and Clarendon had 
advised the sale, not through any. wish to gratify his 
sovereign, but in consequence of an enormous bribe 
from the king of France. This charge was undoubtedly 
false ; but the magnificent pile, which he built for the 
residence of his family, was taken as a proof of his guilt, 
and the name of Dunkirk-house, which it soon obtained, 
served to confirm and perpetuate the belief of the 
people +• The public discontent began to be openly ex- 
pressed ; Charles saw a formidable party growing up 
against him ; and Clarendon, after a protracted struggle, 
submitted to his fate, and lied to the continent %. 

We may now proceed to an important and perplexing 
question, on which it was impossible for the king to de- 
cide, without giving offence to a considerable portion of 
Ins subjects — the indulgence to tender consciences. 


• Je gngnai «ur ce marchf cinq com mille lures, sans quo les Angina 
s'eu amieifusscnt ... Le banquivr etoit un liommo interpose pm imri, qui 
taisnnt ie puietneut do mos piopioa ileuioi do profltoit point do la l em iso. 
— (Kuvreb do Louis XIV 7 . i. 176 Hackwell was soul to Paris to icreive the 
sura of 2,50*1.000 livres which loaves n piotit to Louis of 500,000, ns he 
■tales himself Hut, if we ni.iy belies c the warrant to Ibickwoll (Lister, 
Hi. 511), besides that sum to be paid in Paris by Ilenniu, the pretended 
banker, the sum of 254.000 livres nad already been •* secured” in Eng* 
land, which would leduee the d'souunt to eight per cent. 

4 Pepys, ii. 250. 

t Belhngs, who, throughout the negotiation, was interpreter between 
Clarendon and d’Estrades, waa, on us conclusion, sent to Home to solioit 
the purple for Aabigny. D'Estrades, 359. 
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which he had promised in the declaration from Breda. 

Two years had been suffered to elapse, and yet he had 
done nothing to fulfil, but much that seemed to uolate, 
lus word. The advocates of intolerance maintained that 
he was no longer bound by the declaration. To whom, 
they asked, had it been made ? To the parliament then 
sitting? But that parliament had released him from all 
responsibility, by neglecting to remind him of the subject. 

To the people at large ? But the people had transferred 
their rights to their representatives in the succeeding 
parliament, and those representatives had set the ques- 
tion at rest by enactments incompatible with such indul- 
gence*. This sophistry, however, did not satisfy the 
royal mind. Charles thought himself bound in honour 
to redeem his pledge ; and, anxious as he was to replace 
the church on its former foundation, he still deprecated 
every measure which savoured of hardship or persecu- 
tion against those who dissented from it. At the re- 
quest of the presbyterians, whose deputies were intro- 
duced to him by the lord-geueral, lie promised to suspend 
the execution of the act of uniformity for three months, 
provided they would consent to read the book of com- 
mon prayer during that period. Clarendon, though he 
disapproved of the promise, thought that since it had 
been made, it ought also to be observed ; but the bishops 
and their friends pronounced it dangerous, the judges 
illegal ; and all agreed that, in defiance of the royal 
prohibition, the patrons of benefices held by non-con- 
foTtaists would present on the appointed day, and that 
their presentations would be allowed by the courts of 
law. With feelings of shame the king recalled his 
word : the act came into force on the 24th of August, Aug. 
and two thousand ministers (the number is perhaps ex- 24. 
aggerated) resigned, or were deprived. The whole 
kingdom resounded with apologies on the one side, and 
complaints on the other. It was said that those who 


• Rennet’s Beg. 650. Address of Commons, Journals, Feb. 87, 1663. 
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would not comply with the regulations* ought not to 
partake of the good thing'* of the church ; that the non- 
conformists were previously intruders; and that they 
suffered no more than they originally inflicted. It was 
replied, that the established clergy were ejected duriug 
the rage of ciwl war, the ministers in a season of do- 
mestic tranquillity ; the former incumbents, by their 
hostility, provoked the resentment of the ruling power; 
the present by their services in the Restoration deserved 
its gratitude : the crime of the first was their political con- 
duct ; of the latter, adhesion to the dictates of conscience : 
then a pittance, at least one-fifth of the income, was 
reserved for the family of the sufferer; now he was 
turned adrift, with no other resource but the casual be- 
nevolence of the pious and the humane *. 

The king, though he had been compelled to yield, yet 
held himself bound by his promise ; and this feeling was 
kept alive by repeated petitions from the presbytorians 
the independents, and the Roman Catholics, who *ili 
claimed the benefit of the declaration from Breda t. The 
question was again referred to the council ; the leading 
members argued against indulgence ; Robartes, lord- 
privy seal, and Bennet, the new secretary of state, in its 
favour. The sovereign, they contended, possessed, in 
virtue of his supremacy, the right of suspending penal 
Laws in matters of religion; James and Charles had 
raised a yearly revenue by the sale of protections ; and 
the king might lawfully exercise a power which had 
never been disputed in his father or grandfather. The 
Dec. suggestion was approved ; and notice of the royal inten- 
6. tkm was given in the declaration which lie published for 
the purpose of refuting “ the four scandals cast oil the 
“ government” 1°. The republicans feared, and the 

• Clarendon, 156—160. Kennet, 747- 

t Unth itide]>endcnts and presbyteriant were true to their principles. 
The independent! sought to obtain indulgence for all, catholics as well as 
others : the presbytenans could not in conscience concur in favour of the 
catholics, though they would not oppose them. The king might do os he 
pleased, but they would not advise him, or encouiage him to do it. Bax 
ter’s Life, part ii. p. 429. 
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discontented maintained, llmt the act of indemnity had 
been passed merely as a temporary measure, and that it 
was still intended to sacrifice to the revenue and rapa- 
city of the royalists, the lives and fortunes of those who 
had served the protector or tlie commonwealth. To 
this 4 ‘ scandal" the king replied hy promising that, as 
he had freely confirmed, so he would most religiously 
observe, every provision in the act. 2°. The successive 
revolutions of the last twenty years had taught men to 
doubt the stability even of the present government. It 
was the conviction of the rojal brothers that if, at the 
commencement of the civil war, their father had pos- 
sessed a small regular force, lie might at once have put 
down his opponents; and under this notion, when the 
army was disbanded, they retained m pa) two or three 
regiments, v\ itli t liree t loops of horse-guards. The vt hole 
establishment did not amount to five thousand men * ** . 
Yet this force, small as it was, excited alarm. It might 
be augmented, and employed not to suppress insurrec- 
tion, but to subvert the national liberties. Most of the 
nations on the continent had been originally free ; it 
was by the institution of standing armies that they had 
been enslaved by despotic monarchs. Here Charles de 
fended his conduct oil the ground of necessity. While so 
many factious spirits were employed in agitating the pub- 
lic mind, neither the person of the sovereign nor the free- 
dom of the parliament could be secuve without an 
armed force. Of this proof had been furnished by the 
insurrection under Vcnncr. But let the laws resume 
their former empire, let the discontented abandon their 
rebellious designs, and he would reduce that force to the 

• ^ 1663. " I saw his majesty’s guards, being of hono and foot 

** 4000, led by tl»e general the duke of Albemarle, in extraordinniy equi- 
“ page and gallantry, consisting of gentlemen of quality and veteran 
“ soldiers, excellently clad, mounted, and ordered, drawn np in battalia 
“ before their majesties in Hide park, where the old earle of Cleveland 
“ trail’d a pike, and led the right-nond file in a foote company commanded 
•' by the lord Wentworth his son, a worthy spectnclo and example, being 
“ both of them old and valiant soldiers." Evelyn, iL SOS. bee also the 
Travels of Cosmo, iil. 306. 
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smallest number consistent with the dignity of the 
crown ; for ho would not)ield to the most liberal among 
Ins subjects in his detestation of mihtarv and arbitrary 
rule. 3 U . B) mam it w.issaid that the act of uniformity 
proved him to be a faithless unprincipled persecutor. 
He denied the ihaige He had, m the tirst plaee, as in 
dutj bound, provided b> the dvt ol uniformity for the 
settlement of the ehuieh it was his intention, m the 
next plaee, to fulfil his promise ol secui m g ease to those 
who, through tile simple*, of a misguided conscience, 
refused to conform For tins purpose, lie would make 
it his specal can* to solicit from paihamcnt an act ena- 
bling him to ‘‘exercise with more uimersal satisfaction 
“that power of dispensing, which he conceived to be 
“inherent m the ciovvn.” Nor did he doubt of the 
concurrence of the two houses. It was a measure to 
which he was pledged by his declaration from Breda, 
and without which it was unreasonable to expect m? 
restoration of public ti a nq utility. 4°. But the most | oi- 
nicious scandal remained, that the king was a favourer 
of popery. This was tin* artifice by which so many well- 
meaning protestants had been seduced to bear arms 
against his father, and Ins enemies had recourse to it at 
the present tune with intentions equally disloyal. Of 
his firm adhesion to the true protestant religion he had 
given convincing proofs under the most trwng circum- 
stances. Yet he could not hut know that the greater 
part of the English catholics had adhered, at the risk of 
their lives and fortunes, to the cause of the crown, 
and consequently of the cliuich, against those who, 
under the name of protestants, emplojed fire and sworn 
for the subversion of both ; and therefore he openly 
avowed that he did not mean to exclude catholics from 
some share of that indulgence which he had promised 
to tender consciences. It would be unjust to refuse to 
those who had deserved well, the boon which was granted 
to those who had not ; and the laws against catholics 
were so rigorous, so sanguinary, that to execute them 
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would be to do violence to his nature. Let them not, 
however, presume so much on his goodness as to look 
for toleration, or to scandalise protestauts by the open 
practice of their worship; otherwise they would find 
that he knew ns well how to be severe when wisdom 
required it, as indulgent when charity and a sense of 
merit claim indulgence from him* * . 

But these were doctrines ill adapted to the intolerant 
notions pf that ago. The declaration, instead of making 
proselytes, \ras received by the majority of the people 
with distrust of the motives, and a resolution of with- 
standing the wishes, of the king. The) could not com- 
prehend how an attachment to the interests of protes- 
tantism could exist with a willingness to grant any 
portion of indulgence to catholics ; they recalled to mind 
the former reports of the king’s apostacy, which had 
been circulated by the policy of his enemies during the 
commonwealth : and they openly asserted that he cared 
little for the sufferings of the dissenters, but merely 
sought, under the pretence of relieving them, to extend 
the same benefit to the papists. Charles, at the open- 1663. 
ing of the next session, condescended to vindicate him- Feb 
self from these aspersions, and, in proof of his own ortho- ***' 
doxy, demanded the enactment of new laws to check 
the progress of popery. But, with respect to the dis- 
senters, he represented it desirable that the crown were 
vested with the power of extending indulgence to the 
peaceable among them, in circumstances when they 
might otherwise be tempted to expatriate themselves, or 
to conspire against the state. In accordance with the 
sentiments of the sovereign, the lord privy seal, aided 23. 
by lord Ashley, brought into the upper house a bill en- 
abling the king to dispense at his discretion with the 
laws and statutes, requiring oaths, or subscriptions, or 

• S m the Declaration in Rennet, Register 818—91. It has been said 

that the real object of the declaration was the introduction of popery ; but 
I am both ignorant why any such intention should be attributed to the 
king, and unable to discover how the declaration oould have produced 

such effect 
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obedience to the doctrine and discipline of the established 
cliurcb*. Both houses were immediately in a flame. 
Feb, The lower, though the bill was not before it, presented 
27 to the king an address, in which, having thanked him 
for ihe other parts of the declaration, they contended 
that the indulgence which was sought would amount to 
the legal establishment of schism, would expose his ma- 
jesty to the ceaseless importunities of the dissenters, 
would lead to the multiplication of sects and sectaries; 
and, ending in universal toleration, would produce 
disturbance instcud of tranquillity, because men of 
every religious persuasion form a distinct pany, pur- 
suing their peculiar interests, and acting in accord- 
Mar. ance with their peculiar prepossessions. In the higher 
house, the lord-treasurer placed himself at the head 
of the opposition : during the first day’s debate, he 
12, was zealously supported by tlie bi&liops ; on the second 
day the chancellor, though confined by a severe fit of 
the gout, left his room to lend his powerful aid to ihe 
cause of the church, and, in the vehemence of his zeal, 
indulged in a severity of language highly offensive to 
the sovereign. Their efforts succeeded ; the house passed 
to a different subject ; and the bill was suffered to re- 
main unnoticed on the tablet. Though Charles ap- 
peared to bear with composure the loss of this his 
favourite measure, ho felt the disappointment keenly, 
and expressed his opinion to Clarendon with a warmth 
which surprised and terrified the minister. From that 

# Provided always, that uo such indulgence shall be construed to extend 
to tolerating the use and exercise of the popish religion in this kingdom. 
See copy of Act in State Trials, xii. 3?9. 

^ C. Journals, Feb 27, 28, L Journals, xl. 478 82. 6. 91. Bennet had 
read the deciaratiou to Clarendon, who was confined to his chamber with 
the gout. 4 - lie objected to Borne passages. Corrections were therefore 
made, and tlie declaration a as rend to Imn a second time. Did lie th an 
approve? According to Jlennet in a letter to Oimond, Jan. 13, " He had 
" it distinctly read twice to him, peiiode by periode, and not only approved 
rt it, hut applauded the contents of it, and assured nu*e it was entirely 
*" according to his minde.” — Lister’s Clurend. iii. 232. Clarendon himself 
writes to Ormond, f Jan, 31) that he made many objections. At the 
second reading, *' 1 told him, by the time he had writ as many declarn- 
“ tions as I had done, hee w ould find they are a very ticklish com* 
" modity, and that the first care is to twe tliat they do no hurt.”— Ibid, 233. 
This remark does not shew that lie disapproved of the alterations. 
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day it became manifest that neither Clarendon nor 
Southampton possessed his former credit with the sove- 
reign. As to the bishops, Charles hesitated not to charge 
them with ingratitude and bigotry. It was, he said, to 
his promise from Breda that they owed their restoration 
to power, and now they employed that power to prevent 
him from fulfilling his promise. It was the intolerance 
of the prelates under his father which led to the de- 
struction of prelacy, and now, as soon as they were 
replaced in their former situation, they reverted to 
the practice of intolerance. His carriage altered with 
his sentiments. Hitherto he had been accustomed to 
receive and treat them wilh the most marked respect. 
Henceforth he was careful to show by his manner that 
he held them in no esteem ; and the courtiers, aware of 
the change in the royal mind, turned their persons and 
their sermons into subjects of sarcasm and ridicule*. 

The king was, however, doomed to drink more deeply 
ofthecupof mortification. He had asked permission 
to shelter the catholics, w ho had served the royal cause, 
from the extreme severity of the penal statutes, and in Mar. 
return both houses presented to him an address for a 
proclamation ordering all catholic priests to quit the 
kingdom, under the penalty of death. After a faint April 
struggle he acquiesced. The champions of orthodoxy si- 
followed up their success ; and, affecting to comply with 
the royal recommendation, introduced a bill to check the 
growth of popery, but coupled with it another to arrest 
the-diffusion of non-conformity. Both passed with r&- 2 7. 
pidity through the house of commons ; but in the house 
of lords their progress was continually impeded by the 
objections of the presbyterian and catholic peers ; and 
their patrons, before the prorogation, substituted in their 
place an address to the king, to put in execution all the JjJf 
penal laws against catholics, dissenters and sectaries of 2 * 
every description*. 

• Clarendon. 845-9. Life of James. I. 423. Pepye, IL 27. SB. 57. 

t L. Jonrn. xi. 558. 578. C. Journ. Ap. 87 ; May 30. 
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Juno During this session, whilst the commons were en- 
gaged witli the consideration of the revenue, Charles, 
through secretary Coventry, informed them that one of 
the members, sir Richard Temple, had offered in his 
own name and the name of Ins friends, “ to undertake 
“ liis majesty’s business, ’’ and to settle the revenue 1o his 
liking, if the king would honour them with his confi- 
dence; and afterwards, m answer to an address from 
the house, he signified that the message to him from 
Temple had been delivered l>y the earl of Bristol. That 
27. nobleman immediately requested to be heard in his own 
justification ; ‘and, being admitted within the bar, said, 
July that it was neither his intention to accuse sir Richard 
1. Temple, for he was certainly innocent ; nor to contra- 
dict liis sovereign, for his majesty’s testimony was be- 
yond exception : hut he might be allowed to say that liis 
language to tbeking must have been very different from 
his thoughts. What he had meant to suggest to mm 
was, that the concession of benefits to the people snould 
precede the demand of money by the sovereign ; and that, 
if this had been dune, there was not a member in so loyal 
a house of commons, not even sir Richard Temple, who 
would not cheerfully have come forward to relieve the 
pecuniary wants of the sovereign. This ingenious ex- 
planation was favourably received, and a resolution voted, 
that the earl had not failed in his duty to the king, nor 
in respect to that house, nor in justice to sir Richard 
Temple. 

Thus far Bristol had triumphed ; and Charles felt his 
defeat roost poignantly. In the interview between them, 
in the presence of lord Arlington, the king expressed 
his resentment in terms of vituperation, and the earl, 
forgetting the respect due to the monarch, openly re- 
proached him witli his amours, his indolence, and his 
extravagance; charged him with sacrificing his best 
friends to the malice of the chancellor, and declared that 
unless justice were done to him within twenty-four hours, 
he would do that which should astonish both the king and 
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his minister. It was with difficulty that Bristol escaped 
from the personal resentment of Charles. The next day 
he proceeded to execute his threat ; and rising in the 
house of lords, impeached Clarendon of high treason, and July 
of divers heinous misdemeanors. But this pompous de* ^ 
nouneeinent, when he descended into particulars, dwin- 
dled into the ridiculous charge that the chancellor had 
laboured, both by his public conduct and private discourse, 
to create a belief' that the king was in heart a papist, and 
lhat on himself, his vigilance, and authority, depended 
tin* preservation of the protectant establishment. The 
judge-i being consulted, replied that none of the charges, ] j 
if they could be proved, would amount to the guilt of 
high treason. The lords adopted the opinion of the 
judges: and the king issuing a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the accuser, put an end to the impeachment. Aug 
Bristol absconded : and did not appear at court till the ( J- 
fall of his a/hersary*. 

In the summer, the cause of intolerance acquired ad- 
ditional strength from a partial rising of enthusiasts in 
the northern counties. The government hud been ap- 
prised of their intentions; the duke of Buckingham, 
in quality of the king’s lieutenant, proceeded with a de- 
tachment of guards to York, and summoned the militia; 
and about fifty persons were arrested in Yorkshire and Oct. 
Westmoreland, of whom several paid the forfeit of their 
folly with their lives. From their situation in life it was 
plain that they acted under the secret guidance of others. 
Soflto professed the doctrines of the fifth-monarchy men ; 
others justified themselves on the plea that the parlia- 
ment had sitten more than three years, and that by the 
triennial act, passed in the 16th of Charles I., in default 
of writs issued by the king, the freeholders were per- 1661. 
mitted to assemble of themselves for the choice of new Mar * 
members. When Charles opened the next session, he 

• Soi* Clarendon, 208. Pepvs, ii 70. 90. V5. Ufa of James i, 497. 

Pari Hist, h . 269 283. Lord*' journals, xi. 56. 59, 69. Slate Triale, 319. 

8 C. Journals, 1663, June 13. 20. 26. July 1. 
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embraced the opportunity to suggest tbe repeal of an 
act which thus furnished a plea for seditious meetings, 
while the patrons of intolerance drew from the insur- 
rection a new argument in la\our of additional severities 
April for the suppression of religious dissent. A compromise 
seems to have taken place. It was, indeed, enacted that 
parliament should ncv'T be discontinued for more than 
three years: hut, to satisfy the king, all the compulsory 
clauses of the triennial act, which directed the keeper of 
the great seal to issue writs, and the sheritls to hold 
elections, in defiance of the royal pleasure, were repealed ; 
and, on the other hand, Charles reluctantly gave his 
consent to the conventicle act, which, it was hoped, would 
May extinguish every form of heterodox worship. All meet- 
17. ings of more than fi\c individuals, besides those of the 
family, for any religious purpose not according to the 
Book of Common Prayer, were declared seditious and 
unlawful conventicles : and it was enacted that the 
punishment of attendance at such meeting by any person 
above sixteen years of age should be, for the first offence, 
a fine of five pounds, or imprisonment during three 
months; for the second, a fine of ten pounds, or impri- 
sonment during six months ; for the third, a fine of one 
hundred pounds, or transportation for seven years ; and 
that if the conscience of the offender led him to trans- 
gress the law more than thrice, the fine at each repetition 
of the offence should be augmented by the additional sum 
of one hundred pounds*. This act, so intolerant in its 
principle, and so penal in its consequences, was imme- 

• Miwl. A ul. 316, lil 30 L. Joum. 020. C. .Town. Ap. 28 ; May 19. 
14 16. Si 16. Cal. II, l ' i PopjH, ii. 172. The conventicle art was 
limited hj. >iu experiment, to the duration of three years. Of the tricks 
sometime:* emplovwl hi parli intent at tliesu period sthe reader may lorra 
some notion fioni the followin'' instances : oil the last day of the preced- 
ing session a bill for the better observance of the subbuili wub stolen off 
the table : and when tlie king came to give the roval absent, whs not to be 
found. Of course it did not puss into an uct. In like manner, on the last 
day of the present session, a proviso to the conventicle act respecting the 
quukers was also stolen: hut ihe former accident had awakened the vigi- 
lance of the cleik, and lie discovered the tlielt in time to provide another 
copy of the proviso, and to have it passed through both houses before 
the king’s arrival. L. Jutirn. xi. 5/7» 619. 20. 
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diately enforced : it equally affected catholic* and e\ery 
denomination of dissenters; but it was felt the most 
severely by the quakers, because, while others, when 
they met for the purpose of worship, sought to elude de- 
tection, these religionists, under the guidance, a** they 
thought, of the Spirit of God, deemed it their duty to 
assemble openly, and to set at defiance the law of man. 
To describe the numerous and vexatious informations, 
prosecutions, fines and imprisonments which followed, 
would only fatigue the patience, and pain the feelings, of 
the reader. 1 may, however, observe that the world had 
seldom witnessed a more ilagrant violation of a most 
solemn engagement. Toleration had been offered and 
was accepted ; the king had been restored, and the 
church re-established ; and now, that the price was paid, 
the benefit was withheld ; and, instead of the indulgence 
promised in the contract, was substituted a s)stem of 
penalties and persecution. The hlamc, however, ought 
not to rest with the king. He did, as far as we can 
judge from outward appearances, his best to fulfil hie 
word. But the benevolent intentions of the monarch 
were opposed liy the most powerful of his ministers ; and 
the bigotry of these ministers was sanctioned by the pre- 
judices and resentments of the parliament. 

Charles had now reigned four years, respected and 
courted by his neighbours : in an evil hour he was per- 
suaded, against his better judgment, to unsheathe the 
sword, and to encounter the uncertain chances of w r ar. 
HffSiad formed a correct notion of the importance of 
commerce to the interests of his kingdom, and was 
encouraged and seconded by his brother James, m his 
attempts to improve and extend the foreign trade of the 
English merchants. With this view, the African com- 
pany had been established by charter ; the duke ac- 
cepted the office of governor ; and the committee of 
management, of which he was chairman, constantly met 
in liis apartments at Whitehall. The company flourished; 
they imported gold dust from the coast of Guinea, and 
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supplied, at a great profit, the West India planters with 
slaves: but they met with formidable ri\als in the 
Dutch traders, who, during tlu oiul war, had erected 
several forts along the coast of Africa, and now em- 
ployed their superior power and influence to thwart the 
efforts, and arrest the progress, of the English intruders. 
The African company complained ; llieir complaints 
wore echoed by the East India company, whose com- 
merce was exposed to similar impediments and injuries; 
and the merchants in the city called aloud for war, to 
protect tlieir interests, and curb the insolence of the 
Hollanders, dames advocated their cause with his 
brother. Such, lie maintained, was the commercial 
rivalry between the two nations, that in the course of a 
few years war would inevitably ensue. But then it 
would be too late. Now was the proper time, before 
the race of naval commanders, formed under the com- 
monwealth, should become extinct. But Charles (and 
he was supported by Clarendon) rejected the iuhice. 
He had learned wisdom from the history of his father 
and lus grandfather. They had been driven into war 
by the clamour of llio nation ; and the charges of war, 
in a short time, rendered them dependent on the will of 
the popular leaders in parliament *. 

There was at this time a marked contrast between 
the characters of the rojal brothers. Charles, though 
oppressed with debt, scattered liis money heedlessly and 
profusely ; Janies was careful to measure liis expenses 
by the amount of his income. The king seemed to make 
gallantry the chief occupation of life; the duke to iook 
upon it as an amusement ; and, while the one daily 
spent Jiis time, “ sauntering*’ in the company of his 
mistresses, the other attended to his duties in the admi- 
ralty with the exactitude of the meanest clerk on the 
establishment. In point of abilities, Charles was con- 
sidered superior ; but lie wanted strength of mind to 
refuse an importunate suitor, or to resist the raillery and 
* Clarcudon, 106—201. PepyH, ii. 173. 
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sarcasm of those whom he made his companions. James, 
with a judgment less correct, and with knowledge less* 
extensive, formed Ins resolutions with slowness, hut 
adhered to them with obstinacy. His word was esteemed 
sacred ; his friends relied with contidcnccon his support, 
whatever sacrifice it might cost him; and his enemies 
knew that, till he had brought them on their knees, he 
would never forgive their offences. Yet no diversity of 
temper or opinion could diminish the affection of the 
two brothers. James was the most dutiful of subjects; 
and, however lie might disapprove the judgment, he 
always concurred in seconding the will, of the sovereign, 
lie was easy of access, and affable m discourse ; but liis 
constant attention to preserve the dignity of his rank 
gave to his manner a stateliness and distance repulsive 
of that freedom and familiarity which the laughter-loving 
king indulged in the associates ol‘ Ins pleasures. In 
private life the duke wan loved by lew, hut feared or 
respected by all: iu public, Ins industry was the theme 
of commendation ; and the lame winch lie had acquired 
in the French army was taken as an earnest ol‘ his 
future military prowess' 1 '. 

On the last meeting of parliament, the complaints of Mar. 
the merchants were heard before a committee of the 
lower house. They contended that the treaty concluded 
by the Dutch with Cromwell, and since renewed by I6fji\ 
them with the king, was not yet executed ; that the Sept, 
injuries sustained by the English traders had not been 
redressed, nor the island of Poleron restored ; that Eng- 
lish ships were still seized and condemned under frivol- 
ous pretences ; that the natives of Africa and the Indies 
were frequently induced by promises and bribes to 
demolish the English factories ; that the Dutch, by 
proclaiming fictitious wars, and establishing pretended 
blockades, assumed the right of excluding their rivals 
from the most frequented ports, and the most valuable 

* Sheffield, duko of Buckingham, ii. 78. Mem. do Urummont, i. 141. 
Burnet, i. 287. Pepys, ii. 143. 188. 

VOL. XI T 
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sources of profit , and that t Lie losses of the English 
merchants amounted, on a moderate calculation, to the 
enormous sum of seven or eight thousand pounds *. The 
committee decided in favour of the complainants ; Clif- 
ford, the chairman, supported their cause with consider- 
able warmth, and Downing added the weight of his 
authority, derived from the ollice which he held as Eng- 
lish resident at the Hague, both for the protector and 
the king f. He was a bold, rapacious, and unprincipled 
man, who under Cromwell had extorted by menaces 
considerable sums, in the form of presents, from the 
Dutch merchants, and who now, by the violence of his 
speeches in parliament, and afterwards by the haughti- 
ness of his carriage to the States, provoked a suspicion 
1664.^ ,at be looked forward to a similar termination of the 
April existing quarrel. The commons voted an address, in 
21- which they petitioned the king to take an effectual 
course for the speedy redress of these injuries, with a 
promise to stand by him, with their lives and fortunes, 
against all opposition ; the lords concurred ; and Charles 
29. replied, that he would demand justice by his ambassador, 
and, in case of denial, would rely on the offer which they 
had made to him. Still, to dispassionate observers it 
appeared that, with a little conciliation on either part, 
the quarrel might be amicably adjusted. But Charles 
no longer listened to the suggestions of prudence, when 
he found that by acceding to the popular wish, he might 
gratify his personal resentments against the Louvestein 
faction, which had long ruled the destinies of the re- 
public. That faction had heaped indignities on him 
during his exile, had stripped the house of Orange, of 
which liis nephew was the head, of its ancient dignities, 
and what was perhaps a more unpardonable offence, had 
suffered caricatures to be published in ridicule of his 
apathy, his amours, and his indigencej. On the other 

• L. Jouru xi 699. 620. 626. 

f He was accustomed to lea\ e the Hague occasionally to attend his 
duty in parliament. Clarendon, 224. 

% Pepys, ii. 125. 
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hand, De Witt, who was acknowledged as the Louve-dein 
leader, felt no disposition to make any concession to the 
menaces of a rival nation. He was resolved to maintain 
the commercial superiority of his countrymen ; he con- 
sidered the Dutch navy as a match for that of England, 
and, by a dcfcnsi\e alliance, he had already secured 
the assistance of France. 11) some it was thought that 
the obstinacy of the States had been supported by the 
intrigues of Louis. But the contrary was the fact; for 
it suited not tlie interests of that prince to provoke or 
foment a quarrel, which must involve him in a war with 
England, atatimewhen he meditated hostilities against 
Spain*. 

In the mean while tlie African company had de- 
spatched sir Robert Holmes, with a few small ships of 
war, to recover the castle of Cape Corse, of which they 
had been dispossessed by their rivals. In searching a 
Dutch vessel, he disco\ercd certain documents respect- 
ing Valkenberg, the Dutch governor, and the hostile 
tenor of these papers induced him to exceed his own 
commission, and to assume offensive operations t. He 
compelled the forts on Goree to surrender, reduced the Feb 
castle of Cape Corse, destroyed several factories on the 
coast, and then stretched across the Atlantic to the set- 
tlement of New Amsterdam, originally an English 
colony, and lately rcco\crcd by sir Richard Nicholas, 
who, in honour of the duke, his patron, had given to it 
the namo of New York J. On the first intelligence of 
these'proceedings, the Dutch ambassador presented an 
energetic remonstrance to the king, who replied, that 
the expedition had been sent out by the private authority 

• L. Journ. 600. 3. Com. Jouru. App. 21. 29. Temple, i. 303.7. Louis* 
ii. 5. Le Chore, ii. 62. Itasii.ige, 711. 

tThekiug of Fanline hud been supplied with money and ammunition to 
induce him to attack Ihe English tort at Coiniunline The Dutch denied 
the charge, but Cli ules replied, ** that lie has .is lull ei wlcnce ot it, as he 
*' can hat e that there is hucli a iurt. ’ I,. Joiu u. xt. 6*27- 

t Ch tries granted this tract of land to his bruthei, 12th Match. 1664. 

Sir Ricliaid Nicholas was gioom of tl c bed chamber to tlie duke of York. 

Life of James, i 400. D ihsmple, ii. Anp. 27. By uiistuke ho has punted 
the letter w ilh the date ol 1GG9. 

T 2 
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of the company, that IIolm°s should he put on hi*, ti ml 
at Ins return, and 1 hat sinct juslice should be measured 
out to all the pai ties concerned*. With tins assurance 
the States general weie satisfied ; hut Do Witt refused to 
sit down tanieh undei the affront. By Ins intrigues 
w ith the states of Holland, heproeuied an order, loosely 
J'lly and ambiguously wonhd, to pass throujh the Statcs- 
^ general, and this, with a senet explanatnn, was for 
y\ aided to He Rm*ei, the commander of ihe Dutch 
squadion m the Mediluraiiean. He had hi on sent there 
to ciuise against the Tuikish corsans, m company with 
Lawson, the English admnal : hut now, ]>r< tending that 
lie had »j dels to destroy a squadron of j nates at the 
Cananos lie sepaiated fiom his allies, lelahalod on the 
English, along the eoist of Guinea, the injuries which 
Stpt. they had inflicted on Ins countijmen, and, crossing to 
^5. the West India islands, captmcd above twenty sail of 
English meichantmcn. Law T son, through want of in- 
structions did not follow Dc Ruyter, hut he was careful 
to inform the duke of York of Ins probable destination ; 
and, by older of that pi nice two English fleets swept the 
nanow seas of the Dutch tradeis, winch, to the number 
ol one hundred and thirty sail, were carefully guarded 
in the English poits, as a fund of indemnification to the 
suflereis from the expedition under De Ruyter »*. 

Chailes, how eiei. before he would lush blindly into 
the contest, detei mined to secure a provision of money 
adequate to the undertaking. The ehaige of the war 
was calculated at two millions and a half, a sum unpre- 
cedented m the annals of English finance hut the pas- 
sions ol the people w ere roused, and the council had (he 

• II ilrAes, on hi u i m n was committed to tin Tuvin, hut < hated him 
self to the wiiisl ic'uiik 1 tin kui_j Heath, ( ontiu 5 J 2 Pepvs n 
t LiU uj latms, i 4113 Uiumlou. SLj 227 it* t k-it>, 11 o 3 67 . 
Basnuje, 71 1 His nnicsty s NanatiM* m Louis’ Join 11 xi 625 The 
cumplunt ol Chnles 111 this* iuhiLim is uinlmnid by d’Lstrades, who 
fttti 1 bates the wji to tin expedition ol Ruvttr in obi diencu to the oidei ol 
De W itt, " s 111 atu ndu s C on h tlisj ustiton ilu 14 mid< de 1662 , que le 
teime d un (in) tut pissi, ptuduit hquel le ltoi de li (n.wide llieugne 
riixoit fane up ucr Icnteipnse itu tliev iliei Holmes ’ D’Estradea, it. 
315 . “ Inna aum spalium ' Dumout, w par 11 p -124 
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art to remove from themsehosthe odium of tin* demand. 

By their secret persuasion, sir Richard Pus ton, a coun- 
trj gentleman of independent fortune, brought forward \„v. 
the proposition in the house of commons; and, when to 25. 
carry on the deception, a known dependent of the minis- 
ters rose to suggest a smaller sum, lie was eagerly in- 
terrupted by two member*, supposed to have no con- 
nexion with tlie court. The artiiice escaped notice, and 
the original motion was carried, after an animated de- J6G5. 
bale, by a majority of seventy tones. The lords as-F»*b. 
sented, and the king issued a declaration of war *. 

The provisions of this money-bill desenes the reader’s 
attention, because they put an end to the ancient s)slem 
of taxation, and effected a considerable change in the 
acknowledged immunities of the clergy. l u . He is 
aware that, from the commencement of the contest be- 
tween Charles I. and his parliament, down to the restor- 
ation ol‘ his son, the maimer of raising supplies by 
grants of subsidies, tenths, and fifteenths, had been 
abandoned, for the more certain and less cumbrous expe- 
dient of levying monthly assessments on the several 
counties. The ministers of Charles were not ignorant 
of the superior merit of the new plan; but, as it was 
originally a revolutionary measuic and had excited the 
complaints of the people, they hud deemed it prudent, in 
a former session, to revert to the old monarchical model. 

The experiment, however, failed ; the four last subsidies 
had not raised more than one half of the sum at which 
thejTVere calculated; the house consented that the 
new grant should be levied by twelve quarterly assess- 
ments on the counties f ; and from that period the ancient 
subsidies fell into desuetude. 2°. Hitherto the clergy 
had preserved the honourable privilege of taxing them- 
selves, and had usually granted in convocation the same 

• Com. Jonrn. No*. 25— Feb. 3. Lords’ Journ. xi. 654. Clarendon's 
statement cannot be reconciled with the journals. See Clur. S28 — 231. 
Pepys tells us that, in framing the cslimutes, the Admiralty studied to 
make the charges of the last year os high as possible, ii. 223. 

t Car. ii. c. i. 
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number of clerical subsidies as was voted oflay subsidies 
by the two house** of parliament. But this distinction 
could not conveniently be mainviiiicd, when money was 
to be raised by county rates; and it was therefore agreed 
that the right of the clergy should be waived in the pre- 
sent instance, but, at the same tune, be preserved for 
them by a pro\i*»o in the act. The proviso, however, 
was illusory, and the right has never since been exer- 
cised. In return, the clergy claimed, wliat could not 
ill justice lie denied, iheprnilcge ofxoting as freeholders 
at elections : a pmilcge which, though never expressly 
granted, has since been recognised by different statutes*. 
But a consequence followed from this arrangement, 
which probably was not foreseen. From the moment 
that the convocation ceased to vote money, it became of 
little sendee to the crown. It was no longer suffered 
to deliberate, to frame ecclesiastical canons, or to inves- 
tigate the conduct, or regulate the concerns, of the 
church. It was, indeed, summoned, and the members 
met as usual, but merely as a matter of form ; for a royal 
mandate immediately arrived, and an adjournment, pro- 
rogation, or dissolution followed. That, however, which 
seems the most extraordinary is, that this change in the 
constitution, by which one of the three estates ceased, in 
fact, to exist, and a new class of freeholders, unknown 
to the law, was created, owes its origin, not to any legis- 
lative enactment, but to a merely verbal agreement be- 
tween the lord chancellor and archbishop Sheldon*. 

From parliament, the lord high admiral hastened to 
the Gun-fleet to superintend the naval preparations : 
Charles, by lus commands, and occasionally by his pre- 
sence, ^seconded the industry of his brother J ; and, he- 


ft 10th Anne, c. 93. 18th Genrpe II. c. 18. 
f See Erhard, 819. Burnet, i. 340, note ; iv. 508, note. 

1 Charles paid much attention to naval affairs. He studied the art of 
ahip'huildiiig, and persuaded himself that he could make improvements in 
it. In u letter to prince Rupert, he says, * I heliexe chat if you trie the 
** two sloopes that were huilte at W oolidge, which have my invention in 
" them, they will outsail any of the French sloopes.” Lunsdowne. MSB. 
MCCVI. p. IC2. 
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fore the end of April, the most formidable fleet that 
England had ever witnessed, was ready to contend for 
the empire of the sea. The duke, despising the narrow 
prejudices of party, had called around him the seamen 
who fought and conquered in the last war; and when 
the duke of Buckingham and other noblemen, whose 
only recommendation was their birth and quality, soli- 
cited commissions, lie laconically replied, that they might 
serve as volunteers ; hut experience alone could qualify 
them to command. The future operations were arranged 
with liis council, and, at his suggestion, an improvement 
was adopted, that something of that order should be in- 
troduced into naval, which was observed in military en- 
gagements. It was agreed that the fleet should be 
divided into three squadrons; the red under the com- 
mand of the duke, the white under that of prince Rupert, 
and the blue under the earl of Sandwich ; that it should 
b b formed in line preparatory to battle ; and that the 
several captains should he enjoined to keep the stations 
allotted to them by their respective commanders*. 
James unfurled his flag on board the Royal Charles ; April 
ninety-eight sail of the line and four fire ships followed 21. 
him to seat ; and for more than a month this formidable 
armament insulted the coast of Holland, and rode 
triumphant in the German ocean. 

At length an easterly wind drove the English to their 
own shores, and the Dutch fleet immediately put to sea. 

It sailed in seven divisions, comprising one hundred and 
tfllKeen ships of war, under the command in chief of 
Opdam, an officer, who in the late war had deserved the 
confidence of his countrymen. It exhibited a gallant 
and animating spectacle : the braveBt and the noblest 

• M This was the first war wherein fighting in a line, and a regular form 
M of battle, was observed.” Life of J antes, i. 405. This system Introduced 
by the duke was invariably followed till Clerk’s " Essay on Naval Tactics” 
induced Lord Rodney to break through the enemy's line in bis victory of 
the 12th of April, 17&. 3 

+ Three were first rates, eleven second, fifteen third, thirty-two fourth, 
eleven fifth, and twenty-six merchant-ships carrying from forty to fifty 
guns. Life of James, 405, Mucpher son's Papers, i. 31. 
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youths of Holland repaired on hoard to share the dangers 
of the expedition ; and, as the admiral had received a 
positive order to fight, every heart beat high with the 
hope or assurance of victory. Opdam himself was an 
exception. His experienced eve discovered, in the in- 
sufficiency of many among Ins. captains, and the con- 
stitution of their crews, veuson to doubt the result of a 
battle ; and to his confidants he observed — “ I know 
“ what prudence would suggest ; hut 1 must obey my 
“ orders, and by this time to-morrow jou shall see me 
“ crowned with laurel or with cypress*.” 

June Early m the morning of the third of June the hostile 
d. fleets descried each other near Lowestoffe. Seven hours 
were spent in attempts on each side to gain and keep 
the advantage of the wind ; at length the English, by a 
skilful manoeuvre, tacked in the same direction with the 
enemy, and accompanied them in a parallel line, till the 
signal was made for each ship to bear down and engaire 
its opponent. The sea was calm : not a cloud could be 
seen in the sky ; and a gentle breeze blew from the 
south-west. The two nations fought with their charac- 
teristic obstinacy; and, during four hours, the issue 
hung in suspense. On one occasion the duke was in the 
most imminent peril. All the ships of the red squadron, 
with the exception of two, had dropped out of the line to 
refit ; and the weight of the enemy’s tire was directed 
against his flag -ship, the Royal Charles. The earl of 
Falmouth, the lord Muskorry, and Boyle, son to the earl 
of Burlington, who stood by his side were slain by the 
same shot; and James himself was covered with the 
blood of his slaughtered friends. Gradually, however, 
the disabled ships resumed their stations ; the English 
obtained the superiority ; and the fire of the enemy was 
observed to slacken. A short pause allowed the smoke 
to clear away ; and the confusion, which the duke ob- 
served on board his opponent, the Eendraclit, bearing 
Opdam’s flag, induced him to order all his guns to be 
• Basuage, i. 741. 
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discharged into her in succession, ami with deliberate 
aim. At tlu* third ?>hot from the lower tier, she blew 
up, and the admiral, with five hundred men, perished in 
the explosion. Alarmed at the l,oss of their commander, 
the Dutch lied. James led the chase ; the four stern- 
most sail of the enemy ran foul of each other, and were 
consumed hy a lire-slnp, and three others shortly after- 
wards experienced the same fate. But Van Tromp 
kept the fugitives together, whilst the darkness of the 
night retarded the pursuit of the conquerors ; and in the 
morning the Dutch licet was moored in safety within 
the shallows*. In this action, the most glorious hitherto 
fought by the navy of England, tlu* enemy lost lour 
admirals, seven thousand men slain, or made prisoners, 
and eighteen sail either burnt or taken. The loss of the 
victors was small in proportion. One ship of fifty guns 
had been taken in the beginning of the action ; and the 
killed and wounded amounted to six hundred men. But 
among the slain, besides the noblemen already men- 
tioned, were the earls of Marlborough and Portland, and 
two distinguished naval commanders, the admirals Law- 
son and Sampson f. 

At another time the report of such a victory would 
have been received with the most enthusiastic demon- 
strations of joy ; but it came at a time when the spirits 
of men were depressed by one of the most calamitous 
visitations ever experienced by this or any other nation. 
In^he depth of the last winter two or three isolated cases 

• Th? result of the victory would have been more complete, had not the 
Koyal ClimlcB during tlio night slackened sail und brought to, which 
detained the rest of the fleet. For some time the fact was concealed liom 
the duke, ulio had retiicil to rest: but it gradually became known, and, 
from an inquiry instituted by tlio bouse of commons, it appeared that 
llrenkhard, one of the duke's servants, who had been greatly alarmed 
during the battle, endeavoured at night to persuade the master to shorten 
sail, lest lie should lead the ship into the midst of the enemy ; and, failing 
in this, after a pn use, delivered to him an oider.or something like an order, 
to the same effect. Burnet insinuates that the order came from the duke 
(i. 3?7) ; that it was forged by Urunkliard appears from the inquuy before 
the house fibid. 378, note), from Clarendon, 869, and from the Life of 
Jumes, i. 415. 

t There are numerous accounts of this battle: f have preferred that 
given in the life of James, 1 407—415. 
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of plague had occurred in the outskirts of the metropolis. 
The fact excited alarm, and directed the attention of the 
public to the weekly variations in the hills of mortality. 
On the one hand, the cool temperature of the air, and 
the frequent changes in the weather, were hailed as 
favourable circumstances : on the other, it could not bo 
concealed that the number of deaths, from whatever 
cause it arose, was progressively on the advance. In this 
state of suspense, alternately agitated by their hopes and 
tears, men looked to the result with the most intense 
anxiety; and, at length, about the end of May, under 
the influence of a wanner sun, and with the aid of a 
close and stagnant atmosphere, the evil burst forth in all 
its terrors. From the centre of St. Giles’s the infection 
spread with rapidity over the adjacent parishes, threat- 
ened tho court at ’Whitehall, and, in defiance of every 
precaution, stole its way into the city. A general panic 
ensued. The nobility and gentry were the first to flee ; 
the royal family followed ; and then all, who valued their 
personal safety more than the considerations of home and 
interest, prepared to imitate the example. For some 
weeks the tide of emigration flowed from every outlet 
towards the country ; it was checked at last by the re- 
fusal of the lord mayor to grant certificates of health, 
and by tho opposition of the neighbouring townships, 
which rose in their own defence, and formed a barrier 
round the devoted city *. 

The absence of the fugitives, and the consequent ces- 
sation of trade and the breaking up of establishments, 
served to aggravate the calamity. It was calculated that 
forty thousand servants had been left without a home, 
and the number of artisans and labourers thrown out of 
employment was still more considerable. It is true that 
the charity of the opulent seemed to keep pace with the 
progress of distress. The king subscribed the weekly 

• Monk remained in town as the sole representative of government, And 
Aithfully performed hie duty during the pestilence, though he considered 
himself in greater danger than if he were iu action with the Dutch fleet. 

Clannd. Life. 
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sum of 1000/., Ilie city of 600/.; the queen dowager, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the earl of Craven, and 
the lord mayor, distinguished themselves by the amount 
of their benefactions ; and the magistrates were careful 
to ensure a constant supply of provisions in the markets: 
yet the families that depended on casual relief for the 
means of subsistence were necessarily subjected to pri- 
vations, which rendered them more liable to receive, and 
less able to subdue, the contagion. The mortality was 
at first confined chiefly to the lower classes, carrying off 
in a larger proportion the children than the adult, the 
females than the males. Hut, by the end of June, so 
rapid was the diffusion, so destructive were the ravages 
of the disease, that the civil authorities deemed it time 
to exercise the powers with which they had been invested July 
by an act of James I. “ for the charitable relief and * 
“ordering of persons infected with the plague 1° 
They divided the parishes into districts, and allotted to 
each district a competent number of officers, under the 
denomination of examiners, searchers, nurses, and 
watchmen. 2°. They ordered that the existence of the 
disease, wherever it might penetrate, should be made 
known to the public by a red cross, one foot in length, 
painted on the door, with the words, “Lord have mercy 
“ on us,” placed above it. From that moment the house 
was closed ; all egress for the space of one mouth was 
inexorably refused ; and the wretched inmates were 
doomed to remain under the same roof, communicating 
death one to the other. Of these many sunk under the 
horrors of their situation : others, driven by despair, 
eluded the vigilance, or corrupted the fidelity of the 
watchmen, and by their escape, instead of avoiding, 
served to disseminate the contagion t. 3°. Provision was 

• Stat of Realm, iv. 1660. lu the next session of parliament a bill waa 
Introduced to extend these powers, but was lost through the refusal of the 
lords to allow their houses to be shut up at the discretion of the constables. 

L. Journ. xi. 698. Murrell, i. 62. 

t Persons thus escaping, if taken in company with others, and found to 
have infectious sores upon them, were liable to suffer death as felons; if 
without sores, to be tro&ted os rogues and vagabonds. Stat. ibid. 
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also made for the speedy interment of the dead. In the 
day time officers were always on the watch to withdraw 
from public view the bodies of those who expired in the 
streets: during the night the tinkling of a bell, acom- 
panied with the glare of links, announced the approach 
of the pest-cart, making its round to receive <he victims 
of the last twenty-four hours. No coffins w ere prepared ; 
no funeral service was read ; no mourners were per- 
mitted to follow the remains of their relatives or friends. 
The cart proceeded to the nearest eetnclery, and shot its 
burden into t lie common grave, a deep and spacious 
pit, capable of holding some scores of bodies, and dug 
in the churchyard, or, when the churchyard was full, 
in the outskirts of the parish. Of the hardened and 
brutal conduct of the men to whom this duty W'as com- 
mitted, men taken from the refuse of society, and lost to 
all sense of morality or decency, instances were related 
to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in (fie 
annals of human deprauty *. 

The disease generally manifested itself by the usual 
febrile symptoms of shivering, nausea, headache, and 
delirium. In some these affections were so mild as to 
be mistaken for a slight and transient indisposition. The 
victim saw not, or would not see, the insidious approach 
of his foe ; he applied to his usual avocations, till a 
sudden faintness came on, the maculee, the fatal 
“ tokens,” appeared on his breast, and within an hour 
life was extinct. But, in most cases, the pain and the 
delirium left no room for doubt. On the third or fourth 
day, buboes or carbuncles arose : if these could be made 
to suppurate, recovery might be anticipated ; if they re- 
sisted the efforts of nature, and the skill of the phy- 


• Bugge, MS 5/3. Lchard, 823. Hodges, Loimologia, 23. Do Foe- 
History of (lie Plague m London. Though Do Foe, for dramatic effect, 
wrote as an eye witness, which lie could not be, yet liis narrative, os to the 
substance of the facts, is confirmed by all the other authorities. Hodges 
and De Foe attribute also the deaths of mnn\ to the avarice of their nurses, 
who destroyed the lives, that they might carry off the money and trinkets 
of the patients. 
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biticiu, death was inimitable. The suffemigs of the 
patients ottm tliiew them into paioxysms of pluenzy. 
The) hurst the bands by which they weie confined to 
then licrls, they pi eu pita ted themselves fioni the win- 
dows, they lau naked into the stieet, and plunged into 
the n\ei * 

Men ot the strongest minds were lost m ama/ement, 
when they contemplated this scene ot woe and desolation • 
the weak anil the cuduious became the dupes of then 
own leais and imaginations. Tales the most mipiobable, 
and piedutions tin most tcinfic, wuo uunlated , nurn- 
beis assembled at dillerent cemeJcues to behold the 
ghosts of the dead walk lound the pits in wlinli their 
bodit*. had been depi-iled, and novvds believed that 
they saw in tin heavens a swoul ot liaun , stietching 
tiom Wi itmuistu to theTowi r. To add to then tuiois 
came tin fanilns, who felt themselves uispiud to act 
the pait of jnopln ts Out of these, ill a state ol nudity, 
walked tlnougii the (it), bearing on bis be id a pin of 
burning coals and denouncing the judgments of God on 
its sinful inhabitants; another, assuming the character of 
Jonah, pi u( la imed aloud as he passed, “ Yet foity days, 
“ and London shall he de&tiojed,” and a thud might 
be met, sometimes by da), sometimes 1» night, ad- 
vancing with a burned step, and exclaiming with a 
deep sepulchral voice, ‘ Oh the gieat and dieadful 
Cod!” 

«*punng the months of July and August the weather 
was sultiy, the heat more and moie oppiessivc. The 
eastern pan slits, which at fiist had been spaied, became 
the chief seat of the pestilence ; and the more substantial 
citizens, whom it had lntheito lespected, suffered in com- 
mon with their less opulent neighbours t. In many 
places the legulations of the magistrates could no longer 

* liotlges 57 S7-1 i2 

■fThe weekly returns of the dealt foi Uubp months weie. 1006 1268. 
1761.2785 Jul4 40J0 5312 5568 7496 I taken»nutu< of the distinction 
mado by the lulls hHtwecn those who died ot tin* plague, snd those who 
died of oth»*i Use iso*, bi cause* 1 tone on e no n bunco cuu be placed on it. 
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be enforced. The nights did not suffice for the burial 
of the dead, who were now borne in coffins to their graves 
at all hours of the day ; and it was inhuman to shut up 
the dwellings of the infected poor, whose families must 
have perished through want, had they not been per- 
mitted to go and seek relief. London presented a wide 
and heart-rending scene of misery and desolation. Rows 
of houses stood tenantless and open to the winds ; others, 
in almost equal numbers, exhibited the red cross flaming 
on the doors. The chief thoroughfares, so lately trodden 
by the feet of thousands, were otergrown with grass. 
The few individuals who ventured abroad, walked in the 
middle, and, when they met, declined on opposite sides, 
to avoid the contact of each other. But, if the solitude 
and stillness of the streets impressed the mind with awe* 
there was something yet more appalling in the sounds, 
which occasionally burst upon the ear. At one moment 
were heard the ravings of delirium, or the wail of woe, 
from the infected dwelling ; at another, the merry song, 
or the loud and careless laugh issuing from the was- 
sailers at the tavern, or the inmates of the brothel. Men 
became so familiarised with the form, that they steeled 
their feelings against the terrors of death. They waited 
each for his turn with the resignation of the Christian, 
or the indifference of the stoic. Some devoted themselves 
to exercises of piety ; others sought relief in tho riot of 
dissipation, and the recklessness of despair. 

September came ; the heat of the atmosphere began 
to abate ; but, contrary to expectation, the mortality in- 
creased *. Formerly a hope of recovery might be in- 
dulged ; k now infection was the certain harbinger of 
death, which followed, generally, in the course of three 
days, often within the space of twenty-four hours. The 
privy council ordered an experiment to be tried, which 
was grounded on the practice of former times. To dis- 
sipate the pestilential miasm, fires of sea-coal, in the 


* The return for the week ending Sep. 5, was 8252. 
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proportion of one fire to every twelve houses, were kindled Sept, 
in all the streets, courts, and alleys, of London and 5. 
"Westminster. They were kept burning three days and 
nights, and were at last extinguished by a heavy and 
continuous fall of rain. The next bill exhibited a con- 
siderable reduction in the amount of deaths ; and the 12. 
survivors congratulated each other on the cheering pros- 
pect *. But the cup was soon dashed from their lips ; 
and in the following week more thin ten thousand 19. 
victims, a number hitherto unknown, sank under the 
augmented violence of the disease t. Yet, even now, 
when hope had yielded to despair, their deliverance was 
at hand. The high winds, which usually accompany the 
aulumnul equinox, cooled and purified the air; the 
fever, though equally contagious, assumed a less ma- 
lignant form, and its ravages were necessarily more con- 
fined from the diminution of the population, on which it 
had hitherto fed. The weekly burials successively de- 
creased from thousands to hundreds, and, in the be- 
ginning of December, seventy-three parishes were pro- ^ 
nounced clear of the disease $. The intelligence was p/ 
hailed with joy by the emigrants, who returned in 
crowds to take possession of their homes, and to resume 1666. 
their usual occupations: in February the court was* 7 ® 1 *- 
once more fixed at Whitehall, and the nobility and 
gentry followed the footsteps of the sovereign. Though 
more than one hundred thousand individuals are said 
to hwi£ perished, yet in a short time, the chasm in the 
population was no longer discernible. The plague con- 
tinued, indeed, to linger in particular spots}, but its 

■ The roturn fell to 7690. 

t The number returned was 8297, but it was generally acknowledged 
that the bills were very inconect, and seldom gave more than two-thirds 
of the real number. 

t The decrease was as follows, 6460. 5720. 5068. 1806. 1388. 1787. 1359. 

905. 544. 

| There was not a week in the \car in which some eases of plague were 
noi returned. For nil these particulars, Bee Hodges, Loitnologia ; De Foe ; 
the newspapers of the year; Evehn, Diary, ii. 245; Ellis, Letters, second 
series, iv. 35. Pepys, ii. 266 73.' 6. 81. $G. 93. 7. 305. 9, 10. Corners* 
Tracts, viii. 436. . Clarendon, with his usual inaccuracy, makes the 
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terrors were forgotten or despised : and the streets so 
recently abandoned by the inhabitants, were again 
thronged with multitudes in the eager pursuit of profit, 
or pleasure, or crime. 

From the metropolis, the pestilent e had extended its 
destructive sway over the greater part of the kingdom. 
The fugitives carried the infection with them wherever 
they found an asylum : and the mortality was generally 
proportionate to^lie density of the population*. For- 
tunately it confined it*, rnvages to the hind ; the lieet 
continued healthy : and as soon as the ships damaged 
in the late engagement were repaired, the duke of York 
hastened to take the command; hut his eagerness was 
cheeked by the prohibition of the king, who had been 
solicited by the queen-mother not 1o expose the life of 
the presumptive heir to the uncertain chances of battle. 
The earl of Sandwich succeeded hnn, and sailed to vatch 
the hostile navy m the Texel. In the mean w^iletwo 
fleets of Dutch merchantmen, the one from the East 
Indies, the other from Smyrna, valued at twenty-five 
million of livres, steering round the north of Ireland and 
Scotland, had taken shelter in the neutral harbour of 


July 

22 . 


Bergen in Norway. The temptation was too powerful 
for the honesty of the king of Denmark ; and, on con- 
dition that he should receive a moiet> of the profits, he 
consented to connive at the capture of the Hollanders 
by the English licet. Sandwich sailed immediately to 
Bergen, and Clifford, afterwards lord-treasurer, held an 


31. unsatisfactory conference with Alofeldt, the governor. 


That officer proposed that the English should w T ait till 


number of dead, accoiding to the weekly bills, to amount lo 160,000, wli.ch, 
he says, ought, in the opinion of wHl-mJoimed persons, to be doubled. 
(Clarendon, 386.) The number of burials, accoiding to the bills, was only 
1*7.306. (Table prefixed to Lniniologia ) If vie add one-third for omissions 
the amount will be about J 30,000 j but from these roust be deducted the 
deaths from otliei causes thau the plague, lu the tables themselves the 
deaths from the plague iu this \eat me 68,596 ; in 1665 they ait- 1996: in 
1667 they lull to 33, to 14 m 1068, aud after that seldom reach to half 
a dozen. 

• In August of the following juur it raged with twlence in Colchester, 
Norwich, Winchester, Cambudge, and Salisbury. Rugge, MS. 
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he had received instructions from Copenhagen ; hut 
Sandwich refused ; Tyddiman entered the harbour with Aug. 
a powerful squadron ; and the Dutch moored their ships 
across the hay, and raised a battery of forty-one guns on 
the shore. A sudden change in the direction of the 
wind compelled the English to cast anchor under the 
cannon of the castle; but Tyddimon, trusting to the 
neutrality of the governor, commenced tire attack, and 
had already driven the enemy from most of their de- 
fences, when the garrison in revenge, it was alleged, for 
the damage done to the town, opened a destructive fire 
on the assailants. One ship was sunk: the others, 
cutting their cables, ran out to sea, and the enterprize 
was abandoned. With whom the blame of the failure 
ought to rest, Clarendon professes himstdf unable to 
determine: Sandwich complained loudly of the du- 
plicity and bad faith of the king of Denmark ; hut sir 
Gilbert Talbot, the English ambassador, acquits the 
Danish authorities, and asserts that Sandwich refused to 
wait but one day for the arrival of instructions from Co- 
penhagen, under the notion that, by acting without the 
permission of the Dane, he should exclude him from 
any right of participation in the expected booty *. 

To the pensionary De Witt, the principal advocate of 
the war in Holland, to preserve the merchantmen in 
Bergen was an object of the first importance. Though 
a mere landsman, he took the command of the fleet, and, 
impatient of the obstruction caused by a contrary wind, 
sought and discovered a new passage out of the Texel. 

He sailed to Bergen, and the merchantmen placed 
themselves under his protection : but the Heet was dis- 
persed by a storm, and Sandwich had the good fortune Sept, 
to capture eight men-of-war, two of the richest Indiamen, 4. 
and about twenty other vessels. But avarice tempted 
him to take from the Indiamen a part of their cargo to 

• Clarendon, 270. 277-281. Pepys, ii. 324. Misrel. Aul. 359. Echard, 

821 ; sir Gilbert Talbot’* Narrative among the Lansdowne MSS., 6659 
p. 45, and his letters in Lister, iii. 389, et *eq. 

VOL. XI. 
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the value of 2,000/., and the oilier ila^-officcrs, with his 
permission, followed his example. The king, and the 
duke as lord high admiral, condemned his presumption : 
he acknowledged his offence before tlic council, and was 
in punishment deprived of the command ; but, to save his 
honour in the eyes of the public, he received the ap- 
pointment of ambassador to the court of Spain*. 

Charles, on account of the pestilence in London, had 
summoned the pailiamcnl to meet in Oxford. His ob- 
ject was to obtain another supply of money. The ex- 
penses of the war, partly through the want of naval 
stores •!*, partly through the negligence and rapacity of 
the officers, had considerably exceeded the calculations 
of his ministers, and the whole of the last ] arliamentary 
grant was already mortgaged to the creditors of the 
Oct. public. With the king’s request, that the two houses, 
11. by their liberality, would complete their own wo»k, they 
cheerfully complied ; and an additional grant of 
1,250,000/., with a present of 120,000/. 1o the duke of 
23. York, was voted without a murmur. The next object 
which claimed their attention, was the danger to he 
feared from the enemies of monarchy. Algernon Syd- 
ney, and many of the exiles, had hastened to Holland, 
and offered their services to the States. Whether the 
latter seriously meditated an invasion of England or 
Scotland, may be doubted : but they certainly gave naval 
and military commands to several of the refugees, and 
encouraged the formation of a council of English* mal- 
contents at the Hague. These corresponded with their 
friends in England; the most sinister reports were put 
in circulation ; strangers, notwithstanding the mortality, 
were observed to resort to the capital ; and informa- 
tion was sent to Monk of secret meetings of conspirators, 
and of plots for the seizure of the Tower and the burn- 

• Lords' Journ. xi. 687. Cl.uendon. 300— 6 Coke, li 38. MUcpI. Aul. 
361 . D’Estrades, ii. 304. 9. Pq>\ s, ii. 32 1. 347. 352. Evelj n, ii 249. 

f To supply the natal arsenals, Charles, of lus own authoiity, suspended 
the uuvigutinn act, and yet the )>arli.inu‘tit look no notice of it. Coke, 
ii. 140. He revoked the suspension, 27 Sept. 1607. 
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ing of the oily, ltithboiic, Tucker, ami m\ of their Sept, 
associates had been apprehended, and paid the forfeit of *• 
their lives ; but colonel Danvers, the leader, escaped 
from the grasp of the ollicers, and found an asylum in 
the country. Alarmed by this insignificant plot, the d. 
parliament attainted several of the conspirators by name, 
and, in addition, every natural-horn subject who should 
remain in the service of the States after a fixed day *. 
These enactments, however, did not satisfy the more 
timid or more zealous. During the pestilence, many oi 
the orthodox clergy in the metropolis persisted with the 
most laudable constancy in the discharge of their duties ; 
many, yielding to theii fears, had skulked away from 
the scene oi danger, and sought security in the country. 

The preaby teiiau, ministers who had recently been 
ejected, seized the opportunity to ascend the vacant 
pulpits amidst the loud cries of their congregations 
“ What must we do to be saved ? ” The self-devotion of 
these men, who braved the peiils of death that they 
might administer the consolations of religion to their 
afflicted brethren, is said to have provoked the jealousy 
of their rivals ; and that jealousy, if it really existed, 
was speedily gratified by new penal enactments. That 
the law had been violated, no one could deny ; but the 
violation bad been committed in circumstances so extra- 
ordinary as to be more worthy of praise than censure. To 
add, therefore, to the legal otfeuce, it was pretended that 
theTftinisters had employed the opportunity to dissemi- 
nate from the pulpit principles of sedition and treason, 
representing the plague us a visitation from Providence, 

• L. Jouin xi 688 69a St. of Realm, \ 5/8. I’m ltcr, 78 —^ 7 - Burnet, 
i. 393. Clarendon, 1290 It lius been otten asserted that these pints, and 
the correspondence stud to be earned on lietweeu the disaffected in Eng- 
land and tbe Dutch, w eie meie fictions. 1 he following exit acts from the 
letters of d’Estradeb, the French mmistei at the Hague, to hit, sovereign, 
will peiliaps prove the conliaiy. Lea Hals out de grande* intelligence* 
en Eoubse, el painu les mimsties de leur religion eu Angleterre. Me 
moiies d'Ehtiadeg, ii. 383, 0< t 3, 1665. I/Ecoabe fait entendre aux ctats 
que de" que votre majeste be declarcra, ollt* a mi foil p.uti a mettre en 
(’.inipagnc, ot que les mini«tres de 1’ Angleterre de la merne religion deceux 
de ue pu\ s mundent la mduie chose. Id. 385. 

U 2 
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partly on account of their own expulsion from the 
churches, and partly on account of the immorality of the 
sovereign and his court ; a charge in which it is pro- 
bable that the indiscretion of one or two individuals was 
not only exaggerated, but unjustly extended to the whole 
Oct. body. However that may be, an act was passed, pro- 
' hibiting every non-conforming minister to como, unless 
he were passing on the road, within five miles of any 
town sending members to parliament, or of any village 
in which he had ever lawfully or unlawfully exercised 
his ministry, under the penalty of a fine of 40/. for every 
such offence, and of six months’ imprisonment, if he 
refused in addition to take the oath of non-resistance. 
For the better execution of this, llie five-mile act, the 
bishops received from the orthodox clergy the names of 
all non-conforming ministers within their respective 
parishes; spies and informers were everywhere em- 
ployed and encouraged; and the objects of suspicion 
were compelled to fix themselves and their families ill 
obscure parts of the country, where they depended for 
support on tlicir own labour and the casual charity of 
others. But the oath was still refused; and the suffer- 
ings of the victims served only to rivet their doctrines 
more firmly in the minds of their hearers *. 

De Witt had long sought to strengthen himself and 
his party with the protection of the king of France ; and 
Louis was not unwilling to purchase the services of a 
man, who governed the states of Holland, and through 
them was able to control the other provinces of the 
republic. To him De Witt had communicated several 
proposals for the partition of the Spanish Netherlands ; 
and the king, though he nourished a more ambitious 
project in his own breast, to humour the Dutchman, 
consented to enter into a negotiation respecting the con- 

• L. Journ. xi. 700. Slat. of Realm, v. 575. Wilkins, Con. iv. 583. 
Hurnet, i. 392—3 The act did not mention non-conforming ministers, but 
included them under tlie description of persons v> ho had enjoyed eoole> 
M.'iBtical promotion, or preached ut unlawful conventicles. 
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ditions*. But, in 16C5, Philip of Spain died, lcavingScpt. 
the crown, and all the dominions dependent on it, to the *7. 
infanthis son, under the recent 1 ) of Mariann * of Austria, 
the queen- mother. Louis now determined, as he had 
previously intended, to take possession of Flanders, 
under the pretence, that by the custom of seveval pro- 
vinces in the Netherlands, called the right of devolution, 
those provinces belonged to his wife, Maria Teresa, the 
daughter of Philip by his first marriage. It was, in- 
deed, true that Louis by contract, and his young queen 
by a separate instrument, had solemnly renounced all 
claim to the succession to the Spanish monarchy in 
general, and to Flanders, Burgundy, and Charolais in 
particular f : but it was contended that the king had 
been released from the obligation of the contract by the 
non-pa) ment of the marriage portion on the part of 
Spain, and that Maria Teresa had never been bound by 
the renunciation, because it was made duiing her 
minority. It chanced, however, that the Dutch, in 
virtue of the defensive alliance concluded between them 
and France in 1602, now called upon Louir> to join as 
their ally in the war against Charles; and it seemed 
impolitic to provoke hostilities at the same moment with 
two such powers as England and Spain. It was, indeed, 
easy to elude the demand, by replying that a defensive 
treaty did not bind, when the party claiming aid had 
prqjoked the war ; but, on the other hand, it was argued 
tbatLouis, by cheerfully uniling with the States, would 
render them less hostile to his intended occupation of 
Flanders ; and that, under the pretext of preventing the 
descents of the English, he might covertly make pre- 


• All llu* Inters tif d’Eslr .tries, from his arrival In Holland till 1664, show 
bow Urmlj this unlortunutu btutesmuu had devoted himself to the interests 
ol France. 

t Dumont vi. part L 283. 8. My the luw of devolution, whieh prevailed 
in several provinces of the Netherlands, the right of inheritance was given 
to the oliildieu of the fust nominee, even females, to the exclusion of the 
issue liy the second. Mari i Teresa, the eousort Louis, was the daughter 
of Phi ip of Spam by his fir*«t wife: Uhuiles, the iuheritor of the niunutchy 
o.is hi* *<>u by the second. 
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parations, and assemble troops on the nearest parts of 
the coast *. Louis followed this counsel : his ambassador 
informed Charles that unless peace were speedily con- 
cluded, his master would fee) himself bound to take part 
against him in the war; and the English king had the 
spirit to defy the power, rather than submit to the dicta- 
tion, of a foreign prince, 

I' 1 January the French monarch, though with many 
2. in. expressions of regret, declared war; but, at the vecla- 
Ifi- niation of the English ambassador, grunted three months 
to Untisli subjects to withdraw w ith their effects from 
his terriloiics'K The approach of a French force soon 
compelled Von Ghalen, bishop of Munster, who, as the 
ally of Charles, had made a formidable inroad into the 
Apul province of Ovcryssel, to submit to a disadvantageous 
H. peace; and the French agent at Copenhagen pre’vled 
Fel». on the king of Denmark to withdraw from his aVumce 
with England, ami to make common cause with the 
8. State*. Charles, on his side, concluded a treaty with 
the king of Sweden, by which each party engaged not 
to furnish munitions of war to the enemies of the other ; 
hut failed in an attempt to create an opposition to Do 
Witt in Holland, through the intrigues of De Buat, a 
< partisan of the house of Orange, who soon afterwards 
o. forfeited his life as a traitor to the republic %. 

These negotiations occupied the first months of the 
new year ; in May, prince llupert and the duke of Al- 
bemarle assumed the joint command of the English 
fleet, and insulted with impunity the coast of Holland. 
There was however but little cordiality between tlic two 
admirals. The pride of Rupert could hardly brook an 
equal in rank and authority ; but the people remembered 

• Dumont, vi pait ii. p. 412. (Envies <!e Louis XIV., iL 5 — 11. 25. 130. 

+ Dumont, pait lii. 82. Clar. 2S2 8. Mined. Aul. 373. Memouesde 
Katnules, ui. 54 64 C1 uu1p«. on liis part, ollVicd froeiiom limn moles- 
tation in person or property to nil naji\ei of France, or the United Pro- 
vinces, residing in, or coming into his dominions, 11 especially to those of 
“ the reformed religion, m hose interest should particularly he owned by 
" him/* Ralph. L 159. 

t Clarendon, 827. 9 333 — G Dumont, vi. pur. iii. 59. 83. 106. 
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the former victories of Monk over the Dutch, and Charles 
gratified the general wish by associating that nobleman 
with the prince in the chief command. They had re- 
turned to the Downs, when advice was received that the 
Dutch navy was not in a state to put to sea for several 
weeks, and that a French squadron, under the duke of 
Beaufort, had reached Belleisle from the Mediterranean. 
Unfortunately neither report was true. De Ruyter, ac- 
companied by De Witt, had already left the Toxel: the 
duke of Beaufort had not passed the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Rupert, however, received an order from court to hasten May 
with twenty sail in search of the French, while Albe- -*• 
marie, with fifty-four, directed Ins course to the Gun- 31. 
fleet. The next morning the duke, to his surprise, Juuc 
descried the Dutch force of more than eighty men of j, 
war lying at anchor off the North Foreland. Ho had so 
often spoken with contempt of the enemy, had so se- 
verely criticized the caution of the carl of Sandwich, that 
to retire without fighting would have exposed him to the 
censure and derision of the public. A council of war was 
instantly summoned ; the majority, in opposition to Iheir 
own judgment, acquiesced in the rash, but decided opi- 
nion of their commander, and the signal was made to 
bear down without delay on the enemy. No line was 
formed, no order observed ; the blue squadron which 
led the van, fought its way through the hostile licet ; but 
mo&tsof tlie ships of which it consisted were captured, 
or destroyed, or disabled. Darkness separated the com- 
batants, and the action re-commenced with the return of 
light. Bui, if Monk on the preceding day had fought 2 
for victory, he was now reduced to fight for safety. A 
reinforcement of sixteen sail added to the hopes and the 
courage of the enemy : nor was it without the most he- 
roic exertions that the English were able to protract the 
unequal contest till night. Monk having burnt a part 
of bis disabled ships, and ordered the others to make for 
the nearest harbour, opposed in the morning sixteen, 
that remained, as a rear-guard to the pursuit of De 
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June Ruytor. Bur, in Ihe hurry of their flight, they ran on 
the Galloper Sand, where the Prince Royal, the boast of 
the English navy, was lost, and where the rest would 
probably have shared its fate, had not Rupert, with his 
squadron of twenty sail, at last armed to their relief. 
He had received orders to return from St. Helen’s on 
the first day of the battle ; nor was it ever explained why 
he did not join Albemarle till the evening of the third. 
The force of the hostile fleets was now more nearly ba- 
4. lanced: they renewed the engagement on the following 
morning; and having passed each other five times in 
line, separated under the cover of a mist*. Such was 
the result of this succession of obstinate and sanguinary 
engagements. That the Dutch had a just claim to the 
victory cannot be doubted; though, if we consider the 
fearful disparity of force, we must own that no disgrace 
could attach to the English. “They may be killed,” 
exclaimed Do Witt, “but they will not be conquered.” 
At home, the conduct of Monk was severely and de- 
servedly censured ; but no one could convince him that 
lie had acted imprudently in provoking the battle, or that 
he had not inflicted more injury than he received*. 

Both fleets stood in need of repairs : both, by extraor- 
dinary efforts, were in a short time again at sea. They 
met ; the victory was^ fiercely and obstinately disputed ; 
but the better fortune, or more desperate valour, of the 
English prevailed. Few prizes were, however, made. 
With rash, but successful daring, De Ruyter repeat- 
edly turned on the pursuers, and kept them at hay, till 
the fugitives found a secure asylum in the Wcirings. 
Rupert and Monk rode for weeks triumphant along the 
co&Bt, interrupting the commerce, and insulting the pride 

* Com. Journals. 1607* Oct 31. Clarendon, 843, 4. Coke, 144. Heath, 
050. Le Clerc, ii. 139. llasnage, i. 773. Pepys, ii. 398-402. 410, 1, 2, 5. 
424. 434, 5. 

f Pepys, ii. 422. Com. Journ. Ocl. 31. According to Evehn, the Eng 
lish lost ten ship3, one thousand seven bundled men killed and wounded, 
and two thousand takeu (ii. 258.) : the Dutch acknowledged the loss of 
two admirals, seven captains, and one thousand eight hundred men. Lo 
Clerc, ii. 142. 
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of their enemies. At the suggestion of a native, Holmes, Aug. 
with a squadron of boats and fire-ships, was ordered to a - 
enter the channel between Ulie and Sehellmg, the usual 
rendezvous of vessels trading to the Baltic: in a short 
time two men of war, and one hundred and fifty mer- 9 . 
chantmen with their cargoes, were in flames, and the 
next day the neighbouring town of Brandaris, consisting 10 . 
of one thousand houses, was reduced to ashes. At the 
sight of the conflagration Do Witt maddened with rage, 
and swore by the almighty God that lie would »e\er 
sheath the sword till he had obtained his revenge ; an 
oath which he religiously obsened*. 

Louis was not unwilling that the two great maritime 
powers should exhaust themselves in this tremendous 
struggle. To Ins allies he had promised the co-opera- 
tion of his fleet, but that promise was yet to be fulfilled; 
and instead of risking the French navy in battle against 
the English, he sought to occupy the attention of Charles 
by exciting rebellion in his dominions. With this view 
he employed agents to intrigue with the Catholics of 
Ireland, who had lo^t their lands b) the late act of set- 
tlement ; and encouraged the hopes of the English ex- 
iles, who persuaded themselves that their party was still 
powerful in England. Algernon Sydney hastened to 
Paris : to the French ministers he maintained that the 
interest of France demanded the establishment of a re- 
pubfiiHn England ; and to the F rench king he presented 
a memorial soliciting the gift of 100,000 crowns to en- 
able his party to commence operations against the En- 
glish government. But Louis paused before he would 
part with so large a sum of money. In conclusion he 
offered Sydney 20,000 crowns in the first instance, with 
a promise of additional aid, if the rising should take 
place*. 

About the middle of August, however, the duke of 

• Clau'ndon. 34 ». Pom-s, ii. 444. Miscel. Aul. 411, 2. Mcmoires de 
Estrades, iiu 346. 3(51. 

t Louis XIV., ii. 203, nnd note ibid. Miscel. Aul. 433. 
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Beaufort, contrary to the general expectation, arrived at 
Aug. La Rochelle from the Mediterranean, and a plan was ar- 
ranged between the two powers for the junction of thc»r 
respective fleets in the British Channel. The Dutch, lor 
this purpose, had already passed the Strait of Dover, when 
they descried the English under prince Rupert. As De 
Ruyter, though on board, was confined by severe mdis- 
jiosition, the men betrayed a disinclination to fight with- 
out the presence and orders of their favourite commander; 
and the fleet ran close into the shore in St.John’s Road, 
near Boulogne. Rupert dared not follow: he turned to 
oppose Beaufort, as lie came up the Channel ; but the 
violence of the wind compelled him to seek shelter at 
Sept. St. Helen’s, and the French squadron had the good 
3. fortune to arrive iu safety at Dieppe. Louis, alarmed at 
the proximity of his fleet to the superior force of the 
English, by repeated messages insisted that the Dutch 
should proceed to give it protection. But then ships 
had suffered severely from the weather; the admiral 
was still unable to take the command ; and instead of 
joining their allies, they embraced the first opportunity 
of returning to their own ports. Beaufort, however, ex- 
tricated himself from the danger, and stole his way down 
the Channel with no other loss than that of the Ruby, 
of fifty-four guns*. 

• Clarciitlitii, 34". IIiMth, 53d. Mu'-ei. Aul. 418. Lurns XIV , l\ 
?19. 221—226. TempU*. i 477- 
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Thk storm which had driven the English fleet into St. 
Helen's was productive of the most disastrous conse-Sept. 
quencps by land. About two in the morning of Sunday, -■ 
the 2d of September, a fire burst out in Pudding-lane, 
near Fish street, one of the most crowded quarters of 
the metropolis. It originated in a bake-house; the 
buildings in the neighbourhood, formed of wood, with 
pitched roofs, quickly caught the flames ; and the stores 
With which they were filled, consisting of those combus- 
tible articles used in the equipment of shipping, nou- 
rished the conflagration. To add to the mischief, the 
pipes from the New River were found empty 1 * 1 , and the 
engine which raised water from the Thames was re- 
duotd to ashes. The lord mayor arrived on the first 
alarm; but his timidity and inexperience shrunk from 
the adoption of decisive measures : he refused for seve- 
ral hours to admit the aid of the military ; and to those 


• On tin* uuthoiity of an old woman, .he countess of Clarendon, and of 
aditinc.Di I,kml t whose brain hid been affected by the study of the 
ipoc il> psi\ Unmet gruiely tells a story of one Giant, .1 papist, a partner 
in the works at Islington, hating on the preceding Saturday turned the 
cocks, ind carried away the kejs (llist.i 401.) But the fire happened 
on the 2d of September, and Iliggons (Remarks, 219) pioves hum the 
ltooki of the compauN, that Grant had no shate in the works before the 
25th ot th il month. 
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who advised the demolition of a range of houses, re- 
plied that he must previously obtain the consent of their 
respective owners*. 

During the day the wind, which blew from the east, 
hourly augmented in violence ; and the fire spread with 
astonishing velocity, leaping from roof to roof, and fre- 
quently igniting houses at a distance, and in apparent 
security. The following night (“if night,” says an eye- 
witness, “ that could be called, which was as light as day 
** for ten miles round ”) presented a most magnificent, 
but appalling spectacle. A vast column of fire, a mile 
in diameter, was seen ascending to the clouds; the 
flames, as they rose, were bent and broken, and shivered 
by the fury of the wind; and every blast scattered 
through the air innumerable Hakes of fire, which falling 
on inflammable substances kindled new conflagrations. 
The lurid glare of the sky, the oppressive heat of the 
atmosphere, the crackling of the flames, and the falling 
of the houses and churches, combined to fill every breast 
with astonishment and terror. 

Instead, however, of adverting to the natural causes 
of the calamity, causes too obvious to escape an observ- 
ant eye, the public credulity listened to stories of malice 
and treachery. It was said and believed, that men had 
been apprehended carrying with them parcels of an un- 
known substance, which on compression produced heat 
and flame ; that others had been seen throwing fire-balls 
into houses as they passed along the street ; that the 
foreign enemy had combined with the republicans and 
papists to burn the city ; and that the French residents 
in the capital, to the number of twenty thousand, had 
taken up arms, and were massacring every native who 
came in the way. These reports augmented the general 
terror and confusion. All were mingled together, men 

• The duke of York wins, that the expedient of blowing up houses 
with gunpowder was RugyeHted by nn old woman (Macpher. Pap. i. 36.) ; 
Eteljn, by a party of wnloia | but “ some tenacious and avaiilious men, 
" aldermen. &c., would not permit it, becuuje their hou&ea must have been 
" the lirst.” ii. 266. 
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labouring to extinguish the flames, citizens con\ eying 
away their families and goods, crowds flying from the 
imaginary massacre, others in arms hastening to oppose 
the murderers, and mobs surrounding and ill-treating 
every stranger, foreigner, and reputed papist, who ven- 
tured into the streets. 

Charles never appeared so deeply affected as at the 
sight of the conflagration. Breaking from his pleasures 
and his mistresses, he displayed an energy of mind and 
body of which his most intimate friends thought him no 
longer capable. Where\er the danger appeared the 
greatest, the king was to be found with his brother, 
mixing among the workmen, animating them by his 
example, and with his own hand rewarding their ex- 
ertions*. He divided the city into districts, and gave the 
command of each district to one of the privy council. He 
ordered biscuits and other necessaries to he brought from 
the royal stores for the relief of the families in the fields, 
and sent out strong pat roles of his guards to prevent 
robbery, and to conduct to prison all persons suspected 
and arrested by the populace, as the most likely means of 
preserving their lives. 

While the sLorm continued, the conflagration bade de- 
fiance to all the exertions of human ingenuity or power. 

Iu many places houses had been blown up or demo- 
lished : but the ignited flakes were carried over the 
empty space, or the ruins again took fire, or the flames 
unexpectedly turned in a new direction. On the evening 
of -Wednesday the violence of the wind began to abate ; Se P*« 
the duke of York saved the church of the Temple by 
the destruction of the neighbouring buildings ; and the 
next morning a similar precaution was adopted by the 6. 
king to preserve Westminster abbey and the palace of 
Whitehall. About five in the evening the weather be- 
came calm ; and every heart beat with the hope that this 

• ** It is not indeed imaginable how extraordinary the vigilance and ao- 
“ tlvity of the king and the duke was, even labouring in person, and being 

eni to command, order, reward, or enoourage workmen." Evelyn, if 

Life of James, i.434. 
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dreadful visitation was approaching to its close. But m 
the night new alarms were excited. The fire burst out 
again in the Temple; it was still seen to rage with un- 
abated fury near Cripplegate, and a large body of llame 
made rapid advance towards the Tower. The duke and 
the other noblemen were immediately at their posts. 

Sept. "With the aid of gunpowder large openings were made ; 

7 Charles attended at the demolition of the houses on the 
grail* near the magazine in the Tower ; and the confla- 
gration, being thus prohibited from extending its ra- 
vages, gradually died away, though months elapsed 
before the immense accumulation of ruins ceased to 
present appearances of internal heat and combustion*. 

By this deplorable accident two-thirds of the metro- 
polis, the whole space from the Tower to the Temple, 
had been reduced to ashes. The number of bouses con- 
sumed amounted to thirteen thousand two hundred, of 
churches, including St. Paul’s, to eighty-nine, coveri lg 
Ihreo hundred and seventy- throe acres within, and 
sixty-tlireo without the walls. In the fields about 
Islington and Highgate were seen lying on the hart* 
ground, or under lints hastily erected, two hundred 
thousand individuals, many in a state of utter destitu- 
tion, and the others watching the small remnant of their 
property which they had snatched from the llames. 
Charles was indefatigable in his exertions to afford re- 
lief, and to procure them lodgings in the nearest towns 
and villages +. 

Whoever considers the place in which the fire began, 
the violence of the wind, and the materials of which the 
houses were built, will not be at a loss to account for the 
origin and the extent of the conflagration. But it was 
an age in which political and religious prejudices bad 
perverted the judgments of men. Some considered it 
as an evident visitation of Providence in punishment of 

• London Gazette, No. 85. Clarenil. 848— 352 Evelyn, ii. S68— 7. 
Philips, 652. Burnet, i. 4P1. 2 ; and Pepys, lliary, iii. 16— m . 

f St Trials, vi. M>7. i*]> 11 .i 1 .ij 7 i. 
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sin ; but of what sin ? Of the immorality of the king 
and the courtiers, replied the more rigid religion ihts ; 
of the late rebellion, recriminated the cavaliers *. Others 
attributed it to the disloyalty and revenge, either of the 
republicans, who sought to destroy the seat of the mo- 
narchy, or of the papists, who wished to punish the 
strong hold of orthodoxy. But of these charges, though 
the individuals suspected were examined before the 
council and the lord chief justice, though the house of 
commons ordered a strict inquiry to ho instituted, 
though every species of conjectural and hearsay evidence 
was admitted, yet no vestige of proof could ever be dis- 
covered. The report of the committee still exists, a 
complete refutation of the calumny*. Subsequently, 
however, on the Monument erected to perpetuate this 
calamitous event, it was, and long stood, recorded, that 
“ the burning of this protestant city was begun and ear- 
“ ried on by the treachery and malice of the popish fac- 
“ tion, in order to the effecting their horrid plot for the 
** extirpating the protestant religion and English liber- 
“ ties, and to introduce popery and heresy.” Next to 
the guilt of him who perpetrates an atrocious crime, is 
tlio guilt of those who charge it on the innocent $. 


* Two remarkable coincidences have been noticed. At the trials of 
certain eonspirntoiB in the preceding Apiil, it appeared that they had 
formed a plot to set lire to London on the 3d of September oftlie current 
year, that they might avail themselves of the confusion to overturn thu 
government (Loudon Gazette. Apr. 23— 26) ; und it was about two in the 
nun liing of Sept. 2d that thu lire made its appearance. Again, in IG56, h 
treatise was advertised, purporting to show trom the Apocalypse, that in 
the yiSir 1666 the Komish Babylon would be destroyed by fire. (Merc. 
Pol. in Burton's lUsuy, i. cxlvii.) Now this great fire actually happened 
in 1060, the year lbie told, though it destroyed not the Uomish, but thu 
English, Dabylun. 

t The examinations are printed in Howell's State Trials, vi. 807— H66. 
One Hubeit, a French protestant, who formerly worked as a silversmith 
in the city, gave himself up as the inceudiary, was examined before the 
committee his examination, p. 824), and, persisting in his story, was 
condemned and executed. The man wus clearly insane. ** Neither the 
“ judges, nor any present at the trial, did believe him guilty ; but thut he 
“ was a poor distracted wretch, weary of his hfu, and chose to part with 
“ it this way." Clarendon, 353. See also Higgons on lturuet, 215. 

$ The Monument was begun in 1671, and finished in 1677 : the inscrip- 
tion was written by Dr. Thomas Gale, afterwards dean of York. Pen- 
nant’s London, 347. Since, however, the first publication of this work. 
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In the same month, when the parliament assembled, 
it became manifest that the popularity of the king was 
on the wane in the lower house. The late disaster had 
thrown a gloom over the public mind ; and the mur- 
murs of the people were echoed in the speeches of their 
representatives. The duke of Buckingham sought the 
company of the discontented ; by tales of the royal ex- 
travagance and immorality, he sharpened their indigna- 
tion and won their confidence ; and, in a short time, a 
formidable party was arrayed against the advocates of 
the court. No man, indeed, could he more immoral 
than Buckingham himself; but Charles, to gratify the 
anger of Castlemainc had banished him from court, and 
resentment made him a saint and a patriot. The com- 
mons began, indeed, by vuting a supply of 1,800,000/. ; 
yet, while they held out the money as a lure to the king, 
they required several concessions before they would de- 
liver it into his hands. 1°. According to ancient * tnv 
tom, they displayed their zeal against the catholics. The 
attempt to fasten on them the charge of having fired the 
capital unfortunately failed ; but a committee was ap- 
pointed “ to inquire into the insolence of the papists 
“ and the increase of popery and, though the inform- 
ation which they procured consisted of tales so childish 
and improbable, that they dared not pronounce an 
opinion *, yet it served as the foundation of an address 
to the king ; and Charles, in accordance with their peti- 
tion, commanded, by proclamation, all priests and je- 
suits to quit the kingdom, gave directions to the judges 
and magistrates to execute the laws against recusants* 
to disarm all papists, and to administer the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy to all persons suspected of 
popery, and ordered the commanders of regiments to 
dismiss from the army every officer and soldier who 


the passage mentioned in the text, with the following line in Lhe Latin 
inscription i ** Sed furor papislicus, qui tom dira patrnvit, nonduro res tin - 
gnitur ’’—was erased, by order of the city, ou the 6th Dec. I860 
• It is published in the State Trials, vi. 851—6. 
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should refuse the oaths, or had not received the sacra- 
ment. 

2°. In 1663 complaint had been made in parliament 
that Ihe agricultural interest of England was sacrificed 
to that of Ireland ; that the annual importation of Irish 
cattle, amounting to more than sixty thousand beeves*, 
and a proportionate number of sheep, depressed the 
prices in the English market ; and that the English 
farmers were no longer able to pay their rents to then- 
landlords*, or llieir taxes to the king. The result was an 
act prohibiting, under sc\ere penalties, the impoitation 
of cattle trom the Irish to the English ports. There now 
remained but one resource for the Irish iarnier, Ihe in- 
troduction of the dead carcase in place of the live ani- 
mal ; and to meet this a bill was brought in during the 
session at Oxford, to extend the piohibition to salt beef, 
bacon, and pork. It was lost by the hasty prorogatnn 
of parliament, but revived ill the present session. Never, 
for maii\ yearn, had any question excited such agitation 
in the public mind, or such animositiis in the two 
houses. On the one part, it was contended that the 
parliament was bound in duty to protect the agricultural 
interest, which comprised not only the farmers and their 
sonants, hut all the landlords in the kingdom : oil tho 
other, that the people had a light to purchase their food 
at the cheapest market ; that it was unjust to protect 
one intorest at the expense of another ; and that, if the 
Irish were not allowed to export their cattle, they would 
not able to import the manufactures of England. 
The bill, after much contestation, was sent to the lords, 
and returned by them with amendments, to which the 
commons objected. The opponents of the measure 
hoped, by fomenting the dissension, to suppress the bill : 
but tho king was so anxious not to lose by delay the 
supply which had been voted, and so alarmed by the 
tumultuous meetings of the agriculturists in the coun- 
try, that he commanded the duke of York and his 
friends in the house of lords to desist from their opposi- 

VOL. XI. x 
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tion. They withdrew before the division, and the bill 
was suffered to pass into a law*. 

3". Reports were circulated that the supplies previ- 
ously voted lor the war had been diverted from their 
original destination ; and a bill was carried through the 
commons, appointing commissioners to audit the public 
accounts. Charles, at the earnest solicitation of sir 
George Carteret, treasurer of the navy, and of Cooper, 
lord Ashley, the treasurer of the prize money, openly 
declared that he would never yield his consult, h 
was a direct invasion of the royal prerogative; it 
would prevent men from taking office, if, instead of the 
regular method of auditing accounts, they were to be 
interrogated at will by the commons, and subjected 
to the arbitrary judgment of that house; and, which 
was the most cogent argument of all, it would reveal 
to the public the many and valuable grants which the 
king had made of the national money to hb» favo ir'tes 
and mistresses. But to oppose it openly might piovoke 
and confirm suspicion : when the bill came to the upper 
house, the lords voted an address to the king to appoint 
a commission of inquiry ; the commons resolved that 
such an address, pending the hill, was unparliamentary, 
and the two houses found themselves involved in an 
endless controversy respecting their rights and privi- 
leges. Charles, however, was now assailed from a dif- 
ferent quarter. His opponents threatened to impeach 
the countess of Castlemainc ; and his anxiety to screen 
1 r, ,7. her from prosecution induced him to employ his inllu- 
J«m. ence in favour ot the hill. The lords passed it with a 
2J. 

• M.w;el \ul 412 6,7.9.436. Coke, 131-144 Clarendon, 371-383. 
Carte, ii. 3i7 — 3*22.329— 334. In tlio course of these debates, Muck inn- 
hanisaidtli.it whoever opposed the bill must huve an Irish interest in 
his licait, or an lush intellect in hib head. Lord Ossory challenged him ; 
but he chose to mistake the place of meeting, and to give an account of 
the whole proceeding to the nouiu. both were put under custody, and 
aftenvardb reconciled. Next he quai relied with lord Dorchester, re- 
specting u seat in a conference with the commons. The man pie ss in the 
scuffle lost liis periwig. the duke a handful ot liair. Thu two champions 
were sent to the Tow er, and afterw ards reconciled. L. Journ. xii. 18, 19. 
52. Claiendon, 376-9. tael. AuL 423-6. 
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few trifling amendments; and then its supporters, as if 
their only object had been to excite the distrust of the 
nation, instead of proceeding with a measure which they 
hud so warmly pursued, suffered the bill to lie without 
notice on the table. The means of raising the supply 
by a pole tax, and by eleven monthly assessments, were 
voted, and the king having obtained his end, prorogued Feb. 
the parliament *. *■ 


During this session, the council was seriously alarmed 
by the news of an insurrection in Scotland, an insur- 
rection attributed at first to foreign intrigue, but pro- 
voked in reality by religious persecution. The eastern 
and northern counties had apparently acquiesced in the 
restoration of episcopacy ; but in the west and south a 
strong spirit of resistance had been manifested. Most 
of the ministers were ejected, and their places supplied 
by clergymen, whose youth and habits were not calcu- 
lated to render them acceptable to the people. When 
they took possession of their cures, they were generally- 
received with contumely, sometimes with volleys of 
stones from crowds of women and children; and when 
they ascended the pulpit, tlieir churches were deserted 
by the majority of the parishioners. These followed 
their former pastor to the barn and the moor ; the cir- 
cumstances under which they met kindled the enthu- 
siasm both of the preacher and lus hearers ; and they 
separated with a firm determination to adhere to the na- 
tional covenant, and to oppose to the death the “ anti- 
chnsthui ” institution of bishops. The parliament made 
laws to put down conventicles, and enforce attendance at 


• L. Jonrn. xii. 34. 47- 52. 72. 88. C. Journal, Jan 24 > IV b. 7- Claron - 
ilon. 368. 37-4. Charles, however, in tho April following, did appoint >i 
commission of lords and commons, M for taking accounts of the several 
" sums of money which had been railed aud assigned to his majesty s 
“ use during the wai, and of all such money and profits as had bcin made 
"of priy.es tikeu since the beginning of tiie war, with power to call to 
" account all treasurers receivers, &c., and nil such authority as might 
“ serve foi the eflec ual and impartial execution of the said com mission.’ 
They sat, continued the inquiry for many months, and made lej oris to 
the house of cummo is. There was, however, no important tesult. 

x2 
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the parish church ; the high commission court endea- 
voured to subdue the most refractory by arbitrary and 
disproportionate punishments; and, as a last resource, a 
body of soldiers, under sir James Turner, was sent mlo 
the west to levy lines, and secure obedience to the law. 
Without attaching entire credit to the exaggerated tales 
of the sufferers we may presume that these military 
missionaries did not discharge their duties in a manner 
to please or conciliate the nat nos ; numerous fra} s occur- 
red hot ween them and the religionists on whom they 
Ifinfi. were quartered ; one of the soldiers was shot at Daily m 
A i. Gallon aj ; the offenders secured his companions for their 
own safety; then* number quickly increased to two hun- 
13 died men; they surprised and made prisoner sir James 
Turner himself; and, astonished at their success, began 
to deliberate respecting their future proceedings. They 
never exceeded eleven hundred men ; but, on the ground 
that “God was able to save by few as well as by max/,” 
26. they chose officers, renewed the covenant, and res >I\ed 
to march towards Edinburgh. The night, which was 
cold and dark, the\ spent at Bathgate: in the morning, 
relying on the aid of their friends within the city, they 
o- continued to ad\aiue; but the gates were shut; and 
the ro} al army under Dalziel followed their footsteps. 
They retreated from Collingtown to Rullion -green, near 
2 ^ the Pent land Hills, where their commander, colonel 
Wallace, faced the enemy. Of the ministers who accom- 
panied them, Crookshank and Maccormick, nathes of 
Ireland, took their station among the cavalry to fight 
the battle of the Lord : Welch and Semple, native* of 
Scotland, ascended a neighbouring eminence to pray. 
The former fell in the first charge; the latter, as soon 
as they saw the loss of the battle, saved their lives by 
flight. About fifty of the insurgents were left dead on 
the field, and one hundred and thirty were made pri- 

• Turnei himself says, " lime 1 Mmll lake lease once for nil to write 
“ nne undoubted truth', which is, that 1 was so faire fiom exceeding or 
11 transgressing my commission -md instructions, that I never came the 
11 lull length of them.’’ Memoirs, 144* 
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so tis Tt w is a tuiK when, jiihqs, som edict 
might luu bun pi iductd b) the lcmt\ oi ^ vtnim nt 
but tin piddles domed it mnepiude t tomtinudite 
b\ seunt) Twenty wtie executed in the ( ipit il md Du. 
about the same numbei m Glasgow A\i and Dum * 
fi s All it fused the oath and died piofi ssin^ tliui ^ 
adhesion to tl e counant The kuu oideied i ligoiuiis 
niquiij to be in tde into the on n m ot tlu in mitdi n 
md the duel of tlu piismcis wue toituied m the 
‘boils” H ittho lnd uui\ed piomises fiom tlu n 
bn tin cn m H >11 md could not hi d uhttd but no dis 
tlosuit d the setut was di iwn hum tin in i>) toituie, 

( haihs bit mu sitisfud tbit peisuution had goaded 
the m to lesist nice and an oiilu w is issuid tint the 
Willis (the mint by w hull tin couiniitus weie now 
de glided) should he ucUc 1 with 1< ss sc\cui> 4 

The supple ssi >n of this tumult ldieud the king fi mi 
<n souite ot disquit tilde time lcmuml mother, 
whiih he knew not how to liirnni- tlu poMitj (f the 
eulucjuci To piepaie the fltel foi st i leqmied an 
linniecliitc supply ol money and tin i*nnt lindt by 
ll t puli uni lit, though hheril in the uiiount, oflt led but 
l distuit lesouue In the fonn i \tus the im il wmts 
had hen u pumiptly at comm >d ited h) the hanktrs a 
few opulent individuals, nnniheis ol the (ompinv of 
goldsmiths an l vide men in the city. These it w is 
custom uy to mtioduee into the ioj il piescme tnev 
wcie ac qu unted w ilh the am >unt d the mtuultd lom , 
edtlT^uhscHhecl foi such poition as lu chose to tike, 
and lectiud in return the assignment of some hi i uh 
of the public lcvmue, entitling him to its piodute till 
the capital, with the intcicst at cq,ht pel cent, should 

•Knit n 21—2)0 Wolrm 247— 2 jG App 8f J H lluru l u 
451 Tin rs Mtm 149—18 * 111 p» u je jli nl i « i i i in 

tcm]ltill lwliif, s btcuit mm titlnisto ill tl it vtnt J nit h ne*t 
in utst in lint i n nut* i illtd Uni thei tcu at th court 

* tl 1 n„l md so sti ingtly doth PioMiku e inq u\e mina ruistukca lot 

* tiie liuthcmib ot the Lord a pui post ' Kirktou, Zoo 
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be entirely discharged *. But this expedient was now 
impracticable, on account of the embarrassments, caused 
by the plague and the fire, in mercantile and pecuniary 
transactions. The bankers had suffered considerable 
losses ; money had grown scarce ; the destruction of 
merchandize had diminished the receipt of the customs 
and excise ; and the inability of the treasury to fulfil its 
engagements had impaired the royal credit. Tn an evil 
hour, sir William Coventry proposed to lay up the larger 
ships in ordinary, and to equip only two squadrons of 
light frigates, one to harass the enemy’s trade in the 
Channel, and the other that in the German Ocean. The 
duke of York objected with considerable force, that 
such an expedient was in truth an abandonment of the 
sovereignty of the sea, and an invitation to the Dutch 
to insult the English coast, and plunder the maritime 
counties. But the difficulty of procuring money, end 
the expectation of a speedy peace, weighed wfth tin 1 v^sl 
of the council ; and Charles consented to a measure 
which subsequently gave him keener regret, and brought 
on him more lasting disgrace, than, perhaps, any other 
act of his government. 

The king of France, who had completed his pre- 
parations for the invasion of Flanders in the spring, was 
become anxious to free himself from the incumbrance of 
the war with England. Through Ruvrgni, first cousin 
to lady Russell, and agent of the French protestants 
at his court, he persuaded the earl of St. Alban’s, who, 
it was rumoured, had privately married the queen- 

* Clarendon, 393 — 6. 314. 5. Life of James, i. 425. Macpherson, Tap. 
i. 367. Tlie b inkers weie uccuslomed to charge eight per cent, on loans, 
and to give six per cent, on deposits. The niaunur of payment may be 
understood fioin the following order in council, published in March of 
this yeai : " That all persons who hud lent mutiey for lus M.ijeBty’s ser- 
"vice in the piesent war, upon the credit of the late act for 125,000/., 
" whose orders weie of the numbers of 99, 100, and so forwards to 126, 
" should lake notice th.it llieie lemained money for them in bank at the 
“ receipt of his Majesty’s exchequer, readv to pay both tlieir principal 

and iiiteiost, and should thereloic cause their icspective ordeis and tal- 
" lies to be brought into the exchequer , and give their acquittances, that 
" they might receive their loans and interests according to the said art.” 
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mother, to proceed to London and sound the disposition 
of Charles. The English king earnestly wished to try 
again his fortune by sea ; but the difficulty of fitting out 
the fleet subdued his repugnance to a treaty, and he con- 
sented to send commissioners to Breda, on condition 1666. 
that an armistice should accompany the negotiation *. Bee. 
Louis met with greater difficulty on the part of the 1 ^ 
States, who, aware that his intended conquest of Flan- 
ders must prove injurious to their interests, sought to 
divert him from his purpose by continuing the war, from 
which he had recently pledged lnmself not to withdraw 
without their consent. But the monarch, irritated by 
their objections and delays, discovered an expedient by 
which he disappointed their hopes. Without the know- 
ledge of the ministers at either court, he opened a secret 
negotiation with Charles. Each prince addressed his 
letters to the queen Henrietta Maria, Louis as to his 
aunt, Charles as to his mother; and that piincess for- 
warded them to their destination, under covers as from 
herself. Neither had any real cause of hostility against 
the other, and the only difficulty arose from a desire in 
the English king to recover tlie isles in the West Indies, 
which had been taken by the French, and on the part of 
Louis to obtain a pledge that England should not oppose 
his designs against Spain. At length Ihey compromised 
these pretensions, and it was agreed that each should 
abstain from hostilities against the other ; that France 
should restore her conquests in the West Indies; that 
England, during the space of one 5 ear, should afford no 
assistance to Spain ; and that so much of this treaty as 
was fit to meet the eye of the public should be afterwards 
inserted in o public treaty. Both kings solemnly pledged Apiil 
themselves to the observance of the articles in a paper 14, 
under their respective signatures, which for greater pri- 
vacy and security was deposited with Henrietta Maria 
as their common relation and friend t. 

• Clarendon, 419 

t ?ot tlie knowledge of this singular transaction, the first of the secret 
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While the secret treaty proceeded, the French am- 
bassador reiterated his demands at the Hague, and four 
out of the seven pro\ inoos, eager for peace, resolved to 
withdraw their contributions towards the expenses of the 
war. DeWitt with his part) was compelled to vield; 
11 red a was named for the place of the congress, and in 
May the month of May the ambassadors of the several powers 
assembled. Bullhe pensiouan still thirsted for revenge : 
he knew that the Dutch licet was ready to sail, and that 
England had no fleet to oppose; and he determined not 
to throw away the opportunity which fortune had placed 
m his hands. When the armistice was proposed, the 
Dutch immediately refused their consent, on the ground 
1 hut it would occupy as much time to discuss its con- 
ditions as those of the peace itself; and while the Eng- 
lish argued, and the French remonstrated, De Ruyter, 
accompanied by the brother of De Witt, ordered the 
licet to the amount of seventy sail, to joiji lmr. in 
separate squadrons at the buoy off the More. 

The English government was not taken by surprise. 
The warnings of the duke of York had awakened them 
to a sense of the danger: and three months before, 
orders had been issued to raise a fort at Shccrness, to 
throw a boom across the Medway at the stakes, to mount 
the guns on the batteries, and to prepare a competent 
number of fireships. But it w as not easy to carry these 
orders into execution. The commissioners of the navy 
already owed more than 900,000/. Their credit was 
gone : the sailors refused to serve, the labourers to work, 
the merchants to sell, without immediate payment; and 
to procure ready money, either b) application to the 
treasury, pr by loan from the bankers, was impossible*. 
De Ruyter, that be might distract the attention of the 
council, ordered one division of his fleet to sail up the 
Thames as far as Gra\ esend, and the other to destroy, 

n Pa ties between Louis ami Charles, we are indebted to Louis himself, la 
his USu /res, ii. 236. S286. 8, 9 ; v. 399. 405. 

• See Tepys, iii. 156. 162. 9. 174. 
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which was liis chief object, the shipping in the Medway. 

The fort at Sheerness opposed but a feeble resistance. 
Though Charles, to hasten the completion of the works, 
had visited them twice during the winter, they were still 
m an unfinished state, and a few broadsides levelled 
them with ground. At the first alarm, Monk, by the June 
roval order, hastened to the mouth of the Medway. He I>. 
erected batteries, moored guard-ships for the protection 
of the boom, and sunk five ships before it in the nar- 
rowest part of the channel. He had not completed these 
preparations, when the Outcli advanced with the wind II. 
and tide in their favour ; hut the obstruction in the pas- 
sage opposed an insuperable bar to their progress, and 
they were compelled to fall back with the ebb. During 
the night, however, the} discovered a new channel, suf- 
ficiently deep for large ships at high water, and in the 12. 
morning worked their way without impediment in this 
direction. The men of war immediately pointed their 
guns against the batteries: and a heavy fireship, run- 
ning agamst the boom, hung upon it. A second fol- 
lowed in like manner; the chain broke under their 
united weight; and, in a short time, the guardships 
were ill a blaze. The hull of the Royal Charles, a first- 
rate, which through neglect of orders had not been re- 
moved, became the prize of the conquerors. 

Monk, disappointed but not disheartened, hastened 
back to Upnor Castle. The night was employed in mount- 
ing guns and collecting ammunition : in the morning the 13. 
baiteHes were manned with volunteers from the navy ; 
and the return of the tide exhibited a sight most galling 
to the pride of even Englishmen, — the Dutch licet ad- 
vancing triumphantly up the river. Two men of war led 
the line ; then came six enormous fire-ships ; after them 
followed the rest of the squadron. The men-of-war 
anchored to receive and return the lire of the batteries ; 
and the fire-ships, passing behind them, pursued their 
course, reducing to ashes the three first-rates, the Royal 
lames, the Oak, and the London. At the ebb, their 
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commander, Van Ghent, whether he had fully executed 
his orders, or was intimidated by the warm reception 
which he experienced, made the signal to the licet to 
fall down the river, and, having burnt two of his own 
vessels which had grounded, rejoined in safety the other 
division at the Nore *. 

To the English, if we consider the force of the enemy 
and the defenceless state of the river, the loss was much 
less than they had reason to e:\pect; but the disgrace 
sunk deep into tho heart of the king, and the hearts of 
his subjects. That England, so lately the mistress of 
the ocean, should be unable to meet her enemies at sea. 
and that the Dutch, whom she had so often defeated, 
should ride triumphant in her rivers, burn her ships, and 
scatter dismay through the capital and the country, were 
universally subjects of grief and indignation. Many 
attributed it to that eternal source of every calamity, *he 
imaginary machinations of the papists t; others wore 
taught to believe that the king had secretly leagued with 
the enemy for the purpose of depressing the nation, 
that he might the more easily establish a despotic go- 
vernment ; and numbers contrasted the disastrous result 
of the present war against the Dutch under a king, with 
tho glorious result of the former war under a protector. 
But their reasoning was evidently unjust. Whatever 
might be the faults of Charles, he had conducted the war 
with equal spirit, and till this moment with more signal 
success. Even the disgrace at Chatham, originating 
from a measure which had been forced upon him by pe- 
cuniary distress, had not in reality diminished the power 
nor impaired the resources of the country. 

For sik weeks De Ruyter cont inued to sweep the Eng- 
lish coast. But his attempts to burn the ships at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Torbay w T cre successively de- 
feated ; and, though he twice threatened to remount the 

• C. Journals, Oct. 31. Pepys, iii.2^7, 241, 2. 5 50; v. 17 F^elyu, ii. 
287,8.291. 

+ Pcpys, iii. 245. 252. 
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Thames, the spirited opposition with which he was 
received. by a squadron of eighteen sail, under sir 
Edward Spragge, induced him to renounce the design. 

J n the mean time the Dutch negotiators, who had pur- 
posely protracted the conferences at Breda, began to be 
alarmed at the rapid progress of the French arm} in 
Flanders; for Louis, soon after his secret treaty \v ith jviay 
Charles, passed the frontiers with an army of seventy ll. 
thousand men, nominally commanded by himsell, but 
really under the guidance of Turenne. Castel -Rodrigo, 
the Spanish governor, dismantled several fortresses; 
Binche, Tournay, Oudenarde, Courtrai, and Douai opened 
their gates ; and Louis was actually occupied in the 
siege of Lisle, when the states liasiened to withdraw 
their objections to the proposals of England, that they 
might have leisure to secure themselves against the 
ambition of their powerful ally *. Three treaties were 
signed Jiy the English commissioners on the same day. J * ,] y 
By one with Holland it was stipulated that both parties 2 * 
should forget past injuries, and remain in their present 
condition, which confirmed to the States the possession 
of the disputed island of Puloronc, and to the English 
tlieiv conquests of Albany and New York. By the 
second with France, Louis obtained the restoration 
of Nova Scotia, and Charles that of Antigua, Monserrat, 
and part of St Kitts ; and by the last with Denmark, 
which country had acceded to the war as the ally of the 
Dirteh, the relations of amity were re-established between 
the two crowns t* 

* The success of Louis produced a benefit to Englaud, which was un- 
expected : it induced “ one Brewer, with about fifty Walloons, who wrought 
“ and dyed Hue woollen cloths,’ lo migrate to this kingdom. " The king 
“ entertained them against out barbarous law, or rather usage, against 
" foreigners narlakiiig the benefit of nntuial-born English; and by them 
,( the English, in a few years, were instructed to make and dye fine 
" woollen cloths cheaper by forty per cent, than they could do before. 1 ’ 

Coke, ii. 101. 

t bee them in Dumont, vii. par. i. 40 — 57- Mem. d’Estrades, iv. 395— 

428. Temple, 1 . 4H1.— On the departure of the Dutch fleet from the river, 
the king resolved to assemble the parliament ; Clarendon objected that it 
could not be dune lawfully before the 10th of Oct , the day to which par- 
liament had been prorogued. The only remedy wus the dissolution of the 
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There was nothing in the conditions of peace to 
mortify the pride or to prejudice the interests of the 
nation; yet the calamities which had accompanied the 
war, the plague, the fire, and the disgrace at Chatham, 
though over the two first no human counsels could have 
had any control, had soil ed the temper of the people; 
and Charles, anxious to divert attention from Ins own 
misconduct, was not unwilling to sacrifice a\iciimtothe 
public discontent . Ever since the restoration. Clarendon 
had exercised the power, though without the name, of 
prime minister; and to his pernicious counsels it was 
become the fashion to attribute every national calamity. 
Jt must be confessed that, with a correct judgment and 
brilliant talents, lie had contrived, whether it arose from 
the infirmity of his nature, or the necessity of bis situa- 
tion, to make himself enemies among every class of men. 
The courtiers had been alienated from him by ti e 
haughtiness of his manner, and his perpetual opposiHuii 
to their suits, tlicir projects, and rlieir extravagance ; the 
friends of liberty, by Ins strenuous advocacy of every 
claim which he conceived to belong to the prerogative, 
and his marked antipathy to every doctrine winch seemed 
to him to savour of republicanism ; and the catholics, the 
preshyterians, and the several classes of dissenters, by 
the belief that through his obstinate and successful 
opposition they had been deprived of the indulgence to 
tender consciences promised by the king in his declara- 
tion from Breda. He had offended the house of com- 
mons by reproaching them with conduct similar to that 
of the long parliament, and the house of lords by com- 
plaining that they suffered the commons to usurp the 
lead in public business, and we.rc content with main- 


jm'sent, and the culling ot a new parliament But this objection was 
oven tiled ; nnd the two houses, in obedience to the king s pioclumution of 
June 26, met on July 25. But their services weie no longer wanted: the 
peace was already signed; and Cliurles on the 29th prorogued the pailia- 
ment to Oct. 10— a measure which excited many complaints on uccount of 
the expense and trouble to which the membeis hud been unnecessarily 
subjected. See Clarendon, continuation, 421—6. 7. L. Journ. xii. 112 — 4 . 
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laming their own privileges*. The king, indeed, had 
been accustomed to listen lo him with respect, almost 
with awe. But these sentiments gradually wore away. 
The courtiers mimicked the gravity of Clarendon in the 
ro\al presence ; they ridiculed his person and manner; 
Ihe) charged him with interested motives: and repre- 
sented him as a morose pedagogue, claiming to retain 
the same control over the mmd of the man, which he 
had once exercised over that of the boy. Charles laughed 
and reproved: but frequency of repetition insensibly 
produced effect : and fet lings of suspicion and aversion 
were occasionally awakened in the rojal breast. Nor 
did Clarendon himself fail to aid the efforts of his 
enemies. lie often contradicted the favourite opinions 
of the king; sometimes eariied measures again-st him 
in 1 lie house of lords : and, on more than one occasion, 
so far forgot himself at the council table, as to speak with 
a vehemence and authority which hurt the pride of the 
monarch. His opposition in the house of lords to the 
bill for indulgence to tender consciences was never for- 
gotten ; and recently, when the plan of putting the 
treasury in commission was debated during the parlia- 
ment at Oxford, his conduct had given deep and lasting 
offence. He was at last taught to feci that, though lie 
might still be consulted as formerly, he no longer cn- 
joved the rojal friendship ; and his political opponents, 
seeing the slippery ground on which he stood, laboured 
to lu^cipitate his lallf- 

The first attempt was made by the carl of Bristol in 
1663. The reader is aware that it failed; and the 
failure served for a time to confirm the power of the 
chancellor. Still he grew more unpopular: men of op- 
posite interests found their way into the council : his 
great friend and supporter, the earl of Southampton, 
died ; and the countess of Castlemaine and the duke of 

* Clarendon, 383— 5. 

t Clarendon, 245. 8. 321. 358. 361. Life ot James, i. 398. 428. Pepys, 
iv. 2l<8. 
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Buckingham leagued together to effect his overthrow. 
To the lady he had given mortal offence by forbidding his 
wife to visit her, a prohibition which he refused to with- 
draw even at the request of Ihc king*. Buckingham, 
during the last session, bad placed himself in opposition 
to the court, and declared open war against Charles and 
his mistress. But his intrigue-, with the di«»affccied had 
been betrayed by one of the agents ; and, after the pro- 
& rogation, the king deprived him of all the offices which 
be held under the crown, and sent lnra an order to sur- 
Mar. render himself to the lieutenant of the To\\er. He ab- 
scondcd, hut fortunately the agent died, and the duke, 
dune having made his peace with Castlcmainc, presented 
18. himself to the lieutenant, was examined before ihe 
i u j council, discharged, permitted to kiss the king's hand, 
16. and restored to his former employments t. From 
that moment the doom of Clarendon was sealed. When 
the Dutch fleet rode victorious in the moulli of the uvor, 
he had advised the king to dissolve the parliament, and 
support the troops on the coast by forced contributions 
from the neighbouring counties, to be repaid out of the 
next supply. This counsel was divulged by some of his 
enemies, and represented as a plan to govern Ihe king- 
dom with a standing army in the place of the parliament. 
The imputation was everywhere received with expres- 
sions of abhorrence, and provoked the additional charges 
of venality and ambition. The presents which he had 
been in the habit of receiving from all who sought his 
fr.endshipor protection were held forth as proofs of his 
rapacity ; that magnificent pile called Clarendon-house 
was sai<l to be so far beyond the resources of his private 
fortune, that it must have been raised with the aid of 
money received from the enemies of his country ; and 
the marriage of his daughter to the duke of York was 
attributed to his desire of becoming the father of a race 
of monarclis ; a desire which had moreover led him to 

• Clarendon, 361. Life of James, 38. Ma<*pher«on, 35. 7. 
f Clarendon, 434. 1’epjB, iii. 276. 287. 8 . 282. Carte, ii. 347. 9. 
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introduce lo the rojal bed a princess incapable of bearing 
children, that the crown might descend to the issue of the 
duchess *. The latter charge was not only circulated in 
public, but insinuated to Charles himself, together with 
the information, that the convention parliament would 
ha\e settled a much more ample revenuo on the crown, 
had not its liberality been checked by the jealousy or 
the presumption of Clarendon t. If the king appeared 
lo listen to these suggestions, he still refused to believe 
that the chancellor had been unfaithful to his trust in 
any point of importance: but lie was daily beset by 
Buckingham, Arlington, sir William Coventry, and lady 
Castlemaine, who represented to him ihe discontent of 
the nation, the power of the chancellor's enemies, and 
the probable consequences of an impeachment in parlia- 
ment ; and he at last informed that minister, through 


the duke of York, that he expected him to resign, as an 
expedient by which he might at the same time save 
lnmself from prosecution, and spare his sovereign the 
pain of taking liis office from him. 


But the pride of Clarendon scorned to bend to the Aug. 
storm ; and consciousness of innocence urged him to ^ ' 


brave the malice of his enemies. He waited on the 


king, and avowed his determination not to resign — it 


would amount to a confession of guilt ; expressed a 
hope that the seal would not be taken from him— it 
would prove that his sovereign was dissatisfied with his 
services : and conjured him to disbelieve the suggestions 
of lady Castlemaine— for she was an angry and vindic- 
tive woman. After a conference of two hours, he retired, 
leaving the king disappointed by his obstinacy, and 
offended by bis allusions to “ the lady.” The duke of 


• “ How far tins jealousy may have entered into the king himself, to 
* make him moie easily part with his minister, I leave it lor others to 
" guess.” Life of James, 893. Hurnot, i. 435. 

t bought, not improbably, that this remissness of his pro- 

V . c ® „ , froin a J ealou8 y Hurt the king was inwardly inclined to popery.” 
Life of James, 393. On the contrary, it is said by sir William Coventry, 
that it proceeded from an overweening opinion of nis own influence, " that 
" he could have the command of parliaments for ever.'* Pepys, iv. 276. 
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York pleaded strongly in behalf of his father-in-law. 
But he himself was no longer in favour; the influence 
of the brother yielded to that of the mistress ; and the 
chancellor received a positite order by Morrice to sur- 
Aug. render the great seal, which was delivered to sir Orlando 
W- Bndgeman, chief justice of the common pit as t . 

In six weeks the parliament assembled. Buckingham 
JO. had pre\iousl> been restored to his place in the council 
and the bed-chamber; and Bristol, issuing from bis 
ictirement, had appeared again at court. To an address 
of thanks from the two houses fertile removal of the 
chancellor, the king replied, by promising never more 
to employ him in any capacity whatsoever. It may he 
that by this promise he hoped to satisfy the enemies of 
Clarendon; but they argued that the fallen statesman 
might, on some future da), recover the favour of his 
sovereign, or he restored by Ins son-in-law, should 11 at 
prince succeed to the throne: their personal s..uty 
demanded precautions against his subsequent ro\ enge ; 
and, to consummate Ins ruin, it was resolved to proceed 
Nov. against him by impeachment. Seventeen charges were 
6. fabricated in a committee of the lower house, imputing 
to him venality and cruelty in the discharge of his oflice 
of chancellor, the acquisition by unlawful means of 
enormous wealth, the sale of Dunkirk to France, the 
disclosure of the king’s secrets to his enemies, and the 
design of introducing a military government without the 
intenention of parliament. Nothing, however, could 
he move informal than the proceedings on this occasion. 
No papers w'ere ordered, no witnesses were examined ; 
the scieral charges were adojiled on the credit of mem- 
bers, who engaged to produce proof whenever it might 

* (’lareudon, 422— 6 /.435—40. Life of James, 427— 9. Marphi rson, 
Cap. 138. Pepys, m. !M2 H. Pepys tells a laughable story of Custlem&ine, 
who, when she heard about nuon that Clarendon bad left the king after 
their intei view, leaped out of bed, and ran into the aviary, that she might 
observe his countenance aB he passed, 334.— Iliidgemau was untortuuato 
in his promotion. Afraid of deciding wrong, lie ltiboiued to please both 
sides, and always gave something to each of the couleuding parties in his 
court. He lost his reputation. North’s Ln rs, kc. 1. 1/9. 
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be deemed necessary ; and the commons in a body im- 
peached Clarendon at the bar of the house of lords ot 
high treason, and other crimes and misdemeanors, re- 
questing, at the same time, that lie might be committed Nov. 
to custody, till they should exhibit articles against him* *• . 1~* 

It is probable, that from the absence of the duke of 
York, (he was confined to his chamber by the small-pox,) 
the enemies of Clarendon had promised themselves an 
easy victory. Hut the duke commissioned his friends 
to defend his father-in-law ; the bishops felt themselves 
bound to support him as the patron of orthodoxy ; and 
several peers, cominced of his innocence, cheerfully 
seconded their efforts. They did not, indeed, dare openly 
to adNocate his cause, hut they intrenched themselves 
behind forms and privileges; they contended that to 
commit on a general charge was contrary to ancient prac- 
tice; that the first precedent in its favour was furnished 
by the impeachment of the earl of Strafford, a precedent 
which the house would not follow, because the attainder 
had been reversed, and the proceedings erased from the 
journals ; and they maintained that the lords ought to 
be careful how they sanctioned a pretension, which 
might prove in future times prejudicial to them and 
their posterity. After several animated debates, it was 14. 
twice resolved by a small majority, that the accused 20. 
should not be committed, because no specific charge was 
contained in the impeachment t. 

Tl^ commons resented this decision of the lords : con- 
ferences were repeatedly held, and each house pertinaci- 
ously adhered to its former opinion. The king’s per- 
plexity daily increased. He observed that the proceed- 
ings began to take the same course as in the impeach- 
ment of the earl of Strafford ; and the calamities which 

• C. Journals, Nov. 6. 8. 11. State Trials f vi. 330. Clarendon, 445—8 
450. Life of James. i. 43i. Pepys, iii. 4L0, 411 420. 

+ Clar. 450. L. Journ. 135— ?. Pepy s, hi. 415. Clarendon, in a letter 
to Ormond, bays, * 1 must not omit to tell you that the duke of York hath 

*• been and in as gracious to me, and an much concerned for me, as ispos- 
" aible. 1 have not mauy other friends to brag of.’* Carte, ii. App. 38. 

VOL. XI. Y 
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followed tlie condemnation of that nobleman stared him 
in tho face. He proposed, as an expedient, that the earl 
should clandestinely leave the kingdom: but no argu 
ment, no entreaty, could prevail on Clarendon to take a 
step which lie deemed derogatory from his character , 
and the monarch, irritated by his obstinacy, began to 
speak of him in terms of aversion. His enemies nov 
ventured 1o make use of the royal name. It was 
rumoured that the king had also offences to punish ; 
that Clarendon had presumed to thwart him in his amour 
with the beautiful Miss Stewart, and had persuaded her 
Nov. to marry the duke of Richmond. The earl, in a letter 
16. which he sent by the lord keeper, denied this charge 1 ' ; 
the king read it, burnt it deliberately in the llame of a 
candle, and coolly icplied, that he was unable to under- 
stand its contents, but wondered what Clarendon was 
doing in England +. 

This hint, however, was lost on the determined mind 
of the fallen minister. Tt was followed by an unavowed 
message delivered by the bishop of Hereford ; the same 
advice was then urged by the French ambassador, and, 
when every other expedient had failed, the duke of 
York, by express command, carried to him a royal order 
to retire to flic continent. He reluctantly obeyed ; and, 
29. having addressed a vindication of himself to the house 
of lords, secretly withdrew to France*#. 


* In tins letter lip intimated an intention of going beyond tlie sea*, but 
made it. i condition that ihe king should iirat put .1 Mop to the impeach 
ment. Cl.iiendon coni 454. 

+ Chuetidou, 454 — (5. Life of James, i. 432. L Jnurn. 154. ,0 hat 
Charles \» as offended v ith the niuimgc, is ceitiun. Cl«r. 453. If we may 
believe Stowait lierscll, she wished to many to relieve herself from ins 
importunities, and therefore accepted the offer of the duke of Richmond 
with the king’s acquiescence. 1‘epys, iii. 203. Itut the import was t iut 
Charles thought oihei lor his own wife, that he consulted Sheldon, arch 
bishop of Canterbury, on the means of piocunng a divorce, that Sheldon 
revealed the seeiet to Clarendon, and Ihnl Clarendon, to secure the suc- 
cession to his daughters issue, brought about the marriage of Stewart with 
the dakc of Uichmuud. Burnet, i. 436. Lord Duitmoulh’s Note, 438. 
Tepys, iii. 293. It makes against this stoiy, that, when 0 divorce wu* 
suggested afterwards to Charles, he replied thut his conscience would not 
permit it, Life of James, i. 439. 

j It is certain that the duke took the order to Clarendon ; yet lord Coin- 
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His departure put an end to the cjuancl between the* 
two bouses *, but did not satisfy the resentment or the 
apprehension of his enemies. His vindication was voted 
a scandalous and seditious libel, and ordered to be burnt 9. 
by the hands of the common hangman. In it he had 
stated, that he had withdrawn 011I5 for a time; and 
would return to prove his innocence, whenever he saw 
a likelihood of justice having its course, “ uncontrolled 
“ b) the power and malice of men who had sworn his 
“ destruction. '* His enemies pounced on this passage, 
and, under pretence of holding him to his word, intro- 
duced a bill which, after a feeble opposition, was passed, 
ordering him to surrender for trial before the 1st of Fe- 
bruary, and, 111 default of appearance, banishing him 
for life, disabling him lrom holding uflice, subjecting 
him to the penalties of high treason, if he returned to 
England, and rendering him incapable of pardon unless 
by act of parliament t. Clarendon, the moment he 
heard of this enactment, hastened from Rouen to meet 16 fi 8 . 
his accusers, but was detained at Calais by a dangerous ^ an * 
illness, the consequence of fatigue of body, and anxiety Z 1 * 
of mind. Before he could leave his bed, the allotted 3]' 
term had expired, and he thus became, without the pos- 
sibility of preventing it, an exile for life $. 

Notwithstanding this severity, it is certain that he 
fell a victim to the hostility of party. The charges 
against him were not supported by any lawful proof, 
and mbst, if not all, were satisfactorily refuted in his 
answer j. Yet he must not be considered an immacu- 
late character. His dread of republicanism taught him 
to adv ocate every claim of the prerogative, however un- 

bury says, that his father withdrew, because il was intended to dissolve 
the parliament, and try him by a jury of peers. Carte, ii. App. 39. 

• The commons, however, entered two lewdutionBon their journals, that 
in such cases the accused ought to be secured, and that, when lie is in cus- 
tody, the lords may limit a time within w hich the particular charge maybe 
specified. C. Jenin. December 5. 

t L. .1 mm. 154. 157 162 7. 9. St. of Realm, 628. 

t Life of Clateud 355, et seq. $ Clarendon, 478. 
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reasonable, and his zeal for orthodoxy led him to perse- 
cute all who dissented from the establishment. He was 
haughty and overbearing; his writings betray in many 
instances the faithlessness of his memory, or his con- 
tempt for veracity ; and his desire of amassing wealth 
provoked Evelyn to remark of him, that ,( the lord chan- 
“ cellor never did, nor would do, anything but for 
“ money He spent most of his time at Montpellier 
and Moulins, relieving with literary composition the te- 
dium of banishment, and soliciting repeatedly permis- 
sion to revisit his native country, that he might breathe 
his last in the company of his children. But Charles, 
who felt no inclination to engage in a new contest for the 
jGj^sakeof a man who had long ago forfeited his esteem, 
P) ec ' treated these prayers with neglect ; and the unfortunate 
9. exile, whom hope had brought back to Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, died there in 1674t. 

By the exile of Clarendon, the ministry which had been 
established at the restoration, was entirely dissolved. 
The duke of Ormond resided in his government of Ire- 
land, Southampton was dead, Albemarle incapacitated 
by age and infirmity, and Nicholas had resigned. The 
new cabinet, or, as it was called in the language of the 
time, “ the king’s cabal consisted of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, who held no ostensible office till he purchased 
that of master of the horse from Monk ; of sir Henry 
Bonnet, now lord Arlington, principal secretary of state ; 
of the lord keeper Bridgeman; and of sir William 
Coventry, one of the commissioners of the treasury §. 

• Soe Historical Inquiry respecting the character of Clarendon, by the 
Hon. George Agar Ellii, 18S?7. 

f Supp. to Clar. Pap. hi. xliv. v. Wood, Athen. Oxon. ii. 1024. 

t Penys, iv. 243. The word " cabal * * * § ’ at this period meant a sec-et 
council Seethe Diaries of Pepys and Evel>n, and Whilelock (p. 477), 
as early as the year 1650. By d'Estiades the present ministers are called 
" la cnbnlle d’Espagne." D Extrudes, v. 39, The whole council was 
divided into three committees: one for foreign affairs, the real cabal; 
another for military and naval affairs ; a third for trade ; and a fourth for 
the redress of grievances, Jan. 31. 

§ Southampton, the lord treasurer, died May 16th, 1667, and June 1st 
the treasury was put into commission. The commissioners were, the 
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Of these, Coventry, by his superior information and 
abilities, excited the jealousy of his colleagues, but un- 
fortunately possessed not the art of pleasing the king, 
who, from his habit of predicting evil, gave him the 
name of “ the visionary.” Buckingham and Arlington 
were bitter enemies at heart, though the necessity of 
their situation made them apparent friends. Bridge- 
man was consulted for convenience. Hitherto he had 
acquired no particular claim to the favour of the 
monarch, or the confidence of the people. 

The rapid conquests of the French king in Flanders 
during the last summer, had drawn the eyes of Europe 
towards the seat of war in that country. The pope, 
Clement IX., through pity for the >oung king of Spain, 
and the States, alarmed at the approach of the French 
arms to their frontier, offered their mediation. To both Sept. 
Louis returned the same answer, that he sought nothing 
more than to vindicate the rights of his wife ; that he 
should be content to retain possession of the conquests 
which he had already made, or to exchange them either 
for Luxembourg, or Franclie-comtc, with the addition of 
Aire, St. Omer, Douai, Cambrai, and Charleroi, to 
strengthen his northern frontier ; and that he was wil- 
ling to consent to an armistice for tlireo months, that the 
Spanish government might have leisure to make its 
election betweeu these alternatives. But Spain was not 
sufficiently humbled to submit to so flagrant an injustice ; 
the tinife was sullenly suffered to pass by, and the me- 
diators renewed their instances to obtain from Louis a 
prolongation of the armistice for the additional space of 
three months. He consented to abide by his former 
offer during that term ; but refusing the armistice, over- 
ran in the mean time the whole province of Franehe- 
comtS, for the sole purpose, as he pretended, of com- 
pelling Spain to come to a decision *. 

duke of Albemarle, lord Ashley, sir Thomas Clifford, sii William Coventry, 
and sir John U uncombo. Bonnot v\ us made secretary of stale on Oct. S, 

1663. * 

• (Euvres de Louis XIV. ii. 326. 334. 344—55 ; v. 419. 
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1007. II* it was the interest of England, it was still more the 
interest of the States, to exclude France from the posses- 
sion of Flanders. Under this persuasion, sir Wdliam 
Temple, the resident at Brussels, receiW instructions to 
proceed to the Hague, and sound the disposition of dc 
Dec. Wilt; and, on his return to London, was despatched 
hack again to Holland with the proposal of a defensive 
j ^alliance, the object of which should be to compel the 
* | ’ French monarch to make peace with Spain on the terms 
which lie had previously offered*. The States were em- 
barrassed. On the one hand, they considered the inter- 
position of the Spanish Netherlands as the great bulwark 
of tlieir independence against the superior power of 
France; on the other, they hesitated to engage in a 
dangerous war against an ancient friend and ally at the 
advice of a prince whom they had hitherto considered 
their personal enemy. But Temple acted with prom lati- 
tude and address : he appealed to their fears ; he repre- 
l rented the danger of delay ; and, contrary to all precedent 
at the Hague, in the short space of five days — had the 
constitutional forms been observed, it would have de- 
manded five weeks— he negotiated three treaties, which 
promised to put an end to the war, or, if they failed in 
that point, to oppose at least an effectual barrier to the 
further progress of the invader. The first was a defen- 
sive alliance by which the two nations bound themselves 
to aid each other against any aggressor with a fleet of 
forty men of war, and an army of six thousand four 
hundred men, or with assistance in money in proportion 
to the deficiency in men ; by the second, the contracting 
powers Agreed by every means in their power to dispose 
France to conclude a peace with Spain on the alterna- 
tive already offered, to persuade Spain to accept one part 
of that alternative before the end of May, and, in case of 
a refusal, to compel her by war, on condition that France 
should not interfere by force of arms. These treaties 
were meant for the public eye : the third was secret, and 
* See his instructions in Courtenays Life of Temple, ii. 381. 38L 
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bound both England and the States, in case of the 
refusal of Louis, to unite with Spain in the war, and not 
to lay down their arras till the peace of the Pyrenees 
were confirmed. On the same day the Swedish ambas- 
sadors ga\e a provisional, and afterwards a positive April 
assent to the league, which from that circumstance ob- 25. 
turned the name of the triple alliance*. 

Louis received the news of this transaction with an 
air of haughty indifference. His favourite commanders, 
Condc and Turennc, exhorted him to bid defiance to 
the interference of the three powers; his cabinet minis- 
ters to he content with the alternative which he had 
himself proposed. He assented to their advice; hut for 
a reason, of which they were ignorant. In consequence 
of the infirm state of Charles 11. of Spain, he had se- 
cretly concluded with the emperor Leopold an “even- Jan. 

* Temple’s Works, i. 312 — 84. 415. DumonL, vii. 66, 68. 91. Much 
praise 1ms been lavished on this negotiation, as if it had arrested Louis in 
ms enreer of victory, und preserved the independence of Europe ; but, in 
fact, it accomplished nothing moie than the French king had offered, und 
was desirous to effect. The terms which the triple alliance Bought Lo en- 
force i\ere those which Louis had already offered, ( D’Ewtrudes, vi. 46,) as 
is admitted by the treaty itself, which, having mentioned the offer, binds 
the contracting parties Lo pi ••vail ou the ampins d ictus duns coronas ad 
ineuudam pacem legibus et eondilionibus supra memoratis (l)um. vii. 68). 
Wheuce the English king, in u letter to his sister, the duchess of Orleans, 
suys, “ the effect of the treaty is to bring Spain to consent lo the pence 
“ upon the terms the king of France has avowed he will be content with; 

“ so as I have done nothing to prejudice France in this agreement” (Jan. 

23) . and in another letter to Louis," en quoi je no dois croire vous a\oir 
fail uue chose desagreable, puisque nous nous sommes convenus de 
von s proposer liulite paix sur des conditions que vous ( uviez plu- 
sieuros fois temuigue de vouloir accepter, et plus expressement dans 
vutrlF'dcruieie lettre du 27 (17. ^>. S.) du nuns passe (Feb. 3, I>al- 
rymple, ii. 5. 6). In that letter to which Charles refers,— u letter written 
after the conclusion of the alliance, bill before that conclusion could be 
known to Louis, he says, “ Co seroit un coup pom la paix, qui la remtruit 
infallible et prompt, si le nd de lu Grand Bretagne entroit duns le memo 
sentiment des etats gene mux, d'oldiger les Espagnols a l’ucccptation des 
deux alternatives.” Cliuvres, v. 421. 

Besides this, Louis had bound himself, in the eventual treaty recently 
concluded w ith the emperor, to he content with these terras, and had em- 
ployed the influence of that prince in the Spanish councils, to prevail on 
the king of Spam to accept thorn. It should, however, be remembered that 
of the eventual treaty tlie throe contracting powers had no knowledge 
nor suspicion. They might still question the sincerity of the French 
king's pacillc professions: they therefore (and in this couBisted the great 
merit of the ulliauco) put his sincerity to the test, and deprived him of all 
pretext for com muing the war, by taking on themselves tne task of extort- 
ing the consent of the Spanish monarch. 
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“ tual” treaty of partition of the Spanish monarchy on 
the expected death of that prince, and thus had already 
Jan. bound himself by treaty to do the very thing, which it 
9* was the object of the allied powers to effect*. 

The marquess of Castel-Rodrigo, the Spanish gover- 
nor of the Netherlands, sought delay, under the vain 
hope of inducing the Dutch (of England he was secure) 
to engage at once in the war. But the intervention of 
the emperor, in consequence of the eventual treaty, put 
an end to the hesitation of the Spanish cabinet : the 
April ambassadors of the several powers met at Aix-la-Cha- 
-L pelle ; Spain made her choice ; the conquered towns in 
May Flanders were ceded to Louis, and peace was re-esta- 
blished between the two crowns t. The conduct of 
Charles during the whole of this transaction served to 
raise him in the estimation of Europe. But the States 
could ill dissemble their disappointment. They never 
doubted that Spain, with the choice in her hands, would 
preserve Flanders, and part with Franclie-comtfi. It was 
this persuasion that induced them to refuse the first 
project of the English ministry, and to prefer the bind- 
ing of Louis to his offer of the alternative. The result 
was owing, it is said, to the resentment of Castel-Rodrigo, 
who, finding that the States would not join with England 
to confine France within its ancient limits, resolved to 
punish them by making a cession, which brought the 
French frontier to the very neighbourhood of the Dutch 
territory J. 

Feb. When the parliament assembled after the adjourn- 
10. ment, Buckingham discovered that his success against 
Clarendon in the last session had proceeded, not from 
his own influence, but the unpopularity of that states- 
man. His immediate dependents in the lower house 

•CEuvres do Louis, ii. 360—72. See the account of the "eventual 
"treaty,” >vhich w.is kept becret for almost a century, in the works of 
Louis, vi. 402. 

f Temple, 420—56. D’Estrades, v. 351. Dumont, vli. 89. 91. Louie 
vi. 417. 

$ Temple, 414 — 7- 
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were heard without attention; and in the higher the 
jealousy of the churchman had been awakened by Ins 
close connexion with the presbyterians, that of the 
cavaliers by his discharge of the republicans, whom the 
late administration had incarcerated as a measure of 
precaution. Neither did it add to the reputation of the 
prime minister that his profligacy had led him, for the 
sake of lady Shrewsbury, witli whom he lived in open Jan. 
adultery, to fight a duel, in which one of his seconds 1° 
was killed on the spot, and the carl of Shrewsbur), the 
injured husband, was mortally wounded*. The com- 
mons began by instituting a rigid inquiry into the con- 
duct of peisons employed under the former administra- 
tion. Prince llupert and the duke of Albemarle had 
already furnished narratnes of their proceedings during 
the war; commissioner Pett was impeached oi culpable 
neglect in the care of his majesty's ships when tho 
Dutch entered the riser; Penn of the embezzlement of 
prize goods to the value of 115,0002.; and Brunkhard, 
who had absconded, was expelled the house for his 
presumption in having ordered sail to be slackened dur- 
ing the pursuit after the victory of the 3d of June, 
1665. To these proceedings Buckingham had no objec- 
tion ; but, to his surprise, the commons voted only one 
half of the sum which lie demanded under the head of 
naval expenses, and obstinately resisted all liis efforts to 
obtairrvsome favour for the dissenters, in accordance 
with the wish of the sovereign. The conventicle act 
would expire within six months ; and Charles, who still 
felt himself bound by the declaration of Breda, was 
anxious to prevent its renewal. Aware of the rock on 
which his former endeavours had split, he was careful to 
make no mention of the catholics: he confined his 

* Pepy s, u . 15. Lady Shrewsbury w as daughter to the earl of C iu digan. 
Report Haiti that, in the dress of a page, site hold the duke's horse while 
he was lighting with her husband. When Buckingham took her to his 
own house, the* duchess obseived to hint, tii.it it was not for her mid his 
mistress to live together; ho replied—' 11 Why so 1 have been thinking, 

" madam, mid therefore have oidered your coach to carry you to your 
** father s.” Pepys, 109. 
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request of indulgence to the dissenters among his pro- 
tectant subjects; but the very report of liis intention 
hud awakened the usual cry that the church was in 
danger: on the morning, just before he expressed his 
wish to the two houses, the commons voted an address 
to him, to put in execution all the laws against non-con- 
formists and papists ; and afterwards, a bill was passed 
and sent to the lords, having for its object to continue 
the existing penalties against the frequenters of con- 
venticles. This, however, did not prevent the friends of 
toleration from proposing, in conformity with the ro)al 
suggestion, measures for the comprehension ofprotes- 
tant dissenters; but the motion, after several adjourned 
Apiil debates, was negatived, on a division, by a majority of 
more than two to one*. 

The remaining business in parliament was now in- 
terrupted by a most violent quarrel between the two 
houses, on a question of privilege. Several years had 
passed since Skinner, a private trader, preferred to the 
king in council a complaint of divers injuries, which he 
alleged that he had suffered from the agents of the East- 
l(K>6. India company. After several hearings, the council 
commissioned the archbishop of Canterbury, the chan- 
cellor, and two other lords, to effect a compromise be- 
tween the parties ; but the company refused to abide by 
])ec. tlieir decision, and the king was advised to recommend 
0. the case to the attention of the house of lords, as the 
1 6(*7« supreme court of judicature in the nation. But the 
opponents of Skinner objected to the jurisdiction of the 
oy* lords. The cause, it was maintained, did not come be- 
fore them by way of appeal, or bill of review, or writ of 
error. It was an original complaint, which must be 
< >ct. first heard in the ordinary courts of law. In the follow- 
30. j n g session, Skinner petitioned the lords for redress ; the 
1 g V * company renewed their objection ; but the house pro- 
1668 , nounced the complainant entitled to damages, and 
Mar. appointed a committee to assess the amount. After the 
* I’epys, i\. 31. C. Journals, Ap. 38. Pari. II i»t. iv. 413-422. 
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adjournment, the company petitioned the house of 
commons for protection against the usurpation of the 
lords. By the upper house this petition was voted a 
scandalous libel : the lower not only received it, but May 
passed resolutions censuring the conduct of the lords as 2. 
contrary to law, and derogatory from the rights of the 
subject . They were met with opposite resolutions from 
the upper house, declaring the votes of the commons a 
breach of privilege, and the proceedings of the lords war- 
ranted both by law and precedent. Tims open war was 
declared ; each house obstinately maintained its own 
pretensions ; the lords resolved to pass no other bill than 
that of the supply; and the commons rejected a bill 4 
which had been sent to them for the regulation of the 
trials of peers. By the king, the ninth of May had been 
fixed for the conclusion of the session. Early m the 9. 
morning the commons sent a message to llio loids, pro- 
posing a suspension of all proceedings in the cause till 
the next meeting of parliament, and having received no 
answer, resolved that whosoever should put in execution 
the orders or sentence of the house of lords in the case 
of Thomas Skinner, should he deemed a traitor to the 
liberties of Englishmen, and an infringer of the privi- 
leges of the house of commons. The king, having given 
the royal assent to the bills which were prepared, or- 
dered the two houses to adjourn, and expressed a hope 
that before he should meet them again, some expedient 
might be discovered for the accommodation of this 
difference. The commons obeyed: but the lords con- 
tinued to sit, called before them sir Samuel Barnardis- 
ton, the governor of the company, and committed him 
to the custody of the black rod, till he should have paid 
to the king a fine of 300/. Having thus vindicated 
their authority, they also adjourned*. 


•St Tunis, vi. 710-63. L. Jouin. rii. 420, 7 . Pari. Hist. iv. 4*2. 
MaivHl, 109 On the 8 tli of May the commune sat on this question 
from dinner time till five the next morning. M.uvtll, i. i0?. Pejiys, iv. 
L03. Barnardiston remained in custody till the night of Aug. 10, tin* day 
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At the restoration of peace, trade quickly returned 
into its ancient channels ; the murmurs of discontent 
were gradually hushed ; and the expiration of the con- 
venticle act afforded relief and satisfaction to the dis 
senters. The present proved the most tranquil period 
of the king’s reign, but it was disgraced by the extra- 
vagance and licentiousness of“ the higher classes. The 
gallants of the court shocked the more sober of the 
citizens by their open contempt of the decencies of life*, 
while Charles laughed at their follies, and countenanced 
them by his example. At the same time that he re- 
newed his visits and attentions to the duchess of Rich- 
mond, he robbed the theatres of two celebrated actresses, 
known to the public by the dignified appellations of Moll 
Davies and Nell Gwin. Davies had attained eminence 
as a dancer— Gwin attracted admiration in the character 
and dress of a boy. The former received a side - id id 
establishment in Suffolk -street, and bore the king a 
daughter, afterwards married into the noble family of 
the Radclyffes. The latter became the mother of the 
first duke of St. Albans. Charles never allowed her 
to interfere in matters of state; but he appointed her of 
the bed-chamber to the queen, and assigned her lodg- 
ings in the neighbourhood of the court. She was so 
wild, and witty, and eccentric, that he found in her com- 
pany a perpetual source of amusement, a welcome relief 
front the cares that weighed so heavily upon him at 
times, in the subsequent years of his reign. Halit, 
however, still preserved to Castlcmaino the empire 
which she had formerly acquired. She suppressed all 
appearaitces of jealousy, and sought her revenge by 
allowing to herself the same liberty in which her para- 
mour indulged t. 

before the expiration of the adjournment. By whose authority he was 
discharged, he <l<d not know'. P.irl. ITist. iv. 431. 

• See Pep\s, iv. 116. 1 18. 145. Sir fhniles Sodley and lord Buekhurst 
distinguished themselves above others. Ibid. 185, 6, 7- Ant. Wood. 
Autobiotf. June, 1663. 

i IVpys, iv. 10. 14. 90. 111. 223. 250. Evelyn, ii. 339. Burnet, i. 457. 
Sandfbrd, 652. 4. About this time, May 11, u meteor was seen, and the 
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While Charles pursued his pleasures, Buckingham 
sought to consolidate his own power. By degrees he 
weeded all, of whose fidelity lie was suspicious, out of the 
different departments of the administration. Secretary 
Morricc was exchanged for sir John Trevor; the duke 
of Ormond, after a long struggle, surrendered the go- 
vernment of Ireland to the lord Robartes ; and Coventry 
himself was provoked to furnish a decent pretext for his 
dismissal. Buckingham had procured a farce to be 
written for the purpose of ridiculing him on the stage. 
Coventry sent the duke a challenge ; the matter was laid 
before the king in council ; and the challenger was sent 
to the Tower, and deprived of office. But the principal 
person, against whom he directed his attacks, was the 
duke of York. lie was aware of the contempt which 
that prince expressed for his character, and of the in- 
fluence exercised by the duchess, Clarendon s daughter, 
over the mind of her husband. Janies received repeated 
affronts in the name of the king, which he bore without 
complaint. The conduct of the admiralty was blamed ; 
his friends were displaced ; and the dependents of his 
adversary were introduced into his office in defiance of 
his remonstrances. It was rumoured that he had lost 
the royal confidence, and would soon be deprived of his 
place of lord high admiral. But Charles was recalled 
to a sense of the protection which he owed to his brother, 
by tjjo boldness of an old cavalier, sir William Armourer, 
who told him publicly of the reports in circulation re- 
specting his jealousy of the duke of York, He instantly 
replied that they were false ; and when Buckingham, 
under pretence of fear for his life from the resentment 
of James, affected to travel surrounded by armed men, 
the king laughed in his face at the utter folly of the in- 
sinuation. The minister began to feel alarm : he turned 

ignorance and bigotry of the people are amusingly described by Pepys oil 
the occasion. " The world do make much discourse of it, then upprehen- 
“ sioiw being mighty full of tho rest of the city to be burned, and the papists 
• to cut our throats.’ 1 iv. 112. 
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to solicit a reconciliation with the duke, and received a 
contemptuous refusal *. 

Buckingham, however, might depend on the rojal 
favour as long as he could supply the king with money. 
That nothing was to he obtained from the liberality of 
the parliament, had been proved by the proceedings in 
the last session ; and an attempt was therefore made to 
reduce the annual expediture below the amount of the 
royal income. On examination, it was found that the 
yearly receipts did not exceed 1,030, 000 J. ; by a new re- 
July gulation, three-fourths of this sum were allotted to defray 
the expenses of the civil list ; and of the remaining 
fourth, 100,0001. was appropriated to discharge the 
interest of the debt, the remainder to cover accidental 
deficiencies, and to pay, as far as it would go, the several 
pensions granted by the king t. 

But this plan of economy accorded not with the rsjal 
disposition, nor did it offer any prospect of extinguishing 
the debt. Charles remembered the promise of pecuniary 
assistance from France in the beginning of his reign : 
and, though his previous efforts to cultivate the friend- 
ship of Louis had been defeated by an unpropitious 
course of events, he resolved to renew the experiment. 
Immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapeile, Buck- 
ingham opened a negotiation with the duchess of Orleans, 
the king's sister, in France, and Charles, in his conver- 
May sation with the French resident, apologised for his 
11 • conduct in forming the triple alliance, and openly ex- 
pressed his wish to enter into a closer union, a more 
intimate friendship, with Louis. These overtures were 
at first ‘received with coldness and reserve, which, 
instead of checking, seemed to stimulate the ardour of 

• Life of James, 432—40. Maeph. Pap i. 41. 3. 5. 7. 50. Popys, iv. 151. 
5. 8. 188. 191. 2. 0. 246. 9. 255 7. 262. The reports mentioned by Pepjg 
are eontii med by the duke of Ormonil: “ Arlington told me that I joined 
" too much in my counsels and conversation vith men unsatisfied ; and 
“(which I wondered at) lie named the duke and the archbishop of 
" Canterbury.* Carte, ii. App. 67. 

f See it at length in Ralph, i. 175 
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the king. There was one point in which both monarchs 
most cordially agreed, their hatred of the Dutch. Charles 
could not forget their inliospitality during the tune of 
his exile ; the unsuccessful termination of the late war 
had strengthened his dislike ; and he ardently wished 
for the opportunity of gratifying his revenge. On the 
other hand, the pride of Louis had often been offended 
by the pride of these republicans ; and their presumption 
in acceding to the secret articles in the triple alliance 
was deemed by him the strongest proof of their ingrati- 
tude. About the end of the year the communications 
between the two princes became more open and con 
fidential ; French money, or the promise of French 
mono), was received bv the English ministers; the 
negotiation began to assume a more icgular form, and 
the most solemn assurances of secrecy were given, that 
their real object might he withheld from the know- 
ledge, or even the suspicion, of the States *. 

In this stage of the proceedings Charles received an 
important communication from his brother James 
Hitherto that prince had been an obedient and zealous 
son of the church of England ; but Dr Heflin’s History 
of the Reformation had shaken his religious credulil), 
and the result of the inquiry was a conviction that it 
became his duty to reconcile himself with the church of 
Rome. He was not blind to the dangers to which such 
a change would expose him ; and he therefore purposed 
to continue outwardly in communion with the established 
church, while he attended at the catholic service in pri- 
vate. But, to his surprise, he learned from Symonds, 

• See the papers in Dairy m pie, h. 4— 21. They are all published as 
referring to the same subject But this is u mi«tuke. Tne letters ot Feb 
87, 1669, in p. 4, anil of .luu. 19, 1669, in p. 19, ought to he dated in 1665, 
and that of Feb, 9 , 1669. in p. 21, In the year 1666. This is evident from 
their contents. AlsoM.icpherson, i. 56. The secret, however, was not 
kept. For the sole information of the king of Sweden, Puffendorf, his 
agent, was permitted by Turenne to read a letter from Colbeit, the am 
bassador in England, who lioasted of his success, adding tlmt lie had made 
same of the leading ministers to feel, sentir tout IVtcndue de la liher.ihtt' 
de s.a majeste. This PulL-udorff communicated to Ue Witt. Temple, ii. 40. 
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a jesuit missionary, lliat no dispensation could authorise 
such duplicity of conduct : a similar answer was returned 
to the same question from the pope; and James im- 
mediately took his resolution. He communicated to the 
king in private that he was determined to embrace the 
catholic faith; and Charles without hesitation, replied, 
that he was of the same mind, and would consult with 
the duke on the subject in the presence of lord Arundel], 
lord Arlington, and Arlington’s confidential friend, sir 
Thomas Clifford. Of these three, the first was a known 
catholic ; the other two had hitherto professed themselves 
protestants, but more for fashion’s sake, than through 
any real attachment to the reformed creed. They, like 
most others in the higher circles of society at that period, 
had, in the language of James, “ their religion still to 
choose.” 

The meeting was held in the duke’s closet. Charles, 
with tears in his eyes, lamented the hardship of being 
compelled to profess a religion which he didnotappiove, 
declared his determination to emancipate himself from 
Jan. this restraint, and requested the opinion of those present, 
25. as to the most eligible means of effecting his purpose 
with safety and success. They advised him to com- 
municate lus intention to Louis, and to solicit the power- 
ful aid of that monarch *. 

Here occurs a very interesting question, — was Charles 
sincere or not ? That of the two churches he preferred 
the more ancient, there can be no doubt. Both the duke 
of Ormond and Daniel O'Neil had seen reason to suspect 
him of a secret leaning towards the catholic worship 
about the time of the conferences at the Pyrenees ; and 
he had recently avowed the same to Arlington and 
Clifford t. But the king’s religious belief was of his own 

• James, 1. 440. Dulrymple, ii. 22. Macpher, L 60. 52. Sue also the 
travels of Cosmo for the otthodoxy of Janies, 456. 

i Carte's Ormond, ii. 254. James, i. 441. That he was a stanch pro- 
testaDt in 1658 is evident from the papers in Thurloe, i. 740—5; but in 
1669, the author of Cosmo’s Travels romarks, that though he " observes 
“ with exact attention the religious rites of the church of England, there 
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creation. To tranquillize liis conscience, lie ha<l per- 
suaded himself that his immoralities were but trilling 
deviations from rectitude, which a God of infinite mer^y 
would never visit with severity ; and, as for speculative 
doctrines, the witty and profligate monarch was not the 
man to sacrifice Ins ea«*e and to endanger his crown for 
the sake of a favourite creed. He was the most accom- 
plished dissembler ill Ins dominions ; nor will it be an> 
injustice to lus character to suspect, that liis real object 
was to deceive both bis brother and the king of France. 
In his next letter to liis sister Henrietta, he informs her 
that the duke had been brought into “ the business on 
“ the score of religion,” and he openly told her at Dover, 
that “ lie was not so well satisfied with the catholic reli- 
gion, or Ins own condition, as to make it liis faith V 

Now, however, the secret negotiation proceeded with 
greater activity ; and lord Arundcll, accompanied by ^ir 
Richard Bellingst, hastened to the French court. He 
solicited from Louis the present of a considerable sum, 
to enable the king to suppress any insurrection which 
might be provoked by his intended conversion, and 
offered the co-opcralion of Kngland in the projected in- 
vasion of Holland, on the condition of an annual subsidy 
during the continuation of hostilities To these pro- 
posals no direct objection was made ; and the discussion 
turned chiefly on one point, whelher the declaration of 
the king’s catholicity should precede or follow the de- 
claration of war. 

Jam^s, with all the fervour of a proseljtc, urged his 
brother to publish his conversion without delay. War, 

“ is reason to believe that he docs not entirely acquiesce, and that he may 
“ ueiliups cherish other inclinations.' 1 456. 

* Dairy tuple, 1 226 ; it. 2J. From the expression noticed above, and the 
duke’s subsequent assertion to liunllun that, in the fiisl tieaties between 
Charles and Liuis, il n’avoit fait qu’ obcir et se conformor aux volontes rlu 
Hoi, (Ibid. 26D,) 1 infer that at first Janies did not Rppiovo of the money 
treaties betweeu the two mouarchs. 

f Bellini's had been seerctuiy to the catholic confederacy in Iieland, 
and since the restoration had been confidentially employed by Clarendon 
in several foreign negotiations. On this occasion he was instructed to 
draw the articles of the treaty, James, i 442. 

VOL. XI. Z 
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by creating a want of mono), would rentier him de- 
pendent on the bounty ol parliament : but now lie was 
his own master ; the army was loyal ; all the governors 
of garrisons were nltaclied to h:s person; the sufferings 
of the non- con foi mists from the intolerance of the 
established church would teach them to look on any 
change as a benefit ; and within the pale of the esta- 
blishment itself there were number*!, who had no settled 
notions of religion, hut were ready to fashion their creed 
by their con veil iciiee. 

Louis, on the contrary, represented to the king, that 
a premature declaration might endanger his crown and 
his person ; that nine-tenths of his subjects were hostile 
to the catholic l'aith ; that religious discord acted with 
the fury and the rapidity of a volcano : that insurrection 
was to lie expected in the capital and in every part of his 
dominions, and that his army was too small, Ins friends 
were too few, to countenance the hope of his being aide 
to suppress his opponents. Charles made hut a ..unt 
endeavour to relute this reasoning. The attempt, he 
acknowledged, wore the appearance of madness, yet 
there were reasons to think that it might succeed. In 
these discussions 1 lie year passed away. At Christmas 
the king publicly received the sacrament; the absence 
of James, who had been accustomed to accompany his 
brother, though it did not escape notice, awakened no 
suspicion *. 

After repeated adjournments, the parliament had been 
suffered to meet in October. The commons immedi- 
ately re\iu*d the quarrel with the lords respecting the 
case of Skinner. They ordered the printer of “The 
(let. “ Grand Question concerning the Judicature of the 
19. “ House of Lords ” to be prosecuted, voted that Bar- 
nardiston had behaved like a good commoner of England, 
and passed a bill, vacating the judgment pronounced 
against him, us contrary to law and the privileges of 

* Dairy mple, ii. 30— 37. Life of James, i. 412. Macpher. i. 50. 
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parliament. It was immediately rejected l>y the lords, 
who, on their part, passed a hill in \ indication ot their 
jurisdiction, which met with a similar fate in the com- 
mons For some time no farther communication took 
place between the two houses, and the kin", to pre\cnl 
a more violent rupture, put an end to the ses&ion hyj) l(f# 
adjournment. The interval was spent by him in earnest i ]. 
endeavours to heal this misunderstanding; and, when 
they met again, lie recommended to both to erase all ;lie B>' 1 ' 
proceedings out of their journals, and to abstain from ^ 
the renewal of the question. They consented : in ap- 
pearance each house was replaced in the same situation 
in which it stood before the quarrel; in reality the 
victor) was gained by the commons. By the erasures, 
the two judgments of the lords weie vacated, and since 
that moment their claim 1o original jurisdiction in civil 
causes lias been silently abandoned *. 

The public business now occupied the attention of 
parliament. T. The expiration ot the conventicle act 
had raised the hopes of the dissenter.-*, and the lord- 
keeper and the chief justice Hales had been employed to 
draw an act of comprehension, by which the greater part 
of them might be incorporated with the establishment. 

Ou the one side, Wilkins, bishop of Chester, with Til - 
lotson, Still iiiglleet, and Burton, on the other, Bales, 
Manton, and Baxter, were consulted ; and, to remove 
tlie chief stumbling-block, the controversy respecting the 
validity of presbyterian ordination, it was ingeniously 
propttecd that the bishop in the form of re-ordination 
should make use of the words, “ to serve as minister 
in any parish in England.” But the agitation of the 
project threw the kingdom into a ferment. Parker and 
Patrick distinguished themselves by the warmth of their 
writings in support of orthodoxy, and Owen by his 
learning, Marvell by his wit, ranked at the head of then- 
opponents. One party contended, that to concede at all 


• L Jouro. xii. 2^7. 291. 
Ht. Trials, vi “*53 — 70. 


Com. Jouru. Fob. 22. Pari. Hist. iv. 431. 
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was to betray the cause of the church ; the other, that a 
comprehension of tin* dissenters olfered the only sure 
expedient to check the diffusion of socinianism and 
popery . The house of commons did not degenerate from 
the zeal which it had displayed on so many former oc- 
casions. A hill for the suppression of conventicles was 
sent to the house of lords, where it met with strong 
opposition from the duke of York and his friends, as well 
as from the presbytermn peers ; hut Charles, though he 
had promised his protection to the non-conformists, 
deemed it prudent to interfere, and through his solici- 
Apiil tations this intolerant hill was suffered to pass. ]fy it 
certain fines were enacted against all persons above six- 
teen y ears of age who should attend, and all ministers 
who should officiate, at any religious sen ice different 
from that of the church of England, against the occu- 
piers of the houses in which meetings for that purpose 
should he hold, and against the magistrates who shook ! 
neglect to enforce the provisions of the law*. 

This act subjected the dissenters to a portion of those 
severities which had been so frequently inflicted on the 
cal holies. Spies and informers multiplied ; the ministers 
found it necessary to abscond ; houses were entered by 
force, and searched without ceremony ; and the inmates 
were dragged to prison, and condemned to pay fines. 
That ease, of which the king was ro fond, suffered re- 
peated interruptions from complaints and appeals to his 
justice. When the non conformists reminded him of 
his promise of indulgence, he acknowledged the hardship 
of their case, and chocked the vigilance of the officers ; 
when the magistrates remonstrated, that these religious 
meetings were hot beds of sedition, he asked, why then 
did they not execute the law? and to the clergy who 
complained of the prevalence of sectarianism, lie sar- 
castically replied, that it would never have been the case 
had they paid less attention to their dues and more to 
their duties. Among the sufferers none excited nure 
• St. 22 . Car. ii. c i. Burnet, 449—61. 
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admiration than the quakers, hy their fearless adhesion 
to their principles. Disdaining the precautions taken 
hy the other religionists, they proceeded, at the usual 
hour, openly hut peaceably, to tlieir meeting-house, and, 
being carried before the magistrates, rclused to pay the 
lines, and were committed to prison. On tlieir release, 
they returned to the place of meeting as if nothing 
had happened : the doors were closed ; they assembled 
in the street ; and Penn and Mead successively preached. 
But the auditory was soon dispersed ; and the preachers 
were indicted before the lord mayor and recorder, on the 
charge of having created a riot. During the trial, the 
firm and temperate beha\iour of the prisoners formed a 
striking contrast with the harsh and violent proceedings 
of the court. The jurors, having, after a confinement ol 
thirty-six hour*, returned a verdict of not guilty, were 
fined forty marks each, and committed to prison; and 
Penn and Mead, though acquitted, suflerod the same 
punishment for contempt, in rehwng to uncover their 
heads in presence of the court *. 

The mind of Buckingham was still haunted with 
the apprehensions of revenge on the part of the late 
chancellor’s family, if James were ever to ascend the 
throne. The reader will remember that a hoy of the 
name of Trolls, the reputed son of the king by Lucy 
Bailow r , had been placed for education at the Oratory in 
Paris. Soon after the restoration ho came to England; 
Charles ordered him to conform to the established church, 
oreafi&d lmn, by the advice of Bristol and Castlomaine, 
hut in opposition to the remonstrances of the queen- 

• Unmet, i. 471. Nenl. c. viii. S». Tiials,vi. 951—1036. Sewell, ii. 
259—71. J.imes, or perhup* thu compiler of his lile, tells us tlint "the 
“ rigournus church of England men were let loose, and eneomaged under- 
" r hand to pciseculc, that the non-conformists might be more sensible of 
'* the ruse they should have w lieu the cut holies picvuiled : " Life, i. 434.) 
Marvell *' that the lieutenancy of London alarmed tin* king continually 
11 with the fear ol the conventicles, ho that he gave them powers.” i. 42d. 
It may be lemarked that this v* the last instance ot a line imposed on 
jurors under pretence that tl.eir veidiet was contrary to evidence or tht 
direction of die judge. One of the jurors brought the question before the 
court of common pleas, and the chief justice Vuughan decided in his favour 
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mother and Clarendon, duke of Monmouth, and nave to 
him in marriage the countess of Buceleugh, the most 
wealthy heiress m Scotland*. Buckingham, observing 
the unbounded affection of the king for this young man, 
resolved to set him up as a competitor for the crown in 
opposition to the duke of York. It was confidentially 
whispered at court that Charles intended to own him for 
his successor, and the earl of Carlisle and lord Ashley 
ventured to hint to the king, that if he were willing to ac- 
knowledge a private contract of marriage with the mother 
of Monmouth, it would not be difficult to procure wit- 
nesses who would confirm it with their testimony. The 
monarch replied without hesitation that, “ much as he 
“ loved the duke, he had rather see him hanged at 
“ Tyburn than ow T n him for his legitimate son 

Buckingham, though disappointed, was not discou- 
raged. He often lamented the king’s misfortune in 
being married to a woman, whose repeated niisoarriagvs 
pro\ed that she would ue\er bear linn a successor to the 
throne. When he offered to steal her away, and convey 
her to some distant region where she would be never 
heard of, Charles laughed at liis folly : but he was lis- 
tened to with greater attention when lie suggested to the 
monarch to take another wife. lie had already con- 
sulted lawyers and divines ; and Burnet, afterwards 
bishop of Sarura, in an elaborate judgment, had decided 
that barrenness in the woman furnished in certain cases 
a lawful cause for polygamy or divorce}. Of ihe two a 
divorce appeared preferable, as it offered levs to shock 
the feelings of the public ; but in cases of divorce no in- 
stance could be found of a subsequent legal marriage 
pending the lives of the parties. The duke, however, 

• Clarendon, 203, f>, 7 . 

y Lift* at Limes, 1 . 417. 400. Macpher. i. 44 Unmet, i. 432. " As for 
*' the duke of Hacks” sa>a Oiniouil, “ I am confident he not only under- 
'* values, but hates the kin.;’* person and lus brothers, and has designs 
** apart. il not aimed at the turn of thorn both." Caite. ii. 1177. 

X See Hurnet,i. 434, note; and Iliirfjous mi Hornet, 23*2 — -4J The paper 
concludes thus: “ 1 sue nothing bo strong against polygamy as to balance 
“ the great and visible imminent hazards llmt hung over bo mauy thou- 
“ Bands, if it be not allowed.” 
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undertook 1o create a precedent. Lady Roos had long 
lived in adultery ; she bad been separated from her hus- 
band by a sentence of the ecclesiastical judge; and her 
children by her paramour had been declared illegitimate 
by act of parliament. A more favourable case could 
hardly be wished for; and a bill was introduced into the 
upper house, “to enable the lord Roos to marry again.’’ Mur. 
Its object instantly transpired ; and the royal brothers ^ 
exerted all their influence, the king to support, the duke 
of York to oppose, the bill. The latter did not only ob- 
tain the votes of bis friends and dependents; but as the 
question involved a point of doctrine respecting the 
indissolubility of marriage, he was joined by all the 
bishops, \uth the exception of Cosins of Durham, and 
Wilkins of Chester*, by the calliolic peers, and by such 
of the protestaut peers as deemed it proper to follow, on 
theological grounds, the opinion of the prelates. The May 
second reading was carried only by a small majority : 
before the third, Charles adopted a measure to animate 
his friends which surprised both tlic house and the na- 
tion. One morning he suddenly entered, took his seat^] T * 
on the throne, and desired the lords to proceed, as if he 
were not present, for he came only to renew a custom 
which his immediate predecessors had allowed to fall 
into desuetude, that of attending at their debates +. 

,1 ames, who saw the motive of his brother, was stimu- 
lated to still move active exertions ; and, when the 


• Atn^vell add* Dr. Reynolds of Norwich, but it appears from the jour- 
nals that he did not attend at all during llii*. session. 

f L. Join n. xii #18. Evelyn, Diary, ii. 330. The king had previously 
consulted a learned iinlhpiuiy, who replied that it wan the custom lor the 
soveieipu to be present in parliament till the reipn ol Ileury VIII., th.it of 
Henry’s attendance no proof could be found, whence it was probable that 
be bad been induced to absent h'mself by the policy of VVolscy ; that 
Henry’s son 1 hi ward was prevented by his youth, his daughter Mary anil 
Elizabeth by their sex; and that this disuse riming four successive l'eiguti 
was ** the ill occasion of the contrary opinion and practice.” It ww* theie- 
forc his opinion thal the king had a ripht to be present in all consultations 
of state, and discussions of private plaint, " not only to udvisc and hear, 

•• but to dm ermine also.” Whether UiiB right extended to capital cases, he 
had his doubts; that it did tociimiuul cases, not or blood, was certain. 
From the answer in manuscript iu the collection of Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 
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Mar. third reading was carried against him by a majo- 
rity of two, entered his protest on tho journals, in 
which he was followed by thirteen spiritual and fifteen 
temporal peers. Buckingham triumphed, and yet he 
gained nothing by the victory. He ser\od a fickle and 
uncertain master, who changed his resolves according 
to the impulse of the moment. Charles had entertained 
with pleasure the protect of divorce, as long as its ac- 
complishment appeared distant; but, when the effort 
was to be made, bis sense of justice, perhaps his good 
nature, assumed the* ascendency, and he refused to avail 
himself of the benefit to the prejudice of an unprotected 
and unoffending female. The precedent, however, has 
not been lost to posterity ; and the permission to marry 
again, which was in this instance granted to lord Roos, 
forms the authority for the similar permission which has 
since been regularly inserted in bills of divorce*. 

3 °. There still remained the great object for which tho 
parliament had been permitted to meet. Charles, in his 
speech at the opening of the session, had assured both 
iiouses that the rumours respecting the misapplication 
of the public money during the late war were entirely 
groundless, and that no part of the parliamentary grants 
had been diverted from its original destination, but that, 
in addition, considerable sums, taken partly from his 
standing revenue, and partly raised on his credit, had 
been devoted to the same purpose. He therefore re- 
quested them to consider the prejudice arising to the 
national interests from the pressure of an enormous 
debt, and to supply him w ith the means of satisfying hi? 
creditors. On this occasion he did not plead in vain. 

Ap ril His asseitt to the act against conventicles was the price 
• w hich he paid ; and in return he obtained an additional 
duty on foreign w r ines and vinegar for eight years, and an 

* I.. Journals, xii. 300, 6. 11. 28, 29. Life of James, i. 4?.8, 9. Mnc- 
plnT. i. 48. 53 Unmet, i 452—5. Marvell, i 112. 412 From this peuod 
Charles generally attended the house. It pioved some lesti.iint on hit. 
opponents, und furnished him with the menus of whiling away his time. 
" It was, ” he said, “ as good us going to a play.*’ Mauell, 419. 
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act to advance the sale of fee-farm rents belonging to the 
ciown It was calculated that flic first could furnish the 
king with 50,000/., the otliei with a much larger sum*. 

Wo m«i) now resume the secret negotiation. It had 
been arranged that, while Louis with his queen made a 
piogress tlnough the territory lately ceded to him by 
Spain, the duchess of Oilcans should pa) a shoit visit to 
her brother Chailes at Dover. It was hoped by the 
French kmg that she could induce him to depart fiotn 
hi*' intention of postponing the war against the Slates, 
till la had nude the announcement of his conversion; 
hoi leal object was to pioeure his pumission to separate 
from her husband, and 1o fiv her residence m England. 

Ch ulis if ceiled her affectionately, and laboured to gra- May 
titv lui with picscnts and entertainments; but on both 17 ‘ 
points he itsisiid liei piaveis and her leasoning ; the 
Fiuich amlnssidoi leluilantly consented to subsciibe 
the tieatv as it had been diawn h) the English cominis- “ w * 
sioneis, and Tlennetta, with a heavy heart, returned to 
her smte of splendid nnseiy in the court of Fiance K 

Of this treaty, thus at length concluded, though much 
was atieiw uds said, little w as oovtaiiil) known. All the 
paities eon coined, both the sovereigns and the negotiators, 
obseiv ed an impenetiahle secrecy . W hat became of the 
cony tiaiMiutted to France is unknown ; its counteipart 
was confide d hi the ou-tody of sir Thomas Clifford, and 
is ‘-till in the keeping of Ins descendant, the lord Clif- 
foidjot C hudh lgh. The principal ai tides were: l°.That 

• I, Tom jul*., xn .Ml I nn\ In ip notn (Mint tlioutfi the bankers paul 
only sin p i i ill mb union ib posits m tlit'ii li md-, the j now lcqumd 
Irotn tin kiu„ it n pei c* nt ou tlu lo ms id\ im i it to him ui-tt ad ol ci^ht. 

At tbu sanu tmu the St itt s Ot in i il paid only two and a halt per Lent 
T. tuple, li a 1,4. 

t Lite ol James, i 418 Mutpliei i r )4 Louis was pr< pat cd to muke 
e\ery snentue to ensure C holes in ln» “ yr mde afl me ’ the win a/ainst 
the States VVlun t’ollmt, his inibisitdoi in Loudon, made (in inrml 
oh|t'Piious to the vtailv piyment ol thm millimis toi the r »i Hide allure 
partitiiluh as ttint all m iui n 'ht lisl lot soim \eus, anddiau aiousniei 
ible c|U itilitN ol spun out ot tlu tenlm, lie answeii d on Mav 2, * T< hhis 
“ qin* vos l usons aont booms, |e les lounois pout blhs J ai niamh 
“ qn il lalloit ( omb due jusqu a li Tin , nuts, an pis alien ne pas mamjno* 
"liRruuili ill uie” CEuvies, i 4b6. 
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the king of England should publicly profess himself a 
catholic at such time as should appear to him most ex- 
pedient, and subsequently to that profession should join 
with Louis in a war against the Dutch republic at such 
time as the most Christian king should judge proper. 
2°. That to enable the king of England to suppress any 
insurrection which might be occasioned by his conver- 
sion, the king of France should grant linn an aid of 
tw T o millions of livres, by two payments, one at the 
expiration of three months, the other of six months 
after the ratification of the treaty, and should also assist 
him with ail armed force of six thousand men, if the 
service ol* such a force should be thought necessary : 
3°. That Louis should observe inviolably the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapidle, and Charles be allowed to maintain that 
treaty in conformity with the conditions of the triple al- 
liance: 4°. That if, eventually, any new rights on the 
Spanish monarchy should accrue to the king of France, 
the king of England should aid him with all his power 
m the acquisition of those rights: 5 L . That both princes 
should make war on the united provinces, and that nei- 
ther should conclude peace or truce with them without 
the advice and consent of Ins ally : b°. That llie king of 
France should take on himself the whole charge of the 
w r ur by laud, receiving from England an auxiliary force of 
six thousand men : 7°. That by sea Charles should furnish 
fifty, Louis thirty, uieu-of-vvar ; that the combined fleet 
should be placed under the command of the duke of 
York : and that, to enable the king of England to support 
tlic charge of the naval armament, he should receive 
every year of the war the sum of three millions of livres 
from the king of France : 8°. That out of the conquests 
which might be made, his Britannic majesty should be 
satisfied with Walehoren, Sluvs, and the island of Cad- 
sand ; and that, in separate articles, provision should be 
made for the interests of the prince of Orange, so that 
he might find his advantage in the war : 9°. And that, 
to unite more closely the interests and affections of the 
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subjects of both crowns, the treaty of commerce already 
commenced should be speedily concluded* ** . 

From Dover, the king repaired to London, hi* sister j Ull0 
to the palace of St. Cloud ; and in less than three weeks ' 1 . 
from the time of their parting the fair and fascinating 
Henrietta, at the age of twenty-six, was, after a very *diort 20. 
illness, numbered with the dead. The report that, to 
punish the infidelity of her husband, she had indulged 
m similar infidelities, was solemnly contradicted by her 
m her last moments ; and the suspicion that she had 
been poisoned by his order, with a cup of succory water, 
received no support tioni the appearance of the body 
when it was opened after deatht. Henrietta left a fa- 
vourite maid, mademoiselle do Querouaille. Whether 
it was through his recollection of her beauty, or through 
regard for his departed sister, Charles, after some tune, Nuv. 
invited her to England, and appointed her maid of 
honour to the queen. In a short time she became one 
of the rojnl mistresses:):. 

It was thought dangerous to confide the secret of the 
late treaty to a man so unstable in his counsels, so reck- 

• See note (El. It i« plain, fiom comparing the treaty itself with the 
account of it in the life ol .1 .tines. Hint that pum-e, or the compiler of the 
life, was hut ill acquainted with the true hi»t«iy of these tiansnctious. lie 
states eironeouslv that the treaty was concluded and signed, and borne ot 
the money paid in the beiriniiiiig ol the year, and that Henrietta suc- 
ceeded in peisnadiiiii the king to waive his right, and to commence wrilh 
the war against the Dutch. It is remarkable that Lime* left London with 
Charles for Dover, hut on the road was sent hack to take earn of the me- 
tropolis, under the pretence that homo disturbance might he caitbcd by 
the shnHipg up of conventicles He reached Dover three days later, and 
seems to base suspected that Charles wished him out ol the way. .lames, 
i. 448. Muephei. i. 54 

+ Fur the first icporl, see Temple, ii. 1 \5 ; fm the second, .Tames, i. 451. 
Montngiic, the ambassador, says iu his letter to Charles, of Inly 15, “l 
u asked her then if sho believed herself poisoned ; her confessoi that was 

by, understood lhai word, and told her. Madam, yon must accuse no- 

** body, but offer up your death to (Jud as n sacrifice So site would iicut 
" ftuswer me that question though tasked sevcial times, lint would only 
"shrink up hei shoulders.” See a letter of condolence from Louis to 
Charles in tl.e Appendix, note (F). 

t Eiehnfii. 33S) says, " I saw that famous bounty, hut in my opinion 
“of a chil'iish, simple, mid baby face. Mademoiselle Queroiuiille.'' See 
also 349.— The maids of honour were Henrietta Maria Vrice, VVinefied 
Wells, Louisa de Querouaille, Margaret Blagg, Doiothy Howard, and 
Sophia Stuart. 
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loss in Ins resent meats as Buckingham : jot it eoulil not 
be earned into execution without Ins aid and that of 
his friends and colleagues, A^iley and Lai.deidale. The 
1070. expedient which was adopted does credit to the ingc- 
Juue nuitj of the two monarchs. The marshil de ihdlcfond& 
vas sent to England to condole With Cliailes on the 
Aug. death of his sistei, and Him Uingham was despatched to 
1. France to lcturn the complnm lit to Louis. The duke 
Mas receded with distinguish! d honour: the king con- 
sulted linn on Ins intended Mar against the States, and 
held out to him the pros])ect of the command of the 
auuliaiy force, if lie could persuade Ins soveieign to 
join as a party m the campaign. This was a but which 
the v unity of Huckiugham could not refuse. On Lis re- 
turn he urged the subject on the consideration el* the 
kin” and of his colleagues : he obtained permission to 
] 9 open a negotiation with the Fiencli ambassador * he 
amused the two inonarclis by complaining oi the a} • L'ly 
or infidelity of Ailmglou and Colbert, who had been in- 
structed to raise objections, that they might lintate his 
impatience, and entangle him more deeply m the in- 
j ni tnguc; and, at length, the dupe had the satisfaction of 
23 , concluding a treat), of which he vainly deemed himself 
the author, but which in reality was a copy of the for- 
mer, w’lth the omission of the article respecting the 
king s profession of the catholic religion 1 '. 

To this farce was added another. When the first 


1670 . 
frei t 

18 . 


instalment became due, Louis inquired of lus good bro- 
ther, whether he was jet prepared to make the decla- 
ration ot bis catholicity. Charles replied, that he thought 
it advisable previously to con -suit the pope, and to obtain 
such conditions a* might render the change less objec- 


tionable to lus people. This answer was approved, and, 


in consequence, a vigorous attempt was made to induce 


* Dahvmple, u 68—77 CEiimps le LmiH, \ 471 4. Hv the second 
treaty Chailci was to m eive live instead ol thiee millions ot livies, but, 
in a sen el aitielo unkinvn to Iliiokingliani, he acknowledged tliat two 
out of the five were the sum which bv ihe toi mcr tieaty he was lo receive 
toi piolessiug lumself a catholic Dali >m pie, /7> 
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him to join in the war firsl, and publish his conversion 
afterwards. Bill the kin**; was inflexible, and to a 
second requisition replied, that he could discover no 
person fit to be trusted with so delicate a negotia- 
tion. Louis offered the bishop of Laon, whoso services 
were accepted ; but, in a few days, it occurred to Charles Q ct 
that the reigning pontiff was old and infirm, and that it 13. 
would he more prudent to ait till the accession of hi?, 
successor; next ho determined to employ an English- Rot. 
man, and r»pcnt some time before he named the presi- 7. 
dent of the English college at Douai ; then he contrived 
to obtain a delay of three months, under pretence of 
framing and amending the instructions to be given to 
this ouvoj ; and at last honestly declared that existing 1071. 
circumstances compelled him to postpone the execution Feb. 
of hi* design to some more favourable opportunity. A 15- 
year hiler Louis returned to the same subject, and 167 l\ 
Charles objected religious scruples, which made him Mar. 
desirous of consulting some celebrated theologian, but a 1 !• 
theologian also skilled in chemistry, that the subject of 
their conversations might be supposed to ho his favourite 
science. Soon afterwards ho determined to make the j um . 
celebration of mass in English, and the administration 7. 
of the sacrament under both forms the indispensable 
conditions of his conversion. But Louis was then satis- 
fied : he had obtained his purpose of drawing the king 
into the war, and therefore ceased to call for a declara- 
tion, 4k|iieh must have rendered him a useless and bur- 
densome ally *. 

With llie hope of procuring another supply, Charles ^ 
had summoned the parliament in autumn ; and the 24 ’ 
lord keeper in his name informed the houses of the se- 
veral treaties which had been made for the encourage- 
ment and protection of commerce, directed their atten- 

11 D.ilrvmpli*, ii. 62—5. 83, 4. It in impossible to Buppiess the suspicion 
that both prince* acted with iu&inceiity. Charles put forward his in- 
tended conu'rsiuu meiely us tin inducement to Louis to supply him with 
rnonei , ami Louis submitted to the deception, that he might draw Chailes 
into the w ai with the States. 
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tion to the naval and military preparations of France 
and Holland, and announced the kind’s determination 
to fit out a licet of fifty sail, to protect the British coasts 
from such insults as they had suffered in the year 1007 . 
But for this money would he requisite. The last grant 
had enabled him to pay the interest, and extinguish a 
portion of the debt. But a considerable part was still 
unredeemed ; and the best means of sustaining the 
fame and interests of the nauon was to give lnm at 
onee a speedy and plentiful supply. The minister?* lead 
been careful to secure a majority in the commons. 
Charges of prodigality were made, and hints of popery 
and arbitrary power were thrown out in vain : and the 
sum of two millions and a half, to he raised from diffe- 
rent sources, was cheerfully voted. During the debate, 
a member suggested a tax on the frequenters of the 
theatre; and when it was said that the theatre co lin- 
buted to his majesty’s pleasure, sir John Coventry sar- 
castically inquired, whether “ his majesty’s pleasure lay 
“among the men or the women players?” This ex- 
pression was bitterly resented at court; the gallants 
resolved to punish the insult offered to their sovereign ; 
and the duke of Monmouth committed the task of re- 
venge to Sandys, his lieutenant, and O'Brinn, the son 
of lord Inchiquin. These, taking with them thirteen 
men of their troop, surprised Coventry in the Hay- 
Dec. market, as he was repairing to his lodgings in the even- 
ing, after the house had adjourned during the Chiist- 
mas holidays. They beat him, threw lnm on the ground, 
and made a deep incision on his nose with a pen-knife. 
The outiuge, which was perpetrated with the connivance 
of the king, and against the remonstrances of the duke 
If, 71. of York, created feelings of discontent in the house. It 
Jau. was resolved the first thing after the adjournment, not 
9 * to proceed with the public business till reparation had 
been made to the commons of England for the injury 
14, inflicted on one of their members; an act was passed, 
banishing for life the four principal offenders, unless 
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they should surrender themselves for trial againsl a 
certain day, and rendering them incapable of pardon, 
except by act of parliament ; and the maiming or disfi- 
guring of the person was made, for the future, felony 
without benefit of clergy. Charles dared not interfere 
for the protection of his champions; and the commons, 
appeased by his forbearance, passed the money hills 
through their several stages *. 

This benefit was, however, purchased with the usual 
sacrifice to the religious prepossessions of the two houses. Mar, 
Complaints had been made of the growth of popery, 10. 
that jesuits and priests had become more numerous ; 
that English catholics frequented the chapels of foreign 
ambassadors ; that mass w as often celebrated in private 
houses ; that few processes were served out of the ex- 
chequer against conucted recusants ; that convents and 
schools had been established for papists; and that two 
persons openly officiated as popish archbishops in Ire- 
land. Charles, though he was then bound by the late 11, 
treaty to profess himself a catholic, published a procla- 
mation, such as was desired by the bouses, in which he 
declared that, “ as he had always adhered, against all 
41 temptations whatsoever, to the true religion established, 

" so ho would still employ his utmost care and zeal in 
“ its maintenance and defence.’' But proclamations 
had often failed of effect : the more orthodox demanded 
an act of parliament ; and a bill for that purpose was 24. 
sent ftNhe house of lords, where it was read twice, and 
committed. A dispute respecting privilege prevented its 
farther progresst. 

* Stat. of Uralni, 601. Marvell, i. 413. Mncpher. i. 57. Ralph, 193. 
Burnet, i. 460. Lord Dartmouth informs u> that Coventry after this wus 
much engaged with the wings, und professed himself a zealous protestant, 

J et dieil a catholic, leaviug the bulk of his estate to the college of the 
esuito at St. Omcr. Ibid. note. Monmouth, the real contriver of the 
outrage, escaped, and in a few weeks committed a still more atrocious 
offence. On the night of Feb. 28th, in company with the young duke of 
Albemaile and of eight others, m a drunken frolic, he attacked the watch, 
and killed the beadle of the ward, though the poor man on his knees 
beggpd for his life. Charles, to sa\e his son, granted a pardon to all the 
murderera ; but both the crime and the pardon were severely censuied 
by the people. Sec Maxell, i. 195. 416. 

t Com. Journ. Feb. 21 $ Murch 1. 10, 11. L. Journals, ail. 451. 468. 
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111 a bill imposing new duties oil imports, the lords, at 
the petition of the merchants, had altered some of tile 
rates. The commons acknowledged that, in the case of 
money bills, the upper house had the power to approve 
or reject, but denied that it had the power to make 
alterations. The lords called for some proof of this as- 
Apiilsertion. Where was the record? When had they for- 
feited the right ? It might as well be said that they had 
not the power to reject ; for, if they could not alter a 
part, how could they annul the whole ? Ilad they con- 
fined themsehcs to this reasoning, they would probably 
have embarrassed their opponents; for the attorney- 
general replied that to give any reason w T ould be to 
weaken a privilege which the commons had possessed 
in all ages. But the lords appealed also to precedents : 
the application of these precedents w'as disputed by the 
managers ; the controversy became daily more nitric ate ; 
the obstinacy of the parties augmented; and Charles, 
22. though by it he lost a valuable bill, was compelled to 
put an end to the session. The question liad been 
raised by the imprudence of Buckingham; and the 
result did not tend to raise him in the estimation of his 
sovereign *. 

Before we proceed to the next volume the reader may 
direct his attention to a few miscellaneous events, which 
occurred about this time. 

1069. l °* * n m° nt h of August, 1669, died at the castle 

Aug. of Colombo, near Paris, the queen-mother, Ilenriette 
10. Marie de Bourbon. It lias been the custom to attribute 
a great portion of the misfortunes of Charles I. to the 
control which this beautiful princess possessed over the 
heart, and, through the heart, over the judgment of her 
huband. But there is reason to believe that her influ- 
ence was considerably exaggerated by those whose 
policy it was to alienate the people from the sovereign, 
by representing him as guided by the counsels of a 

• L. Journals, xii. 449. 494. 502. 510. Marvell, i. 471. Parker, 119. 
Compare Macpherson, 1 58, with Dalrymple, li 86. 
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popish wile. On most questions she coincided in opinion 
with sccictary Nicholas; nor will it he rash to conclude 
that the unfort unale monarch would have fared hotter, 
had he sometimes followed their advice. After the 
death of Charles, she was privately married to Jcrmyn, 
earl of St. Alhau’s, and lived to see the restoration 
of her son to the throne of his father, ller la^t years 
were chiefly spent in acts of chanty and exercises of 
devotion v . 

J°. At the commencement of the next year died alio- 1<>7(‘. 
tlmr eedebrated personage, Monk, duke of Albemarle. 

By Charles his services were always acknowledged, and 4 * 
amply rewarded: but the royalNN regretted that the 
merit ol restoring the king sliould have fallen to an 
a]iostate from tlieir cause; and their dislike of the man 
indulged itself m throwing ridicule a. id censure on liis 
manners and conduct. It must be owned that there 
was nothing very brilliant in his character: he was not 
made to shine in a gay and voluptuous court, nor 
(lid he seek to support Ins rank by a splendid and ex- 
pensive establishment. But the king always treated 
him with respect, employed him in posts of difficulty 
and danger, and honoured his remains with a public 
funered in Henry the Seventh's chapel. Within three 
weeks after his death, the duchess (she had been succes- 
sively Ins washerwoman, his mistress, and Ins wife) 
followed him to the grave*. 

3°.^he duke of Ormond, on the Gth of December, p>i c . 
was returning in the dark from a dinner given by the h. 
city to the young prince of Orange, when in St. J ames’s- 
streel, his footmen, w’ho walked on each side, were sud- 

• See " The Lift* and l)e»lh of Henrietta,” &c„ printed for Dorman 
Newnmn, 16S5, reprinted by (1. Smeeton, 1SU0. Lite of Janies, 1. 446. 

t The following portiait of Moult is, drawn by the French traveller, 
Mmicouis. Monk eht petit et |»ros; man il a la plijsmguumie de 
l’espiitle plus solute, etue la conscience iu plus tinnqmlle du iiioimIc, et 
aveccelanne froiduic sans affectation, et tuns ori'tioil ny desdam : il a 
onfin tout 1’air d’un homme model e et fort prudent : set. meubles, sa table, 
etle pen de gens qui le eonrtiseut, muiqnent ausez qu’il n’est pus ambi- 
tieux. Moncon, Journ. ii. 82. 
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denly stopped ; and two men forcibly drew the duke out 
of his carriage, mounted him on horseback behind a 
third, and, that he might not escape, fastened him with 
a leathern bell to the rider. The chief of the banditti 
hastened beforehand to Tyburn, that he might make 
preparations for hanging the captive; but on the road 
to Knightsbridgc, the duke, leaning on one side, and 
raising with his foot the foot of lus companion on the 
other, contrived to drag him from the saddle. Both fell 
to the ground : footsteps were heard to approach ; and 
the assassin, having loosened the hell, discharged a brae* 
of pistols at the duke, and instantly lied. The dark- 
ness proved favourable to both. The duke escaped uith 
no other injury than what he had suffered in the fall 
and struggle; and Ins adversary eluded with ease the 
search of his pursuers. Yet the cause and the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage remained an impenetrable mjstfv*. 
Though a committee of the house of lords instituted ju 
inquiry into the case, though the king promised a 
reward of 1000/. to those who should discover the 
offenders, though a pardon with the same sum of money 
was offered to any of the accomplices who should inform 
against the guilty, no clue could be obtained to lead to 
their apprehension: only it became known that the 
chief of the gang was Blood of Sarney, in the county of 
Meath, the author of a libel called “ Mene Tckcl,” who 
had been outlawed for an attempt to surprise the castle 
of Dublin. 

Soon afterwards a person, in the cassock of a clergy- 
lG71. ma n } sought the acquaintance of Edwards the keeper of 
the regklia in the Tower, and proposed to him a marriage 
between his own nephew, and the old man’s daughter. 
About seven in the morning of May 9th, the pretended 
clergyman, with two companions, called on Edwards, 
and requested to see the regalia. As soon as they 
entered the room, they threw a cloak over the keeper's 
head, and forced a gag into his mouth, promising to 
spare his life, if he remained quiet : but his struggles 
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provoked them to knock him down, and wound In in in 
the belly. The clergyman then put the crown under 
his cassock, one of his companions secreted the globe in 
his breeches, and the other, bavin sr divided the sceptre 
with a file, deposited the pieces in a bag But the son of 
Edwards came by at the time; the alarm was given; 
the robbers ran ; one of them fired at the first sentinel, 
who, though untouched, immediately fell; the second 
offered no resistance ; and the three ruffians had nearly 
reached their horses at St. C atlierine’s-gate, when they 
were overtaken and secured. They were carried before 
sir Gilbert Talbot, but the clergyman, who was the 
leader, refused to answer. Charles lnniself, through 
curiosity, or at the instigation of others, attended, when 
the prisoner improved the opportunity to Hatter and 
terrify the king; he said that his name was Blood, the 
same who had seized the duke of Ormond, and would 
have hanged him at Tyburn ; that be had even on one 
occasion undertaken to shout the king himself at Batter- 
sea, but, the moment lie took his aim, the awe of ma- 
jesty unnerved him, and his piece dropped harmless to 
the ground. He was, however, but one of three hun- 
dred, who liad sworn to revenge each other's blood. The 
king might act with him as he pleased. He might 
doom him to suffer — but it would be at the risk of Ins 
own life, and of the lives of his advisers — or he might 
show him mercy — and in that case he would secure the 
gratitude and services of a company of fearless and 
faithful followers. If the unprecedented attempts of 
lliis man excited surprise, the conduct of Charles was a 
mystery, which no one could understand. He not only 
forgave the offence offered to himself, but he solicited 
and obtained for Blood a pardon from Ormond, ordered 
him to remain as a gentleman at court, and gave him an 
estate of the yearly rent of 500/. in Ireland, probably 
as a compensation for that which he had previously for- 
feited*. 

• See for both facts sir Gilbert Talbot's Narrative Lansduwne, MSS. 

2 A 2 
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5°. For a long time tlie health of the duchess of York 
had visibly declined, and she died at St. Jame&’s in her 
lfw i. thirty-fourth \ ear, having been the mother of eight 
g'J 1, children, of whom only two daughters survived her, 
Mary and Anne, both afterwards queens of England. 
She had been educated in the regular performance of 
all those devotional exercises which were practised in 
the church of England before the civil war. She 
attended at the canonical hours of prayer; she pub- 
licly received the sacrament in the vo>al chapel on 
every holiday, and once in every month; and she 
always prepared herself for that rite by auricular 
confession, and the absolution of I he minister. After 
the birth of her last child, she became still more reli- 
gious, spending much of her time in her private oratory, 
and in conversation witli divines : and for several months 
before her death it was observed that she had ceased to 
receive the sacrament, and began to speak with tender- 
ness of the alleged errors of the church of Rome. Sus- 
picion was excited ; and her brother lord Combury, in 
person, her father, the exiled earl of Clarendon, l) letter, 

1 ()70. endeavoured to confirm her in the professioi of the 
Aug. established doctrines. Rut she hud already been recon- 
ciled in August to the church of Rome, and in her last 
illness received the sacrament from the hands of Hunt, 
a Franciscan friar. Blaudford, bishop of Oxford, her 
protestaut confessor, visited her on her death- bed ; but 
the duke informed him of her change of religion, and 
he contented himself with speaking to her a few words 

1659, ]> 1—15 Evelyn, w ho dint'd iu com puny with Wood at sir Thomas 
Clifford's, de^nibos liim thus : " The man had not only n dating, hut u 
*’ villanous unmerciful countenance, hut very well spoken, and danger- 
•* ously insinuating ” Evelyn's Diary, ii. .141. Blood's companions were 
Hunt, his son-in-law, and' Parict, who had been lieutenant to major- 
general Harrison under the commonwealth. Charles told Ormond that 
he had certain tea sons tor asking him to pardon ltlood. Hu replied that 
his m vjesty ’s cummtnrl was a suflicient reason Talbot, ibid. Blood liv eii 
in lamdon'till he w. is charged with having suborned witnesses to swear 
sodomy against the duke of Buckingham, and died in the prison jf the 
king’s bench, 24th Aug. 1G81- Somers’ Tracts, viii. 438—454. 
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of consolation and advice. Ilei conversion was known 
only to five persons; but the secret gradually transpired, 
and its publication served to confirm the suspicion that 
the duke himself was also a catholic. It was, indeed, 
observed that he occasionally attended on the king dur- 
ing the service in the chapel, but two years had elapsed 
since lie received the sacrament *. 

* I ifi» ol .1 turns, i. 452* Burne*, i. 537- KveljQ, li. 330. Tmvolbot 
Cosmo, 456. 
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Noth (A), Pago bl. 

REVEKIK OF TI1H PROTECTOR. 

When the parliament, hi 1054, undertook to settle an 
annual sum on the protector, Oliver Cromwell, the fol- 
lowing, according to the statement of the subcommittee. 


was the amount of the revenue in the three kingdoms : 

Excise and customs in England . . £80,000 

Excise and customs in Scotland . . . 10.000 

Excise and customs in Ireland . . . 20,000 

Monthly assessments in England fat 

60,000/.) 720,000 

Monthly assessments in Ireland fat 

8,000/.) 96,000 

Monthly assessments in Scotland (at 

8,000/.) 96,000 

Crown regime in Guernsey and Jersey, 2,000 

Crown revenue m Scotland .... 9,000 

Estates of Papists and delinquents in 

England 60,000 

Estates of Papists and delinquents in 

Scotland 30,000 

Rent of houses belonging to tlie crown . 1,250 

Post-office 1 0,000 

Exchequer revenue 20 000 

Probate of wills 10,000 

Coinage of tin ♦ 2,000 

Wine licences . 1 0,000 

Forest of Dean 4,000 

Fines on alienations 20,000 


1,200,000 

[From the original report in the collection erf Thomas 
jioyd, Esq.] 
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Note (B), Page 136. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE LEVELLERS. 

The following statement of the principles maintained 
hy the le\ oilers is extracted from one* of tlieir publica- 
tions, which appeared soon after the death of Cromwell, 
entitled, “The Leveller; or, The Principles and Maxims 
concerning Government and Religion, which are as- 
serted by those that are commonly called Levellers. 
1659.*’ 

PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 

1°. The government of England ought to he by laws 
and not hy men: that is, the laws ought to judge of all 
offences and offenders, and all punishments and penal- 
ties to be indicted upon criminals; nor ought the plea- 
sure of his highness and his council to make whom they 
please offenders, anrl punish and imprison whom they 
please, and during pleasure. 

2°. All laws, le\ les of moneys, war and peace ought to be 
made by the people’s deputies in parliament, to lie chosen 
by them successively at certain periods. TWeforo 
there should be no negative of a monarch, because lie 
will frequently by that means consult his own interest 
or that of his family to the prejudice of the people. Bui 
it would be well if the deputies of the people were 
divided into two bodies, one of which should propose the 
laws, and the other adopt or reject them. 

3°. All persons without a single exception should be 
subject to the law. 

4 J . The people ought to be formed into such a mili- 
tary posture by and under the parliament, that they 
may be able to compel every man to obey the law, and 
defend the country from foreigners. A mercenary 
(standing) army is dangerous to liberty, and therefore 
should not be admitted. 

PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION. 

1°* The assent of the understanding cannot be com- 
pelled. Therefore no man can compel another to be of 
the true religion. 

2°. Worship follows from the doctrines admitted by 
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the understanding. No man therefore can bind another 
to adopt any particular form of worship. 

3°. Works of righteousness and mercy arc part of the 
worship of God, and so far fall under the civil magis- 
trate, that he ought to restrain men from irrelij* ion, that 
is, injustice, faith -breaking, oppression, and all other 
evil works that are plainly evil. 

4. Nothing is more destructive to true religion than 
quarrels about religion, and the use of punishments to 
compel olio man to believe as another. 

Note (C), Pag# 179. 

That sir Anthony Ashley l ooper was deeply engaged 
in the intrigue* 4 of this bus} time is sufficiently mani- 
fest. lie appears to lmve held lmnscif out to every 
party as a friend, and to have finally attached himself to 
the loyalists, when he saw that the royal cause was 
likely to triumph. Charles acknowledged lus services 
in the patent by which he was crealod lord Ashley, men- 
tioning in particular “lus prudent and seasonable advice 
with general Monk in order 1o the king’s rest oration,” 
(Dugd. ii. -181.) From this passage we may infer that 
Cooper was one of Monk’s confidential advisers : but his 
admirers have gone much farther, attributing to him 
the whole merit of the restoration, and representing the 
lord-general as a mere puppet in the handset their hero. 
In proof they refer to the story told by Locke (iii. 471), — 
a story which cannot easily he reconciled with tlie more 
credible and unpretending narrative of Claiges, in 
Baker’s Chronicle, p. 60J, edit, 1730. But that the 
reader may form his own judgment I shall subjoin 
the chief heads of each in parallel columns. 

Claroks. Locke. 

1°. Scot, llaxl&ig, and 1°. Bordeaux, the French 
Others, sought and oblain- ambassador, visited Monk 
ed a private interview with one evening, and Mrs. 
Monk at Whitehall; and Monk, who had secreted 
Clarges, from their pre- herself behind the hang- 
vious conversation with ings, heard him offer the 
himself, had no doubt that aid of Mazarin to her hus- 
their object was to offer the band, if lie was willing to 
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government of the king- 
dom to the general. 

2. The council of stale 
was sitting in another 
room : and Clarges, send- 
ing for sir A. A. Cooper, 
communicated his suspi- 
cion to him. 

3. After some consulta- 
tion it was agreed that, as 
soon as Monk, having dis- 
missed Scot and Hazlerig, 
should enter the council- 
room, Cooper should mo\o 
that the clerks be ordered 
to withdraw. 

4. "When this was done. 
Cooper said that he had 
received notice of a danger- 
ous design : that some se- 
ditious persons had made 
“ indecent proposals” to 
the general ; and of such 
proposals lie desired that 
the council might have a 
full discovery. 

5. Monk, unwilling to 
expose them, replied that 
there was very little dan- 
ger in the case : that some 
persons had, indeed, been 
with him to bo resolved in 
scruples respecting the pre- 
sent transactions in parlia- 
ment ; but that lie had sent 
them away well satisfied, 
p. 602. 


take the government on 
himself, which offer the 
general accepted. 

2. Mrs. Monk sent her 
brother Clarges to commu- 
nicate the discovery of her 
husband’s ambitious de- 
sign to sir A. A. Cooper. 

3. Cooper caused a coun- 
cil to he called, and, when 
they were met, moved that 
the clerks should withdraw, 
because he had mutter of 
consequence to communi- 
cate. 

4. He then charged 
Monk, “ not openly, hut by 
insinuation, that he was 
playing false with them, so 
that the rest of the coun- 
cil perceived there was 
something in it, though 
they knew not what was 
meant.” 

5. Monk replied that he 
was willing to satisfy them 
that he was true to his 
principles. Then, said 
Ashley, replace certain offi- 
cers of suspicious charac- 
ter by others of known fi- 
delity. This was done on 
the spot : the command of 
the army by the change 
was virtually taken from 
Monk; and he was com- 
pelled to declare for Charles 
Stuart. 


6. Bordeaux offered to 
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Monk through Cl urges the 
aid of Mazarin, whether it 
were lus object to restore 
the king, or to assume the 
government himself. Monk 
refused: hut consented to 
receive a \i*ut of civility 
from the ambassador, oil 
condition that publics 
should not be introduced, 
p. 604. 


It may he thought that Locke’s narrative derives con- 
firmation from another version of the same story in the 
life of lord Shaftesbury, lately edited by Mr. Cooke, 
with the following variations. Bordeaux is made to 
accompany the republicans; the greater part of the 
night is spent in consultation, and Mouk not only con- 
sents to assume the government, but resolves to arrest 
in the morning Cooper and several other influential in- 
dividuals (p. 232- 5.) But that life cannot be con- 
sidered as authority ; for the documents from which it 
is said to have been compiled, are neither quoted nor 
described bv its author, nor have ever been seen by its 
present editor. 


Note (D), Page 257. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM CHARLES II. TO THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR. 

“ Now I am on this matter, I thinke it necessary to give 
“ you a little good councell in it, least you may thinke 
“ that by making a further stirr in the businesse, you 
“ may diverte me from my resolution, which all the 
“ world shall never do ; and I wish I may be unhappy 
^ in this world and in the world to come, if I fade in the 
“ least degree of what I have resolved, which is of making 
" my lady Castlcmaino of my wive’s bedchamber, and 
“ whosoever I finde use any endeavour to hinder this 
“ resolution of myne (excepte it be only to myselfe), 
“ I will he his enemy to the last moment of my life. You 
“ know how true a friend 1 have been to you. If you 
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“ will oblige im» etcrualh, make this businesse as easy 
“ to me as \ou can, of what opinion hooter you are of: 
“ for 1 am rcsohod to go through with this matter, let 
“ what will come of it, which again I solemnly swear 
“ before Almighty God. Therefore, if you desire to have 
“ the countenance of my friendship, mcdle no more with 
“ this busniesse, except it be to beat down all false and 
“ scandalous reports, and to facilitate wliat I am sure 
“ my honour is so much concerned in. And whosoever 
“ I liml to be my lady Cast lei name's enemy in this 
“ matter, 1 do promise upon my word to be Ins enemy as 
“ long ns I live. You nini shew this letter to my lord 
“ lieutenant (Ormond), and if you have both a mmde to 
“ oblige me, carry yourselves like friends to me in this 
“matter.” Lansdowne MSS. J‘206. 1*2 J. 

Note (E), Page 347. 

THE SECRET TREATY OF 1670. 

[The original of tins important treaty is in the possession 
of Lord Clifford, to whose kindness I am indebted for 
the permission of presenting it for the first time to the 
eyes of the public.] 

Charles R. 

Charles par la grace dc dieu Roy dc la Grande- 
Bretagnc, France et lrelande, defenseur de la foyc, a 
tous ceux qui ces presenter leltres verrout, Salut. Ayant 
leu et meurement consider*' les pouvoirs du Sieur Colbert, 
ambassadeur de nostre trcs-clier et Ires-ame frere et 
cousin le Roy Tres-chrestien dalles du 31 octobre 1669 
par lesquels liotre dit Frere luy donne autorite de 
conform* avec les commissaires, quo nous pourrions 
nommer, traicter, conelurre, et signer des articles d’une 
plus ctroitto arailtf, liaison ct confederation entre nous, 
et declare que nulle autre alliance lie luy peut estre ]>lus 
agr^ahle ny plus avantngeuse a ses sujets, nous qui 
somiucs dans les mcsmes dispositions, ct qui n’avons 
pdint de desir plus ardent que de nous her d’une amiti£ 
parfaite et indissoluble avec nostre d l Frere, y estant 
convics et par la proximite du sang, railed ion et cstime 
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quc nous avons pour sa personnc, les avail t ages q;n cn 
rcviendront aux peuples quo dieu a soumihs :'i nostre 
obeissanco, et sur lout l’appuy el assistance, quo nous 
nous pouvons promettre dc rumitie et du zeie d'un si 
puissant allic dans lo dessein quo nous avons (a\ee la 
grace de Dieu) de nous reconcilier a\ ee leghse Homaine, 
donncr par la lo repos a nostre conscience, et procurer le 
bien de la religion cntholique, Sc avoir faissons q’uvans 
une entiere confiance en la lidclitc, sullisance, zcle, el 
prudence de nostre tres-leal et bien-aiue le my Lord 
Arlington, conseiller on no*, Ire cousml pm 6 ct nostre 
premier secretaire d’estat ; nostre tres-tf al et bien-ame 
le my Lord Arundel de Wardei ; nostre tnVhal et bien- 
ame le sieur chevalier Clifford, couseillier en nostre 
eonseil piivf\ Tbresoner de nostre mainou, et commis- 
saire de nos finances ; nostre it al et bum ame le sieur 
chevalier Ceilings, secretaire des eommandmens dc la 
Reyno nostre tres-cheie espouse, nous avons les dits 
my Lords A rime ton et Arundel, les sieurs chevaliers 
Clifford et Bellinis commis ordomie et dfpuh, coin- 
meltons, ordouuons, et deputons pai ces presentes 
sigueeb de nostre main, ct leur avons donri6 et donnons 
plein pouvoir, autorite, commission, et mandement 
special, de eonferer avec ledit sieur Colbert, amhas- 
sadeur de nostre trSs-cher et tic's-amfi Frere ct Cousin 
le Roy Tresehrestien, des mojens do parvenir ii l’esta- 
blisfcement d’une plus estroittc amitie, liaison ct con- 
federation eniro nous, et traicter et conveuir ensemble, 
et sur iceux eonclurre, el signer tels articles et con- 
ventions quc nos dits commissaircs aviscrotit bon estre 
taut sur 1c fait du commerce, quc sur toutes autres 
sortes d'affaires et d’interests, el raesme de ligues 
offensives ct deffensives, et gencrullemcnt faire, nego- 
tier. promettre, accorder et signer tout cc qu’ils esti- 
^mcront uecessairo pour les effets ey dessus dits: Pro- 
mettant, foye ct parolle de Roy, sous Tobligation et 
hypotheque de tous 110 s hie us presens ct a \enir de 
tenir ferine et stable, et d’accouiplir, sans jamais y 
conlrcvenir n’y permettro qu’il y soit contrevt mi, tout 
ce qui par nos dits commissaircs aura cstc stipule prom is 
et aecordc en verlu du present pouvoir, et d’en faire 
expedieu nos lettres dc ratification eu bonne forme, et 
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les fournir dans io temps qu'il nous y auront obligez; 
on tosmoing do quoy nous avons fait mettle au\ dites 
pif sonles le so el do nostro secret. Dolin'” a Whitehall 
le quinziesme do drcembre, l’an mil six cons soixante ct 
neuf, ot de nostro regno Jo vingt et uniesiuo. 

Par commandement do sa Ma l, ‘ 

AkMNGTO*. 

An nom do Dion tout puissant .>.011 notoiro a lous et 
un cliacun, quo comme amsi soit qu<* le erunssime ot 
Ires- puissant Prince Charles Second par la grace do 
diou Ro) de la Grande-Bretagne, ct lo Soivinssimo et 
tres-puissant Prince Louis quatorziesme par la mesine 
grace do dicu Roy Tidschreslicn auroiont lousjours 
donnf tous lours somsot touto leur application a procurer 
a lours sujets uno fehcite parfaile, et quo leur propre 
experience leur auroil asses lsut connoistro que co bonhour 
commun no so pent roncontrer que daus uno tros ostroitte 
union, alliance, ot confederation outre leurs poison nos et 
les pays et ostats qui lour sont sousmis, a quoy sVstant 
trouves esgallement portes, taut par la sincere ainitie et 
affection que la proximity du sang, celle do leurs 
royaumes, et beau-coup d’autres convenances on-cstably 
entro cux, et qu’ils ont eonscrv6 chcrcment au plus fort 
des desmSles que los interests d autruy lour out fait 
avoir ensemble, que par lo desir qu’ils ont do pourvoir a la 
seurot6 do leurs dits pays ct ostats, coinme aussy au bien 
et a la coramoditc de lours sujets dont le commerce doit 
rccevoir dans la suite du temps de notables avantages de 
cettc bonne correspondence et liaison d’int6rests ; los 
dits Seigneurs Roys pour exficuter ce saint et louable 
dfisir, ct pour tousjours fortifier, confirmer, et entretenir 
la bonne umitil et intelligence qui cst a present entre 
eux, ont cominis er ddpute chacun de sa part, sqavoir 
ledit Seigneur Roy de la Grande-Bretagne lo my Lord 
Arlington conseillier au conseil privc do sa majeste, et 
son premier secretaire d’estat, le my Lord Arundel de 
Warder, le sieur chevalier Clifford, conseillier at conseil 
priv£ de sa majesl6, Thr£sorier de sa rnaisou, et com- 
missaire de ses finances, le s T chevalier Bellings, secr6taire 
des commandemens de la Rcyne de la Grande-Bretagne, 
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ct ledit seigneur Roy Tres-cliretien le bieur Charles 
Colbert, seig 1 dcCroissy, conseilher ord n% do sa majesle 
en son conseil d'evtat, et sun ambassadeur ordinaire vers 
sa majoite de la Grande-Bretagne, suflisament auloriscs, 
amsy qu*il apparoistra par la teneur de« dits pouvoirs et 
commissions u eux respect ivement donnes par lesdits 
Seigneurs Roys et insert's de mot il mot a la fin de ee 
present traicte, en vertu des quels pouunrs its out 
accorde au nomsdes susdits Seigneurs Roys les articles 
qui ensuivent. 

1. 11 e-.t convenu, arreste et conelu qu’ily aura dtoute 
p£rp<tuite bonne secure et forme paix, union, vraje con- 
fraternity confederation, amilie, allumee, et bonne cor- 
respondence entre le (lit seigneur Ho> de la Grande- 
Bretagne, ses huirs et succeveurs d’une part, et le dit 
Seigneur R >y Tresclu^tien de l'aulre, et entre tous et 
chacun de leurs Royaumcs, cst,ils et tcrritoires, eomine 
auss) entre leurs sojets et vassau', qu’iis out ou posse- 
dent a present, ou pourronl avoir, tenir, et posseder cj 
apre-., taut par mer et autres eau\ (jue par tern*: u 
pour tesmoigner quo eette paix doit estre inwohible 
sails quo lion au monde la puisse a jamais troubler ll 
s’ensuit des articles d’une confiauce si gruude, et 
d'ailleurs si a\antageusc aux dits Seigneurs Ro>s, fin'd 
peine trouvera-t-on que dans aucun siecle on cn ait 
arreste et conclu de plus important 

l. Le Seigneur Roy de la Grande- Bretagne estant 
cotivuineu de la \£rite de la religion catliolique, et re- 
solu d’en fane sa declaration, et de se r£eoneilior avee 
Peglise Romaine aussy lost quo le bien des affaires de 
son royaume luy pourra perruettre, a tout sujet d’esperer 
et de se promettre do 1 ’affection et de la fidelite de 
ses sujets qu’aucun d'eux, mesme de ceux sur qui dieu 
n’auru pas encore asses abondamment respaudu ses 
graces pour les disposer par cet example si augusto A se 
"'bonvertir, ne manquoront jamais A l’obcissanee invio- 
lable que tous les peuplcs doivent a leurs souverains 
mesme do Religion contraire ; n£antmoins cotnme il se 
trou ve quelques fois des esprits brouillons et inquiets qui 
s’efforcent de troubler la tranquillity publique principal- 
ment lorsqu’ils peuvent couvrir leurs mauvais desseins 
du prStexte plausible de religion, sa raajeste de la 
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Grande-Bretagne qui n’a ricn plus* a coeur (apres le 
repos de sa conscience) que d’affermir celuy quo la dou- 
ceur de son government a procure si ses sujcts, a cru 
que le meilleur moien dVmperher qu’il m* fust ill tore, 
seroit d’estrc asseurc on ons de besoin de l’assistanco de 
sa majeste Trcs-ehrestierine, laquelle voulnnt en cettc 
occasion donner au Seigneur Ro\ de la Grande-Bre- 
tagne des preuves induhilables de la since rile de son 
amitie, et contribucr au bon sum's d’un dessem si glo- 
neux, si util a sa majeste de la Grande Bretagne, 
mesme a toute la religion (Jatholiquc, a imnnis el promet 
de donner pour eel eflet au dit Seigneur Roy de la 
Grande -Bret ague la somme de deux millions de livres 
tournoises dout la moitie sera payee trois mois apres 
reschangc dcs ratifications du present traicte en especo a 
l'ordrc dudit Seigneur Roy do la Grande-Bretagne a 
Calais, Dieppe, ou bien au Havre de Grace, ou vemis 
jiar lettres de change ji Londies au risques perils et irais 
dudit Seigneur Roy T reach rest icn, et rautre moitie de la 
merino manure dans trois mois apres: et en oulre ledit 
Seigneur Roy Treachreslien s’oblige d’assistcr de troupes 
sa majeste de la Grande- Bretagne, jusqau nombre de 
six mille homines de pied s’d est besoin, cst l le »me de 
les lever et entretenir a ses propres frais et (lesj cos, taut 
que ledit Seigneur Roy de la Grande-Bretagne jugera 
en avoir besom pour roxccution do son dessem: et 
lesdites troupes seront transportecs par les vaisseaux 
du Roy de la Grande-Bretagne en tels lieux et ports 
qu’il jugera le plus £k propos pour le bien dc son service, 
ct du jour de leur embavquement seront pa) tvs, ainsy 
qu’il est dit, par sa majeste Trdscbrestionne, et obeiront 
anx ordres du dit Seigneur Roy de la Grande-Bretagne ; 
et le temjis dc ladite declaration de Catohcite est entier- 
ment remis au ehoix dudit Seigneur Roy de la Grande- 
Bretagne. 

3. Item a este convcnu entre 1c Roy Tr&schrestien et 
sa Majeste de la Grande Bretagne que ledit Seigneur 
Roy Treschrosticn ne rompra ny n’enfreindra jatnais la 
paiVc qu’il a fait avec l’Espagne, et nc eontreviendra en 
chose quelconque a ce qu’il a promis par le traicte d’Aix 
la Chapelle, et par consequent il sera permis au Roy de 
la Grande-Bretagne de maintenir ledit traicte conform^- 
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incut aux conditions de la triple alliance, et des engyge- 
nieiirt qui en dependent. 

4. II est aus«y conxenu et accorde qm* sM tfrlieoit cy- 
apres au Roy Treschrestien dc nouvea ux tiltres et droits 
sur la Monarchic d’Espagne, ledit Seigneur Roy de la 
(Iramlc-Brctague assintera sa Majesle Treschrestien ne 
de toutes ses forces taut par mcr que pa'* terre. pour luy 
facilitcr Vacquisition desdits droits lc tout sinvant les 
conditions partieuliercs don t lesdits Seigneurs Ro\s re re- 
senent de conxenir t*int pour l<i junction de leurr lorcc.-. 
apiv*. que le eas de Pescneance desdits tiltros et droits 
sera arrhc, que pour les ax outages que ledit Seigneu** 
Roy pourra raisoimableraenl dcsirei*: et lesdits Seig- 
neurs Rojs s'ohhgent reeiproqufauont ties ,'i pjesent dc 
ne luire aucun tr.ticl6 dc parr n’y d autre pour raisons 
lesdits nouxeaux droits ct lilt res axec auum Prince ou 
Potent at quel que cc puissc ostre que dc concert et du 
< msentment de Vim et de V autre 

5 . Lesdits Seigneurs Roys ayant cliacun en son par- 
-bculier heaueoup ])lus de sujets qu’ds n’en auruient l»»- 

»iii pour jestifiei dans le monde la resolution qu'ils out 
pi* 4 b de mortif.cr l’orgued des estats geucraux des pro 
vinces uiues de pays has, et d’ahbatre la puissance d’unc 
nation qui s' est si soux T ent noircie d’unc extreme in "ra 
titudo enx 7 crs ses propres fondatcurs et cr eat curs de eelte 
r'*publique, et laquelle mesine a Validate de se xouloir 
aujoiuiVhuy crigor en souverains arbitres et juges de 
tous les autre*; potcntals, il cst conxenu, arrest 0 et con 
elu, que leurs Mnj<*stcs declareront et feront la guerre 
coiijointement axec toutes leurs forces de terre ct de 
nier aux dits eslats g»'*n6raux des provinces unies des 
pays has, et qu’imcun desdit Seigneurs Roys ne pourra 
fairo de traicte de paix, de treves, ou de suspension 
d’armes avec cux, sans 1’uvib et le consentmenl de 
^Vautre, comme aussi quo tout commerce entre les sujets 
desdits Seigneurs Roys et ceux desdits estate sera de- 
fendu, et quo les navires et biens de ceux qui trafique- 
ront nonobstant eette defence pourront estre saisis par 
les sujets dc l’autre Seigneur lloy, et seront reputes de 
juste prise ; et tous traict6s precede ns faits entre lesdits 
estats et aucun desdit Seigneurs Roys ou leurs pr6dc- 
cjsseurs d6meureront nuls, exceptf* celuy de la triple 
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alliance fait pour la manutention (lu traicte d’Aix la 
Cliapclle, et si apres la declaration dc la guerre on 
prend prisonniers les sujets d’aucun desdits Seigneurs 
Roys qui seront enrolls au service desdits estats, ou s*y 
trouveront actuellement, ils seront executes a morl par 
la justice dudit Seigneur Roy dont les sujets les auront 
pr.s. 

6. Et pour faire et conduire cette guerre aussy heu- 
reusement que lesdits Seigneurs Roys espo rent do la jus- 
tice de la cause commune, il est aussy convenu que sa 
majestc Trcschrestienne se chargera de toute la despense 
qu’il eonviendra faire pour niettre sur pied, entretenir, 
et faire agir les armies nfeessaires pour attaquer puissam- 
ment par terre les places et pays desdits estats, ledit 
Seigneur Roy de la Grando-Bretagne s'obligeatit seule- 
ment de faire passer dans l’arm6c dudit Seigneur Roy 
Trcsclirestien, et d’y entretenir tousjours k ses despens 
un corps de six mil hommes de pied, dont le command- 
ant sera general, et obeira a sa Majeste Tresohrestieniw 
et ccluy qui commaudera en chef Tarmac, ou lcih 
corps de troupes servira comme auxiliare, lequel sc i 
compost* de six regimens de dix companies chacun, *t 
decent hommes chaque companie: ct leadiuM troupes 
seront transposes et d6barqu6es en tels port.- ou havres 
et en tel temps qu’il sera concerto cy-apres entre lesdits 
Seigneurs Roys ; ensortc ntantmoins qu’elles puissent 
arriver aux costes de Picard ie, ou tel autre lieu qui sera 
concert au plus tard un mois aprfis que les flottes se 
seront jointes aux environs dc Portsmouth, ainsy qu’il 
sera dit cy-aprns. 

7. Et pour ce qui regard la guerre de mer ledit Seig- 
neur Roy de la Grande Bretagne se chargera de ce far- 
deau, et armera au moins cinquante gros vaisseaux, et 
dix bruslots, auxquels le dit Seigneur Roy Trdschres- 
tien s’obligera de joindre une escadre de trente bons 
vaisseaux Francis, dont le moindre portera quarante 
pieces de canon, et un nombre de bruslots suffisant 
jusques i\ dix mesme s’il est necessaire, a proportion de 
se qu’il y en devra avoir en la flotte ; laquclle escadre 
de vaisseaux auxiliaires Francois continuera a servir 
durant le temps de laditc guerre aux frais et despens de 
sa Majesty Trescbrestienne, et en cas de perte d’hommes 
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et de vaisscaux, ils seront rcm places le plustot qu’il se 
po lin'd ])ar sa Majesty Treschrcstienne et ludiie escadre 
sera commandce par un vice-admiral ou lieutenant- 
general Francois qui obeira aux ordres de son altesse 
Roy ale Monseigneur lo due de Yorke on vertu des pou- 
voirs que lesdits Seigneurs, Ro\s douneront audit Seig- 
neur due, cliacun pour les vaisscaux qui luy appartien- 
nent; et pourra ledit Seigneur due attaquer et com- 
bat tre les vaisseaux Ilollandois, ct fairc tout ce qu’il 
jugera le plus ;\ propos pour le bieu de la cause com- 
mune, jou) ra aussy de l'honncur du pavilion, des saluts, 
et des toutes les autres auto rites, prerogatives, et pre- 
eminences dout les admnaux ont eoutume de jouir, ct 
d’autre part aussy le d it vice-admiral ou lieutenant-ge- 
neral Francois aura pour sa personne la prfscanee dans 
les conseds, et pour son vaisscau et pavilion de vice- 
admiral colic de la marclie sur le vice-admiral et vais- 
seau de cc uoin Anglois. Au surplus les capitains, 
comuiandans, oiUcicrs, mateluts el soldats de l’une et 
de l’aulro nation se comportcrout entre eux arnica- 
blement, suivunt lc concert qui sura fait cy-apies, pour 
einpecher qu’il n’y arrive aucun incident qui puisse 
alterer la bonne union; et afiu que lc dit Seigneur 
Rov de la Grande-Bretagne ])Uissc plus laeilcmcnt sup- 
porter les thus de retie guerre, sa Majcsle Treschres- 
tieiine s’obligo a pa\er tous les ans audit Roy taut que 
ladite guerre durera en la mnniere susdite la somme 
dc trois unllious de livres Tournoises don l lc pre- 
mier payment cpii sera de sept eens cinquanle nnlle 
livres touruoises, se fera trois mois avant la declaration 
de la guerre, le second de pureillc somme dans lo temps 
de ladite declaration, et le rcstc niontant a quinzc cens 
mille livres tournoiscs six mois apres ladite declaration : et 
en anuses suiv antes le premier payement qui serade sept 
cens cinquantc mille livres touruoises se fera au premier 
Febrier, le second de pareille somme au premier de 
May, et le troisieme niontant & quinze cen^ mille livres 
tournoises au qumsieme d’oetobre, lesquelles sonnnes 
seront payees en espece a l’ordre du Ro> dc la Grande- 
Bretague, a Calais, Dieppe, ou Havre de Grace, ou bien 
remises par lettres de chauge a Londres aux nsques, 
perils, et frais dudit Seigneur Roy Treschreslien. 11 a 
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est 6 aus»> oonvenu ot aireste quc Unlit Seigneur Roy do 
l*i Grande-lb etap no lie sum oblige' <U dc'elaui cctte 
guoiie, ]iisqu .1 re quo lYscadre au\iliau disdit* tiente 
\aissi \u\ de j,\um ip morns ol di\ lu u lots <t a ont joints 
aieela (lot ti Anj,loisc aov on\iioiisdo Poll th . etde 
toutes losouiiquosiesquise id out sin lesista. gi niaux 
s u i majeste do Ui Giando Bu (jlih so loinontoia des 
plaresqui s'ensuivent; sc.uvoirPislodi Walki icii,]Vsulusc 
aver 1‘isle do Cass, mis ol la manic 10 cl alaquu it do con- 
tinuer Ui ^uuie M a id adjustre pai un r< glome lit cjui sera 
cy-upics conceito, et d’aolant que U» rli^solc lion du gou- 
\ eminent des est ats genciauv pomiou appoiti i cpulquc 
pi'judioe an Piinie d’Oun^o neveu du Roj do Ja 
Giando Bictagno u mosiuo qu’il so tiou't des places, 
villos ot nmmimm ns qm lu} appaitiont dans lo putrgL 
qu’on se pioposode fane (la pays, ilacstoaiiostc tt eonilu 
cjue U sdils Soigne.. is Ro) s loront leux poss'ulo .i co quo le 
dit Pnnce tiouve sos 'lwntagcs dans la conlmuati m et 
iin elv, ict to gueui . anisy qu’il sei tl ^ a pi os stipule 
dans des ait it Us <\ pail 

fc. Item a isle anesto qu\i\ant la diclaiation de cotti 
guene losdits Seigneurs Ro>s lot out tons leuis ellmts 
conjointnunt ou ui paitu uliei, scion qm l fusion le 
pourra ltqucni, pour pci hi ider aux Ro)s d Suede et 
do Deimemaik ou a l\ n d eu\ iPontiei m n tie *»ueno 
centre les eslats goimaux, au moms de les obliger de 
sc lemr lieutrcs, Ft Ton taseliora de mesnied'aHnei dans 
ce party les < U etc uis de Cologne et do Pi.mdenbourg, 
la maison do Riunswick, le dui de Noubouig it l'esves- 
qne de Munster. Les dits Seigneurs Ro>s liront au-^sy 
lour possible pour peisuador mosiuo il l’tmpeicur et la 
eoiuoime d Espagne de ne s’opposer pas a la conquestc 
dudit pa> 

<). li est pareillement convenu et accords qu’apies 

? [ue le dit Seigneur Roy de la Giande-Bietapnc aura 
ait la deilaiation spccifite au seoond aitiole de co 
traict«\ qu’on espore niojenuant la giaee de dieu dev on 
ostre sinvi rl’un liouu u\ suoces, d scia entioieuient au 
pomoir et au choix dudit Seigneur Roy Ti«Le!ue&tien 
de determiner le temps nuquel lesdits Seigueuis Rojc 
dewont fane la guerie a\ec liuis forces umes centre les 
estats g6n6rau\: sa majeste de la Giande Bretagne 
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prometlant d’en faire aussy sa declaration conjointment 
dans le temps quo sa mu juste Triischrestieiine jugera 
e&lro le plus propre pour cot effect, ledit Seigneur Hoy 
de la Grande* Bretagne estant asscur£ que sa majcsle 
Trcschrestienne uoinmant ledit temps aura canard uux 
interests des deux couronnes, qui aprCsla conclusion de 
cc traicte seront communs a tous deux et inseparables. 

10. Si dans aucun traicte precedent fait parl’un ou 
l'autre desdits Seigneurs Roys avec quelque Prince ou 
estat que ce smt, ll so trouve <les clauses contraires a 
cellos qui sont specifioes dans cette ligue, lesdites 
clauses seront uulles, et cellos qui sont contenues dans 
ce present traicte demeureront. dans lour force et 
vigour. 

Et pour d'autant plus unir les esprit s et interests 
des sujots desdits Seigneurs Roys il aesle convenu que 
le traicte de commerce qui so lait a present, s' ache via 
au plutot qu’il se pourra. 

Lcsquels points et articles ey dessus /'•nonces enseiii 
hlc.it tout le contomi en rliacun d’iceux out estc t nudes 
acpordf's, passes, et stipules outre le my Lord Arlington, 
le ins Lord Arundell de Warder, le sieur chevalier 
Cliilord, ct le sieur chevalier Bollings commissures de 
sa nrijeslc de la Grandc-Brelagne, ct le sieur Colbert, 
amhassadeur de sa mujeste Trcschrestienne, aux noms 
desdit Seigneurs Rojs, et cn vertu de leurs pouvoirs 
dont les copies sont insevees au has du present traictfe. 
Ills out prom in et promettent sous Tobligation dc tous el 
chacuns des biens et estats prisons et u venir desdits 
Seigneurs Roys qu’ils seront par leurs majestes invio- 
lableuient observes ct accomplis, et dc s’en bailler et 
delhrer r£ciproquement dans un mois du jour et datte 
des presentes, et pi us tost, si faire se peut, ies lettres de 
ratification desdits Seigneurs Roys en lameillcurc forme 
—quo faire se pourra: et d'autant qu'il cst absolument 
n£cc-ssaire pour le bon succes de ce qui est stipule par le 
present traicte, de lo Icnir fort secret, jusq’ii ce qu’il 
soit Umps de le niettro a execution, lesdits sieurs com- 
missaires et ambassadeur sont dt*mur£s d’accord, qu’il 
suflira pour la validite du dit traict£ que les ratifications 
desdits Seigneurs Roj s soient siguccs de leurs propres 
mains, et caclietees du seuu de leur secret, que lesdits 
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Seigneurs Roys declare ront dans les dites lettres de 
ratification avoir pour cot effect la mesme force que si 
leur grand seau y estoit appose, ce que mesme cliacun 
d’eux s’obligera de faire aussy tost qu’il le pourra, et 
qu’il en sera requis. En fuy de quoy les dites sieurs 
coramissaires et ambassadeur out sign£ le present traict6 
et a iceluy fait apposer le '*achet do lours armes. A 
Douvres ce vingt et deuxiesme lour du liiois de May l’an 
de grace mil six cens soixante ei dix. 

© Arlington. COLBERT. © 

0 T. Arunoell. 

© T. Clifford. 

0 R. Belli ngs. 


There follow three additional secret articles signed at 
Dover the same day. By the first, if Charles could 
not spare six thousand men, Louis was to be content 
with four; — by the second, if the duke of York were to 
retire from the command of the fleet, the English ad- 
miral was to enjoy all the command and powers which 
the duke ought to possess and, by the third it was 
agreed, that the stipulation in favour of the prince of 
Orange should not prevent the other powers from 
making war conjointly at the time stipulated by the 
Pth article. 

In another paper is a declaration that, if in the treaty 
or the powers of the negociators, il se trouve quelque 
chose dans, le3 tilt res et qualites des Roys nos mais- 
tres, qui soit contraire a la plurulite des traictcs qui ont 
ete faits entre l’Angleterre et la France, tant sous le 
regnc du feu Roy d' Angleterre Charles premier, quo sous 
eel ay du Roy regnant a present, nous le lSformcrons 
avail t l’eschange des ratifications du dit traicte, et sans 
retardment d'ioelle. 
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notk (F), Page 347. 

On the day of the death of Henrietta, duchess of 
Orleans, Louis wrote the following Letter of condolence 
to Charles : — 

Versailles, le 30 juin 1070. 

Monsieur mon frere, — La tendre amitic quo 
j’avois pour ma soeur vous £toit assez connue pour 
if avoir pas de peine & eomprendre l'tftait ou nfa reduit 
sa mort. Dans ect accablement de douleur je puis dire 
quo la part que jc prends u la votre, pour la perte d’uno 
personne qui vous etoit si chere aussi bien qu’a moi, est 
encore un surcroit a l’exccs de mon atlliction : le seul 
soulagement dont je suis capable, est la conliance qui 
me reste, que cet accident ne changcra rien a nos 
affections, et que vous me conserverez les vfttres aussi 
enticres, que je vous conserverai les miennes. Je me 
reraets du surplus au sieur Colbert, mon ambassadeur. 
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